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Druse join Moslems 
in rout of Christians 


By DAVID RICHARDSON ; 

JerasaksnpostRep«rttr : 

An unprecedented dispute~ b&- 
tween fea. Supreme Court and the 
Justice Ministry 'hai led' Supreme 
Court President Justice Meir 'Shain- 
^toTefusetohearc riib mri'Bpp 
cases nntiliratherjrol^... , V _ 

■- Shamgaiwas oup^ged by a re- 
edmmendation from JusticeMinns- 
tcar Mosbe Nissan torednee the sent- 
ence of ah offeiKier bareiy a mon th 
after the court had accepted the 
state's, appeal and ftandeddown a. 
stifier penalty. • . 

. Officially aHthat the court and' the' 
bamsfty arersaying about the' sane-’ 
hons is thaitfoe Supreme Court itself" 
determines .the order in which it 
hrars criminal appeal cases. Howev- 
eriad Itim report yesterday diva fged 
that Shamgar ^edded lasLweek tO' 
bold up all appeals until further 
Tjotk». Court clerks have Been; so 


. ; of sections by fee Supreme Court 
' . was prompted by Nissim’s recom-' 
mendation that; President Chaim' 

„ Herzog reduce the sentence of Daqd 
Steniorai proprietor . of one of the 
- capital’s best known batcher shops; 

- \ ■ jsituat^d mside fee walls offoeOkl 

Qty^ near J afta Gate; ' r 

' Semora ' and his three brothers ■ 
. _ *;’• were- each- fined B45 million -for 
. large tax evarion hy the JenBaJem 
, District Court last year, winch also 
' imposed suspended prison terms of 

*'•• one year each on foe three brothers. 

; ' z Dapd^rfifowas sentenced ta three. 

'■'7 : months :_Ja. prison and 21, months 

' /When this decision was appealed 
in F^niary^. the Supreme Court, 

. stresnhg^the -severity of Daud 
; ^ Seokm-s offence, ■ doubled has ja3 
■ — ’• ’ sefoeortiq ax months. ; - . \ f ..‘.a 

- a -a.-.:: -J5o&?wingfoK 

enceap^dls were matfcto ^pre^-, 
- at - f vdfent to try Vand r get ibe sentc^je”. 
'Ji rt- reduced under his ^preroeative 
;jr.. according to the B^io Law^ The 
President. Among those who peti- 
: tionedfoe president werelerusalem 

:'••• VfayorTeddy Itollek,; Bethlehem 
Mayor Elias Freij, tfae Jerasalem- 
S v~ 7 V r i ^ Chamber, of Commerce and the Sy- 
.... - riaa Latin O^bodco: Paitnar- 

' ~ T diares in Jerusalem! \ J-' 

•' ^ ” However, the 

T - - • night stated that none Of these ped- 
;• tions brought Nissftttto make his . 
: • j ' Col. Sy _ v ... , 

‘--.-Vi;- 

. - •- TIBERIAS. - A rodcet-fuopelled 

grenade was feed ' early yesterday | 
morning from Jordanian territory at 

— ■„ gn Israeli motorized patrol in foe-. 

iJk Hamat; Gader area. No bn? was . : 

r 7:“ -.--vV 

£ My - is beh eved to be foe first time 
that terrorist hayetned tty approach 
■ ejk \ tife izrterhatiomU bmxfer' to stoot at ; 
Jfl Israeli targets^ In -foe past ‘ year, - 

. / .KaQmsfeas’ have been feed 'several 
times ftpirr deeper made Jordan at 





niritffaw referees firom coastal areas in South Lebanon yesterday reach the mountain towns of 
Sea (upper) and Marjayoun (lower) in search of safety from the Druse and Moslem offensiv e. 

(Rabamim Israeli) 


BEIRUT. - Thousands of Mos- 
lem militiamen spearheaded by 
Syrian-supplied T-54 tanks drove 
Christians out of coastal outposts 
yesterday into a shrinking, 
refugee-packed mountain en- 
clave in South Lebanon, cutting 
them off from their heartland in 
the north. 

Druse fighters with Syrian- 
supplied armour captured the key 
port of Jiye. 10 kilometres north of 
the southern provincial capital of 
Sidon. That piuched off the Christ- 
ians* last lifeline with the north. 

They also swept through the Khar- 
roub region between D amour and 
Sidon, extending the Druse home- 
land in the Shouf Mountains to the 
Mediterranean for the first time. 

At least 25 people were reported 
killed and 30 wounded in incomplete 
casualty counts from the southern 
fighting. 

Christian “Lebanese Forces” 
were briefly pushed back 200 metres 
from positions along Beirut’s “green 
line” by leftist Moslem fighters, but 
moved back into them later. 

Shi’ite "AmaJ~ militamen backed 
by Druse allies, said they killed or 
wounded at least 20 Christian fight- 
ers. Witnesses said bodies were piled 
on a sidewalk. 

By nightfall, the Druse and the 
“Popular Liberation Army” of lef- 
tist and Moslem militias had driven 
foe Christians several kilometres in- 
land in the southern fighting. 


They were reported advancing on 
the mountain stronghold of Kfar 
Falous 16 kilometres east of Sidon 
amid artillery battles. 

For the first time since 1982. the 
Moslems controlled the vital coastal 
highway from Beirut to Sidon, 40 
kilometres south of the capital. 

Yesterday’s fighting accelerated 
foe sectarian polarization of foe 
Moslem-dominated south. It height- 
ened fears of a final partition into 
Moslem and Christian zones after a 
decade of bloodshed in which the 
government says 100,000 people 
have been killed. 

Michael Daber. a Christian mem- 

SEE MAP- Page 2 

ber of parliament, declared: “The 
fall of the Kbarroub to the (Druse) 
Progressive Socialist Party and PSP 
control of the South Lebanon coastal 
highway completes the demarcation 
of the Druse canton boundaries 
geographically, politically and eco- 
nomically.*’ 

The Christian “Voice of Leba- 
non” radio reported thousands of 
Christians fleeing in trucks, buses 
and cars toward their mountain en- 
clave around Jezzine, 25 kilometres 
east of Sidon. 

Jezzine and its environs already is 
jammed with an estimated 50.000 
refugees who have fled there from 
foe coast since Thursday. 

Officials said Saturday that food, 
medicine and other essentials are 


running out. With Jiye gone there 
appeared little hope of any immedi- 
ate relief. 

In yesterday’s battles, the Syrian- 
backed Druse joined Moslem allies 
for the first time since sectarian 
fighting erupted in South Lebanon 
on March 29. 

Druse chieftain Walid Jumblatt's 
PSP militia were reinforced with 
Soviet-made T-54s and armoured 
vehicles handed over by Syria after 
last week’s Israeli withdrawal from 
the Bekaa Valley. 

Jumblatt. who sources said has 
long bad his eye on a coastal outlet 
for his Shuof fiefdora, toured the 
“liberated zone.” 

He later told reporters at his head- 
quarters: “We thought ft appropri- 
ate to eliminate what was left of the 
(Christian) PhaJangist element in the 
Kbarroub. 

“We gave them an ultimatum 
twice yesterday. We told them we’d 
like them to surrender. Now there is 
fierce fighting. . . We want a peaceful 
solution in Jezzine. We want peace- 
ful coexistence.” 

Jnmblatt, who commands some 
6,000 fighters, said he wants the 
37,000-strong Lebanese Army to 
take control of foe coastal highwray. 
But the army made no effort to 
intervene in yesterday’s blood- 
letting. 

Jumblatt admitted: “There's some 
looting going on - as usual. This 
damned country. This bloody civil 
war.” (AP.Reuter). 


Christians find refuge in churches SLA can join Sidon fight ‘at own risk’ 


; By MENAHEM HOROWITZ 
• Jerusalem Post Reporter 
, MARJAYOUN. - More than 2.000 
’Christian refugees ftoin foe Sidon 
area arrived in foe^ Christian enclave 
north of MetoHa yesterday and 
Saturday night. - - 

^ . They were arriving in long col- 

umns ^ can-loaded with their pcs- . 


arrived from Sidon,. crowded 
, togefopriTh^ req^ 
ance fronr local residents, with 
Qsristiaii leaders helping them to 
find shelter, blankets, warmdothing 
andfoodL: _- 

: The Israel Defence Forces liaison 


unit in South Lebanon is also provid- 
ing blankets, warm clothes and fruit 
to refugees. . 

Francis Rizk, one of foe Christian 
leaders in South Lebanon, called on 
foe Christian world to help the re- 
fugees and to prevent what be called 
a. slaughter of the Christian com- 
mmxzty. 

Marouri Hayik, from the Sidon 
area, saidr M I ran «wa^ from my 
home because they said foe Moslems 
.bad begun banting foe houses of 
Christians. I had already partici- 
pated in the funerals of several 
Christians who were murdered in the 
past few days.” 

He said Lebanese Army soldiers 
were ako participating in the attacks 


on Christians. 

Francois Araz of Mabdusba said 
his son had been wounded when 
there was a loud explosion and his 
house collapsed on him . He said be 
had decided to escape to South 
Lebanon because “everyone was 
shooting at everyone. 

SLA commander Gen. Antoine 
Lahad has visited Sidon in recent 
days to snriy devefrpn-~J«s- 

A number of people wounded in 
the battles in Sidon have been hospi- 
talized in Safad, and both the hospit- 
al there and the Marjayoun hospital 
have reportedly also received 
wounded people from more distant 
areas, including the Sbocf moun- 
tains and the Beirut area. 


BEIRUT (AP). Israel/ withdrew, 
foe bnlk pf its forces from Tyre 
. yesterday; and a final pullout was 
rapecteri before midiright last night 
ior early today, reporters said in 
; telephone dispatches to Beirut. 

"■ The Leban^ nrifitary amimand 
fcnd state ; radio earlier said the' 
Israelis had withdrawn in .mid- 
afternoon frwn Tyre, foe largest 
predominantly Shf ite city south of 
IsracIVfroDt fine along foe Iitairi 
JKver: ;.i. 

(The IsradJDefrnceForces spokes- 
' -man in Tel Aviv demed the report, 

- saying its forces are constantly .puU- 
Jng nojM^eotial-supiriies and per- 
sonoel out'pf Tyre so that when the 
feifll puflpnt order is given the army 
caflmovtout mrickly.T , 


- Telephoned reports from Tyre 
, said jubilant residents surged to foe 
streets upon hearing Beirut radio 
reports of the Israeli departure. 

Many chanted and clapped while 
motorists raced through foe streets 
honking their horns, but the celebra- 
tions stopped when lesidents disco- 
vered some Israeli forces remained 
in foe city. 

The reports said the Israelis have 
abandoned their main intelligence 
headquarters and levelled barri- 
cades wifo bulldozers around foe 
compound. It was foe Israeli nerve 
centre in foe Tyre region. 

The reports said at least two lug 
convoys of tanks and armoured vehi-' 
des were seen heading south during 
the afternoon. ! 


Only skeleton units remained at 
foe city’s approaches, harbour and 
highway junctions, the reports 
added. 

ShPite leader Nabib Bern. Leba- 
non’s minister for South Lebanon, 
earlier said chat Lebanese district 
commissioner Ghassan Haidar had 
telephoned him from Tyre, saying 
tbs Israelis had evacuated the city. 

Bern then issued orders over 
Lebanon’s state radio to his Amal 
militiamen to bold off moving in to 
open offices or appear in urrifonn or 
wdtb weapons in Tyre or surrounding 
Shf ite villages. 

“Yon must give utmost coopera- 
tion to Unifil to keep peace in va- 
cated areas,” Bern said. 


BY JOSHUA BRILLIANT 

Post Defence Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Israeli military 
sources yesterday appeared to ac- 
quiesce wifo Gen. Antoine Lahad 's 
intervention in ' foe fighting near 
Sidon, but they made it dear his 
South Lebanon Army cannot count 
on foe Israel Defence forces to bail it 
out if it encounters difficulties. 

The Israeli reaction seemed to 
reflect what senior defence sources 
called “a real dilemma,** as Palesti- 
nians and Sunni Moslems advanced 
along the Sidon-Jezzine road, des- 
troying Christian . villages and 
readiing foe village of Faloos. 

Falous has been considered 
friendly to Israel, and the headquar- 


ters of foe IDF unit which controlled 
the entire area was located there 
before foe February pullback from 
that region of South Lebanon. 

“You can’t say this doesn't in- 
terest us at all,” a senior defence 
source told The Jerusalem Post, as 
15,000 Christians fled to Jezzine and 
some on to Maijayoun. 

‘There is a humanitarian question 
which we cannot ignore,” he added. 

The source said experts had long 
predicted a Christian defeat, but had 
not expected it to be so fast. “The 
war has changed foe balance of pow- 
er - and not necessarily in foe Christ- 
ian’s favour. When we were there 
they relied on Israel and ignored 
budding up their own force,” the 


source added. 

About a month ago the Christians 
seemed to have the upper band in 
the area bnt Israel had warned them 
that attacking would be counterpro- 
ductive and that they should strive 
for stability. 

When foe IDF finally withdrew 
from Jezzine last week, foe comman- 
der of the Christian Lebanese 
Forces, Samir Jeajea, announced a 
unilateral ceasefire and pulled his 
men out. 

Sunnis and Palestinians took 
advantage of this development and 
advanced to Falous. Die Druse in 
foe Khaxroub area north of Sidon 
pushed west and completed the 
(Continued on Page 2, CoL 6) 
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. By ASHER WALUISH 
and MICH AKI. Ell .AN * 
Jerusalem Past Reporters . 

•" Tfiq cabinet yesterday approved 
Trims Minister Shimon Peres’s 
%: j*PppsaI for the. formation df an 
-cabinet”" wifo. : far-reaching - 
• aqrf ^ -unprecedented pqwersrJt .wflJ 
be composed of five ministers from 
tfe; Afignmetrt and five ^from tbe 

- LilttdL' c- i 
‘ The inpea" cabinet ydD have all -of 
foe' pfowere - fee ■ 

. ! ; existing Mnnsterf&I Defence Com- ; 
:!■ nnttec/: and-vtiB-be able to apply 
, foese ; powers to 'apy;!aibjecf foe 
■ prime minister or the vice premier ■ 
termfit. K ’\f. : 

T^fo the.- janafl mmnbwS' ^ 

. . . coalition cut out, foere Wfll be no 
room fe pofifoad rean cj r remng in 
- foe irmen cabuxet tin foe issnes of 


Aft foe J^kod ministers voted for 
tiv^ proposal - to form foe inner 
cabrapt. -The Alignment’s . Gad 
Ya ? acbWan<LMcafoxiiai Gur, voted 
pgitnd r Labour’s Arye Nehaznkin 
and Shimri’s Amnori Rubinstein ab- 


r ^The iaaer Cabinet was suggested 
originaily by the Ahgnment as a way 
Of blocking liknd settieznent jrians 
in foe West Think. One Alignment 
.sqoroe smijffoe coaHtion agreement 
spoked -‘naiim^’ax ’ new . settieK 
foents in the West Rank. The inner 
cabinet vrould have been a way ' to 
* fee artrial cbnstntetfon of foese 
. settiemMts, the source said. - . 

• But with -foe aid offooprime 
ministeiiaJ preix^ativej the Abgn- 
ment foand that rtno longer needed 
Ttt fbnm wifo m almost antomatic 
deadlock <m contcnticHis issues - it 
' had .found: .ways to. court enou^i 


Promote womeii, 


■i : JernsriemFostlUpwter: . 
;. ^ e c^biHet de&fed yesterday 
tbatmore' Womposhotild bepepire- 
btedfo scfoor gOT t ani nent portions . 

; as*, part- of ‘a geiM^aampa^a ‘;te 
hnproye women’s- standmg-m foe.; 
/civil service and.^yoinmient- 


hpptnntinectts to fee boards of state* 


. .. . At present, women compose ab- 
• <»rt: 5Tper cent of thc dvil service, 
: bnt only ll per cent^jf focm are in 
.senior positions rated according to 
‘the iamfied grade pay "scale, and 20 


affifiatetfagjacies'. <'"v: * v ’^ pwoeirtareiff»miorpoanons paw 
; According; 1 , to the ./proposal accortfei^ro professional payscales. 

, Vtwwnf fc hyffoe ' ^ . 'According tor, Shapira-Libai’s 

! " tirime TmnwtCT’s'adroer on . / document, only 2 per cent of govern- 


, j prune muusters atrriser on womens,/, document, omyz percent pi govem- 
^stafoSi Df. Nftza a»pir^Iik^i^ il^t r 4»pPW^ .to state; eorporar 
^ foimstttes afo vfomeo. r J-' 

v equal oppmtu icty ? The cabiuet, ridridr approved 

ar^rr mn- - j irwijgtfy yrill be obliged tp de- 


votes from the small parties to main- 
tain what .it regarded as a generally 
adequate balance of power. 

; As. far as the Likud is concerned, 
especially after its abortive attempt 
to block Minister Ezer Wemnan’s 
trip to Bgypt, a forum with an auto- 
matic deadlock on contentious issues 
is highly desirable. This is because in 
foe inner cabinet, as in the cabinet 
plenum, aft motions which win an 
equal number of votes for -and 
r against are automatically dismissed. 

But one cause of concern to tile 
Alignment is the lack of economic 
specialization within its representa- 


tion in the inner cabinet'The Align- 
ment feels that in any case it is 
deprived of real input in ministries 
engaged in economic affairs, such as 
foe Treasury, Industry and Trade, 
and Housing. 

Peres said daring yesterday’s 
cabinet session that be will try to 
ensure that foe inner cabinet deals 
with only the bare minimum of 
defence-related issues. His aides 
said only issues which could endan- 
ger the existence of the coalition 
would be brought before foe inner 
cabinet. 

(Omtbmed oo Back Page) 


Shamir: Bitbui^ visit aresoft of l>ad caunseT 


Post Political Reporter 

TEL AVIV. - Vice ft^SrYitzhak 
Shamir yesterday expressed regret 
over foe “entanglement” in which 
President Reagan has found himself 
due to “bad counsel” on foe visit to 
foe German World War II cemetery 
.iaBitbnrg. 

". Speaking to new immigrant Likud 
activists, be called Reagan'spredica- 


jnent “a misunderstanding and a 
mistake” and expressed ‘’regrets 
that it should have happened, of all 
people, to foe president whose admi- 
nistration has been friendlier to 
Israel than any other. 

"We were hurt by Reagan’s error, 
blit will not foiget all that Reagan 
and the U.S. have done for Israel,” 
he said. 


Mubarak says summit depends on Taba 


CAIRO (AFP). - President Hqrai 
Mubarak has reiterated he wouid 
not meet Prime Minister Shimon- 

Peres before a solution is reached on. 

Tabai ^ 

In an interview with foe Oman 

paper al-Wamm . published in Cairo 
dailies yesterday, Mubarak said that 
the return of foe Egyptian ambassa- 
dor to Tel Aviv isalso dependent on 

the Taba issue. . 

The Associated Press adds that 
Foreign Minister Esxnat Abdel- 


Megnid yesterday said that a meet- 
ing between Egyptian and Israeli 
officials scheduled for the beginning 
of May has been postponed at 
Israel’s request. 

Abdel-Meguid told reporters that 
dele gatio n* to tile meeting, planned 
to take {dace in IsmaiHa, were to be 
headed by Abdel-Hahm al-Badawi, 
a senior to foe Egyptian 

foreign, minister, and Avraham 
Tamir, director-general of Peres’ 
office. _ 
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Mexican Ambassador Raul Valdes 
Aguilar yesterday held a reception at 
his Herzliya residence in honour of 
visiting Trade and Industry Minister 
Hector Hernandez and his deputy. 
Adolfo Hegewisch. Among the 
guests were Energy Minister Moshe 
ShahaJ, who is hosting the visitors. 


Birth 


RAFAEL! . - To Yuli nee Tamir and 
Loony, a daughter, on 26.4.85, 
granddaughter to Ada and Yehuda 
Tamir and Esther and Alex Rafaeli. 


ARRIVALS 


Sidney .and Elizabeth Gpjdev..U,S. Uiaxold . 
and Naomi Goldberg. Bean Levin and Gerald . 
Ralph of Sooth Africa, for the 15th annual' 
meeting of the board of governors of Bm- 
Gurioo University. 


Palestinians 
can bring 
unlimited funds 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Palestinians returning to the West 
Bank or Gaza will now be allowed to 
bring in unlimited funds for their 
personal use, according to* Defence 
Ministry efforts to ease conditions in 
the administered territories, it was 
announced yesterday. 

Several months ago a limit of 
S2.500 was revised to allow indi- 
viduals to bring up to $5,000. as long 
as the authorities were convinced 
these were private funds and not 
“from hostile sources." 

Residents of the West Bank and 
Gaza may now bring in as much as 
they wish as individuals, as long as 
they declare the amount and state 
that it is private property meant for 
personal use. 

Companies and public associa- 
tions active in the territories are still 
required to obtain permission before 
they bring in funds. 

Defence Ministry sources said 
yesterday that about 10 municipali- 
ties had’ been allowed recently to 
bring “hundreds of thousands of 
dinars" in the first quarter of this 
vear. 


HOME NEWS 

CRM circulates petition 
for Lebanon war probe 
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By SARAH HONIG 

Post Political Reporter 

TEL AVIV. - MK Yossi Sand 
yesterday began circulating a peti- 
tion among MKs on behalf of the 
Gtizens Rights Movement calling 
for the establishment of a judicial 
inquiry commission into alt aspects 
of the Lebanon war. 

Many Labour MKs are known to 
favour such a commission and Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres may find 
himself in difficulty if he seeks to 
disuade them, as Labour insiders 
believe he is bound to do. 

Sarid said he would send the peti- 
tion to Peres as he expects the major- 
ity of Knesset Members to support 
it. 

“If all those MKs who told me 
they axe in favour of a commission 
sign, we will have a majority. This 
will enable us to see who indeed 
means what he says and who only 
pays lip service to the idea of an 
inquiry commission," he said. 

Vice Premier Yitzhak Shamir said 
yesterday that he is “categorically 
opposed" to a commission of in- 
quiry. There is absolutely no need 
for it, be said. “Such an inquiry will 
only renew the polarization in the 
nation which nobody wants. It is 
motivated by political vindictiveness 
only." 

Police Minister Hum Bar-Lev 
yesterday said he does not believe an 
inquiry commission should be set np. 
“The events in Lebanon are clear. 
Whoever hasn’t reached conclusions 
yet won’t be helped by an inquiry." 

CRM MK Ran Cohen plans to 
raise the matter in an urgent motion 


to the House when the Knesset re- 
convenes next Monday. He said he 
will suggest that every MK open and 
close each of his (her) speeches, 
regardless of subject, with a demand 
for the commission. 

CRM sources told The Jerusalem 
Post that Labour Secretary-General 
Uzf Baram has said he will not sign, 
although he is known to favour foe 
commission. 

Sources close to Peres told The 
Post that Peres would not want to 
shake up the coalition with a move 
that foe Likud would interpret as 
provocative. Moreover, they said, 
Peres sees no practical point in a 
commission today, since the govern- 
ment which conducted foe war is no 
longer in office and foe commission 
would not be .able to reach real 
recommendations. 

But many Labour MKs do not 
intend to let Peres have an easy time. 
Thus MK Haim Ramon will demand 
that foe Alignment Knesset faction 
take up the matter today. He 
pointed out that when foe faction 
last deliberated the question, there 
was majority support for it. 

Should such support be mustered 
again, he said, Peres would not be 
able to ignore it. 

On the Likud side, MK Benny 
Shaiita termed the CRM petition 
“outright, MnHfcgirised incitement.” 
MK Ehud Olmert accused Sarid of 
“seeking to involve the judicial sys- 
tem in decisions which are not really 
within its jurisdiction." 

Morasha MK Haim Druckman 
said foe initiative comes from those 
who did everything during foe war to 
make sure it would not succeed. 


ByMICHAL YUDELMAN ' 
Ju,unWa Port Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Scores of women 
yesterday learned how to kick a male 
attacker in foe groin, hit him over 
foe head with their elbows and 
smash his head <m their knees at 
self-defence courses in five city loca- 
tions. 

Hundreds of women flooded the 
city hall telephone lines yesterday 
with inquiries about the city’s self- 
defence courses which opened 
yesterday, following foe recent wave 
of rapes inTel Aviv. 

“Ever rince foe rapes began in Tel 
Aviv, I've been afraid to come home 
late at night or even walk in foe 


streets,” said a high-sdiool pupil 
who came with several friends tofoe 
course at- the community centre on 
Ramat Aviv’s University Street. “I 
hope tits course wili help me to cope 
in case I get attacked at night . I plan 
to take it very seriously,” she con- 
tinued. ‘ ' 

Instructors Boaz and EH told some 
20 women of all ages in one of the 
three courses they taught there 
yesterday that any woman can kill, 
maim or stun another person if she 
knows how to do it. They noted that 
while in some positions -like having 
a gun held to one's head or a knife to 
one’s throat — it might be better not 


Histadrut parties see apathy 
as polling-day approaches 


Both Moda’i, Sharir claim 
victory in row over Eilat 




Port Economic Reporter 

Finance Minister Yitzhak Moda’i 
and Tourism Minister Avraham 
Sharir yesterday each claimed a vic- 
tory over the other in their row about 
foe establishment of a free-trade 
area in Eilat. 

Sharir told foe cabinet meeting 
that Moda’i, without consulting him, 
had appointed a committee headed 
by State Revenue Commissioner 
Yisrael Baron to monitor the imple- 
mentation of the recommendations 
made by foe Flomin committee. This 
committee, beaded by former depu- 
ty finance minister Yehezkel Flo- 
min, dealt with foe establishment of 
a free-trade area in Eilat. 

Sources at foe Tourism and Eco- 
nomics ministries have complained 
in recent days that Moda’i’s decision 
would- only-drag out that decision to 
turn f Oat into a free-trade area. 

Tfie cabinet yesterday approved a 
proposal by Economics Minister 


Gad Ya'acobi under which foe 
Baron committee will be a technical 
body and will finish its job by May 
15. 

This was interpreted by foe Tour- 
ism Ministry as a victory for Sharir. 
The ministry said the Flomin com- 
mittee will be in charge of im- 
plementing the free-trade area. 

The ministry conceded that no 
such explicit decision was taken by 
foe cabinet, but said that there was 
no need for such step because the 
cabinet had decided on foe matter 
when it had originally adopted foe 
Flomin committee recommenda- 
tions in February. 

But the Treasury ’ insisted that, 
except for the Baron committee, no 
other body was established by the 
cabinet. The ministry argued that it 
is only logical that the Baron panel 
should study the proposal to make 
Eilat a free-trade area as most of the 
issues involved concern tax matters. 


ByROYISACOWITZ . 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. - With only two weeks 
until polling day, party officials are 
concerned at foe public’s apathy to- 
wards foe May 13 Histadrut elec- 
tions. The all-party agreement to 
refrain from* radio and television 
advertising appears to have banished 
the elections almost entirely from 
foe public awareness. 

Alignment campaign bead Nahum 
Fassa said yesterday that his party is 
seriously worried by the apathy and 
by foe altitude of many Alignment 
supporters that they “have the elec- 
tions in their pocket." The Align- 
ment aims to garner 600,000 votes, 
or between 65 and 70 per cent of the 
total, he said. 

The Likud blames foe campaign 
quiet on foe Alignment, which it 
maintains, is not interested in having 
new voters go to the polls. Similarly, 
the Likud maintains that the central 
elections committee headed by 
Labour Party MK Aharon Hare], is 
purposefully refraining from publi- 
cizing details of where and how to 
vote. 

A Likud demand that Harel resign 
from foe committee due to his “par- 
tisan" statements was rejected by 
the Histadrut control committee. 
.Several other recent rulings have 
also gone against the Likud. On 
Friday a Tel Aviv District court 
judge forbade the Likud from claim- 
ing foe membership of the Rafi fac- 
tion in its election list. 


48,000 tickets sold for 
Dire Straits’ concerts here 



By DAVW HOROVITZ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Some 48,000 tickets 
have been sold for British rock group 
Dire Straits' three shows in Israel 
this week; 

At a press conference here yester- 
day, attended by all seven members 
of the band's tour line-up, it was 
announced that aii 8,000 tickets for 
the opening concert - at Jerusalem’s 
Sultan’s Pool tomorrow - have been 
sold. The band play in Tel Aviv’s 
Park Hayarkon on Wednesday and 
Thursday. 

Dire Straits* three shows here start 
a world tour in which foe band will 
make some 220 appearances in the 
coming 11 months. To coincide with 

ISlHL fine for violators 

The Jerusalem city executive has 
raised the maximum fine for break-. 
ing the municipality's by-laws to 
IS1 million, five times the amount 
approved until now by foe Interior 
Ministry. 

Jerusalem Mayor Teddy Kollek 
said that with foe previous max- 
imum, foe cost of charging a violator 
usually exceeded foe fine handed 
down. (Itim) 


the tour. Straits is shortly to release 
its fifth studio album, entitled 
Brothers in Arms. 

The band, one of foe most success- 
ful in foe world since its formation in 
1977, has no qualms about playing in 
the Middle East. Members said they 
would “play anywhere in the world 
except South Africa.” 

' Dire Straits tour of Israel is being 
filmed by Britain’s independent 
Channel Four television station. 

Shirley Bassey is to perform at 
Sultan’s Pool on June 5 and at Park 
Hayarkon on June S. Rock band 
Foreigner is scheduled to appear in 
Tel Aviv on June 25. 



Former Southern District pofice 
commander Avraham 
Tnrgeman, who resigned from 
the force recently, takes a tearful 
formal leave of Iris colleagues at a 
ceremony in Jerusalem 
yesterday. ( EErtw Hand) 


Industry Ministry employees 
begin work sanctions today 


LB 


THE HEBREW UMVERSITV 
OP JERUIRIEfTl m 


THE ISRAEL FRIENDS OF THE 
HEBREW UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM 
AND E.S.R.A. 

(English Speaking Residents Association) 

THE SCOPUS LECTURE SERIES 

The public is invited to 
the final lecture in the series 

Thursday, May 2 —"Human Rights In a Jewish Perspective" 
by Professor RJ. Wetblowsky 

The lecture will take place at 8.15 p.m, 
at the Sharon Hotel. Herzliya Pituah 

Admission (includes light refreshments!: IS 3700: 
for E.S.RA members IS 3200 


By AARON STTTNER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Operations at Ministry of Industry 
and Trade offices throughout foe 
country will be paralysed today as 
the ministry’s 800 workers launch 
sanctions to protest against alleged 
politicization of the ministry by an 
aide to Minister Ariel Sharon. 

The public will not be received, 
officials will boycott meetings, new 
investments wxU not be processed 
and no disbursement vouchers for 
suppliers to the government will be 
approved. 

Hundreds of ministry staff mem- 
bers from all over the country 
gathered yesterday in Jerusalem 
ministry headquarters for a mass 
rally against Yisrael Katz, the Shar- 
on aide who began his career in foe 
ministry by hiring about 60 extra 
workers - all members of He rut - 
without public tenders to act as 
price-freeze inspectors. 


Later, according to staff commit- 
tee leaders, Katz began advising 
Sharon to dismiss more than a hun- 
dred ministry workers by disposing 
of certain ministry affiliates, such as 
the Government Trade Administra- 
tion and the Israel Fibres Institute 

With the backing of the Histad- 
rut’s Civil Servants Union, staff 
committee leaders met on April 8 
with Civil Service Commissioner 
Avraham Natan to formally set forth 
their complaints against Sharon for 
backing Katz. A notice of a work 
di sp ute was given, which was due to 
fall on the eve of Independence Day. 
However, out of respect to the holi- 
day, the sanctions were deferred and 
ministry director-general Yehoshua 
Forer promised to meet with the 
workers. . 

Since such a meeting has not been 
convened, foe workers voted yester- 
day to launch their sanctions. 



10.00 am 
11.15 am 
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TSE YOUNG ISRAEL CENTER 
TORAH EDUCATION 

CHARLES and MINNIE B ATT MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 
OPENING OF SUMMER SERIES 
Tomorrow, Tuesday, April 30 
Lecturer: Shuttrtwn Erapnifc 

Subject: Picks! Avot 

Lecturer; Rabbi Chaim Laban 

Subject: Eaftara 

Wednesday. May l 
Lecturer Rabbi Yehuda Bohrer 

Subject: Tbs BCardi oIBnst Tbnd to Gibran 

Lecturer: Rabbi Hants Goedafia 

Subject: 'Cus t oms and Practice* in Judafam 

Venue: Young Israel Center. 28 Sfamnel Hauagfrl. 

comer Png Gocrge,Jeru3aIaio.TBL 02-2251 S2/3 



BAR - ILAIM 
UNIVERSITY 


tlwBai^inBnwiiiiebPrvsnn Facul ty of Jewi s h itoHei 

The public is invited to a public lecture to be given by 

Mr. Gershon (Fogei) Mamiak 

of New York University, 

well-known Yiddish writer and Jewish historian on the subject: 
“JasueOoiif ica iion by J ew Mi Acade mi c e A c at al ys t for Wfaei onary 
Prop a g an d a: The Distortion of J e wirt i Satf- P e f a iu a Against Jnu* 
Anti Je wish Gospel Bkm the Uniqueness of Judeim/The lecture 
wiU be given m YIDDISH in two parts: 

Part 1 will be given on Thursday. 1 1th of Eyar, May 2, 1985, 
at iL30 p.m. in the lecture hall of the Begin Building 
on the Bar-1 Ian campus. 

Part 2 will be given on Sunday. 14th of Eyar. May 5, 1985. at 4 p.m. 
in the lobby of the Gasner (Mexico) building for Social Sciences. 

The lecture is open to the public free of charge. Buses to 
Bar-llan University indude routes 45, 87, 184. 43, 70, 68. 64,09. 


The central elections committee 
yesterday completed sending voters 
cards with details of how and where 
to vote to all 1.4 million registered 
voters. The committee -also 
approved the participation and sym- 
bols of foe seven lists contesting foe 
elections. They are foe Alignment 
(emet), the Likud ( mahal ), the 
Democratic Front for Peace and 
Equality (the letter vav), Shinui 
(hen), foe Workers’ Rights Move-, 
ment (raft:), the Progressive List for 
Peace (per), and Tebiya-Tzomet 
(*0- 

All of the above, with die excep- 
tion of Tehiya, will be tunning in the 
Na'amat elections, while foe Align- 
ment, the Likud, foe CRM and 
Tehiya win be contesting foe elec- 
tions for foe Agricultural Centre. 

The Alignment and the CRM 
signed a surplus-votes agreement for 
the Histadrut elections and those 
labour councils which the CRM is 
contesting. The object of the agree-, 
ment is to prevent surplus votes from 
accruing to foe Likud, a CRM 
spokesman said. . 

Histadrut Secretary-General Yis- 
rael Kessar said that he would insti- 
tute chang es in foe structure and 
functioning of die labour federation 
following the elections. 

Kessar was unwilling to detail his 
proposed changes. But be indicated 
that tme area would be to ensure that 
elections to Histadrut bodies be 
direct and representational and that 
senior positions are not hogged by 
“professionals.*'. 

The object of the changes would 
be to make foe Histadrut more re- 
sponsive to its membeis and “give 
the worker the feeling that he is 
receiving real answers,’’ Kessar said. 


Unionheads 

to work hard 

Jerusalem Port Reporter 

TEL AVTV. - Most of Israel’s work- 
ers will have foe day off Wednesday, 
May I, foe traditional workers' holi- 
day, though for many of the leaders 
of foe Histadrut and trade unions the 
day wiD probably be harder physical 
work than usual. 

'With Secretary-General Yisrael 
Kessar at their head, members of foe 
Histadrut Central Committee and 
trade union leaders wifi spend the 
day repairing bomb shelters in 
Kiryat Shmona and five other north- 
ern settlements. The project is in- 
tended to spearhead a national effort 
by the labour federation to see to 
many of foe security needs of the 
northern residents. 

The reason is primarily finan c ial, 
according to Ya’acov Isbai, chair- 
man of foe organizing committee. 
The Histadrut has budgeted IS35 
million, and Isbai is confident he will 
keep within that limit. 

A total of six marches and 11 
picnics will be held. The idea, Isbai 
said, is to bring the events to the 
workers in the places where they 
live. 

All Histadrut e n te r pri s es are to be 
dosed on May Day, as will be many 
public offices. No newspapers are 
published on-May Day. 


JUSTICES 

(Co pfla a rd tram Rage One) 
recommendation to foe president 
but rather a medical opinion from a 
Jerusalem cardiologist who found 
that prolonged imprisonment would 
endanger Seniora's life. 

This opinion, delivered by Prof. 
Dan Zivoni of the BtkorHolim Hos- 
pital, was not before foe courts when 
sentence was passed or when the 
appeal was heard, the ministry state- 
ment stressed. 

Zivoni wrote that Seniora is suf- 
fering from advanced heart disease 
and diabetes and requires rest, calm 
and close medical supervision, all of 
which would be difficult to have in 
prison. 

The ministry statement continued 
that “the justice minister wrote to 
foe president urging that as result of , 
this consideration alone, there is 
room to reduce the sentence of the j 
prisoner somewhat and substitute 3 
months actual imprisonment for a 
similar suspended sentence. ” 

Supreme Court Registrar Judge 
David Banov, speaking on behalf of 
Sham gar, last night said there would 
be “no comme n t or reaction” on the 
affair or to Nissim’s statement. 


Survivors to celebrate 
with ‘opera of hope’ 

An opera performed by cfaSdren 
in foe TheretieiBtadt concentration 
camp is to be staged at the celebra- 
tion of the 40th anniversary of the 
liberation of foe camp this Wednes- 
day at Kibbutz Givat Haim (Ihud), 1 
the Tberesienstadt Martyrs Re- 
membrance Association has 
announced. 


to move, a woman trained in self- /: 
defence is much more fikely to'fiiKL " 
an opportunity -to attack and rims 
save her life or prevent rape. \ ■ ■' 

Gty sports, department director ■ 
Yehuda Birenzweig told The Jem- 
saJem Fcwnbat foe city is plamiing .to 
give self-defence courses .in high 
schools, if ffK* p }wrrs arenot stynaed 
by budgetary cuts, he said, in two or 
three years every pupa ‘ 

wiB know selfdefence fochmqHBS, 
and be able to tear* them to other 
women in her family. - . 

The courses now givea bythe city 
together with the Society ior 
Contact-Combat consist of - 10 : 
hours' base setf-de&ncetrainnig at a ; . 


fjar gecff IS^UUUIOTmgww*^. 

“WeYeribt aiming -to. produce .a ^ 
fine of' -superwomen," Bueuzweig > 

women’^eoigaoaAiess o£ self- 
defencx^ make item more, alert a^. . 
increase tbdr ^f-confidenoe.. The. 
course will 'teich them about weak \ 
primts in. a- man’s, body, how to get 
out of strangle holds and howto^ave .. 
tfcemsdves, if possible. We want the - 

women . to walk saW? m the oty j 
streets at night,” he said./ r “ 

- He noted that many more women ■ 
from foe north erf foe dlyhadr^- X 
istered for The courses foan women s 

fromJa^andthesoxUhoftiieaty.. '* 



LEG9JD - 
Ana Mwtar lPFcontroti 


SLA-SIDON 


(Coottanedfrom Page One) - 
occupation of foe Sidon-Bcirut road. 

By last Wednesday, Lahad had. a 
unit of some 200 men in Jeztine. 
Israel had armed foe unhand agreed 
to wyrtimifr training its menus abase 
near al-Rinam. But Israel does not 
recognize that force as part of the 
SLA, nor wDI it assign' advisers to its 
commanders. ' 

This decision reflects painful les- 
sons from foe Lebanon war. Israel 
intends to seek friendly relations 


with : all Lebanese factions and de- 
finitely does riot plan. to commit 
troops to fight for ’one of the groups. 

The sources stressed that not ev- 
erything that happens in Lebanon 
requires an . IDF reaction, unless 
there is a danger to foe northern 
border, ■ 

On foe 'Other hand, the sources 
gasre Lahad the green light,, stating 
thatiocal forces in South Lebanon 
footdd primarily act to defend their 
owninterests. 


Lavi project must go ahead, 
Rabin te0sXF.S. official 




•. .w.: :*•- *:-• £ 


■ - Port Defence Reporter . 

TELAVIV..-DefciiSSterYit- 
zhak Rabin and Israel' Aircraft In- 
dustries managers yesterday told 
U.S. Undersecretary of Defence 
Fred fide they were determined to 
go ahead with the Lavi jet-fighter 
project. But they also said they 
hoped U.S. firms would produce 
many of its components. 

fide, responsible for defence poli- 
cy and planning, arrived here on 
Saturday evening cm a tour of several ’ 
countries. He' is due to leave 4oday 
following a second meeting with 
Rabin. • 

Sources said Ikle is known to have 
opposed foe Lavi project. Rabin 
opposed it when he was in the 
opposition, but yesterday be de- 
fended iL 

The sonrbes said Rabat believes 
that the project has “passed foe 
point of no return." He reportedly 


STRASBOURG, France (Renter). 
- President Francois Mitterrand 
scattered flowers over a mass grave 
in a former Nazi concentration camp 
yesterday to commemorate its 1 k 
beration by French forces in Novem- 
ber 1944. 

A blanket of snow covered foe 
bleak remains of the Struthof camp 
in the Vosges mountains of north- 
east France, where 12,000 of some 


supports it because it will create 
many, jobs and help develop local 
■techncJogy.'^-’' : . 

. Bitt foe project feces financial 
problems. The U.S. has paid 3250 
millio n for each of the past three 


"bat. pre-production costs , are ex- 
pected to reach 32 billion. Produc- 
tion.is to run between $13-15m. per 
plane. . ■ 

AtIDFheadquarteis, some senior . 
officers oppose foe project because 
it win be at foe expense of other 
projects,. : - 

- Israel would like foe U.S. to con- - 
tinitf financing foe Lavi. Officials 
here have been discussingfoe possi- 
bility of having half of the plane 
mack in tiie-XJ.S. Much of foe funds . 
needed for the plane would then 
remain in the U.S., and major U.S. 
industries might therefore support 
tiie project under such an arrange- 
ment. 


40,000 prisoners from several coun- 
tries died. . 

The only roncentration camp on 
french territory, Strufoof was built 
■ m the spring of 1941 by 300 Jews sent 
from Germany. A gas chamber was 
installed two years later. 

Every ^ French president since, the 
. war. has visited the camp during his 
term of office. - 
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A memorial service and unveiling of the tombstone of our dear 

ROSA KATZ 

ndeChorrtet — ' ■ V-- 

will be held tomorrow.Ttiesday, April 30i1885; - - V 

. at5.3Dpmi.atKfar Samir Cemcrfery, Haifa. 

Transportation will teswfromourhpiTfoar^- - 
10 YoBefSUH^at 5,Q0pjn. 7. ! , , 

Daughter Miriam Katz ‘ ’ • 

Max* Brother-in-law: Plncfaas Katz^awdFamlfy 


DANNY 

died suddenly on Shabbat '••• 

The funeral was held on Surttfey! 
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. Jetas*kjaPwt R^Mw1«r > 
V Despite Treasury opposition,. 2 n 
' agreement between tbe Energy 
Ministry a^ a grt^ of Amerk^^^ 
Jewish investors for.ajflO millioi>oil 
exploration venture ffi- f tfae centrai 
Negev aone one^tepcfcisertoreality . 
yesterday ;* V." 
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en ffiuszas rfenfly prdmoting-die 
agreement with thegroup-beaded 

- try U.S. cal tycoon Arruand Hammer 

- argun?g it wtfoldbe a’ bwn for 

possible Oil discovery here. Howev- 
er, Hnai^NfinisteT Yhzhak-Mod- 
a’i, af onn^oieigy Knight 

to block tfw.deal b^oszraf what be 
considers inadequate safeguards for 
state funds, tbat would ^e offered to 
the group, as is customary in bira- 
ness ventures'by foreign iavcstors:v 

State grants' are normally- made 
ayaalabfe-tp invested. pn: condStipn 


the contractaie not fulfilled, regard- . 
lew .of tfce leasorL Btrt Sbnjiai, in' 
negotiating the' contract with the 


Hammer group, agreed to waive the 
default obligation under certain ot- 
mmstances. If the Treasury did not 
: yield; fie- Said, the Hamnnsr group 
would probably withdraw its offer 
. and abandon the venture altogether. 

On Friday, Shalial said he would 
ignore Modal and sign with die 
■ Tfamni cr group’s Israel re p res e nta- 
tive yesterday. 

; Faced with an embarrassing dis^ ’ 
- pine between two membens of his 
cabinet^ Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres yesterday met with the two 
minist ers following -the cabinet 
meeting. ' 

'It was decided that instead of 
: Shaba! signing, die pact yesterday, a 
copy ‘of Ufe draft agreement would 
_ be sent by facsimile to the group’s 
’ New Yoric headquarters for fts^igna- 
ture. Afterwards, it would be re- 
turned . fo Jerusalem where Sbahal 
' would sign far the government, 

A' nrimsoy source toki The Jem- 
■ salem Post that the draft agreement 
reads exactly ^s minfstry negotiators 
hadprepartdit ' 



T^-tnbe fertillzatMm 

IN VITRO (test-tube) feitiK2atian 
treatment for women- who canhot 
have children naturaHy is to^begia 
soon at the HistadrutKapatJiolim’s 
Carmel Hospital in Haife> Kupat 
Halim s^ye^aday. ; , /. > *• 

: Sdf-defenc^ measures - • ^ 

“ l A NEW ALARM deifee'eosting '■ 
only ISlJ)00 r gas to repel attackers 
and courses in self-defence are to be 
made available to women; ancf the: 
elderfy by Na’amat. 7 * \ 

At a meeting hekint the initiative . 
of Na’amat SecretaryMasha Lubels- 
ky with Pptfce ftfe&er Haim BSr-. 
Lev and Qvil Guard comutander ' 
Shan! Givoli, Lubelsky a Iso offered 
the assistance of Na’am^s lnmidies 
around the country in fhe pohee’s 
effortsto deal with attacks against 
the elderly and agains t women. ~ 

.A committee of police ofBcersand 
behavioural aaentisfcs will be estab-^ 
lished jointly by tire potice. and 
Na’amat to determine the best ways 
for victims to behave when 
threatened with vfirience.;- 

*E1 A1 cimti^ntSbn ' ?:'*% ' 

THE CbCKPET 'of ET^V fimt - 
Boeing 707 will be sbownkt the New - 
York Sea- Air- SpaceMuseoin on’ 


investment council. 

She religions setdementssouthof 
tbe : .Caza B^trict are behind the 
proposal. A guest home and res? 
tanranf which hkye been operated frr 
the region for the past few months 
. have nret cca^derable success. The ' 
planned recreation village twill in^- ' 
dude 144' rooms as well as re- 
creatkma] facilities. 

The project’s costs axe estimated 
at £3.5 imffi hn- of which tbe councO 
•reco m meoded a.toanof 60 percent 
to themvestors,. - 

Gomferences 

• - SOME 1% conferences involving 
; about 65,006 participants are ex- 
pected to be held m ferae! this year, 
according to the Tourism Ministry. 
Fivft of the conferences are to in- 
volve between 2,000-5,000 partid- 


after learning A1 vjas wng 

the "retiretT’ plane 
its air crews. El A! waHceii 1 

the plan’s 4-ton cockpit, from door 
and. electronics system, to New. York 
'yesterday;, . / 

Better care..* ,/ : • . ' : -,'i ; --V * * 

A DRAS7TC anpiwem aht ~ in- the 
treatment ttf persons seriously m- 


■ . An interna tkmal Salvation Army 
conference, with some 2,000 mem- 
bers from around the worid talcing 

■ part, was held ; this month. The 
Salvation Army is a Protestant com- 
munxty wife some 2J> millio n adhe- 
rents Jhat e! devoted to helping the 
needy and Other charitable works. 

. , More Christian groups are holding 
conferences here.than-m the past, 
tife ministry reported. 

Wflttmgjewcjry ; vi \ 

s'-’**-*-- 'T’-ir.-y ■&!?■ ... *■ * _ ■ 


least six^ycs^thehMdbfth^ 


i Ainirafsaaihai^j^^ 
ity andMagen David Adorn started a 
joint campaign two months: ago ; On 
televisitm on how antiwben to treat 
persons In jured'in road accidents 90 
per ceut of the jcarionsly injured 
arrive m hosptals .by ambulance, 
compared to only about 20" per cent 
beforethestart oftbecainp&ign. 

Katif attraction l v ; ; ' 

A RECREATION . Vfll^ in tire , 
jCatif region, planned to appeaitp 
religious families, ’has 


fbe gentmed at OwTijobce station it 
221 Rebov Dteenigoff in Td Aviv. 

- Among the jeweby is a gald ring 
; bearii^ the initials “tafzayin,” and a 
bracelet with the inscription *T3rigjrt- 
te.” " • 

posses^m^ two yon(h^ indudes 
rings, bracelets and gold necklaces. . 

Honker loses ticeiu^ 

A TEL AVIV man who drove in 
-reverse on a busy street and honked 
hfe horn towarn other driverslost his 
appeal recently against the suspen- 
si on of his drivnigEcence and against 
theTS75,000 fee he received. 

Ahiya Halperun. was found guilty 
of committing the offence last 
November on RehoV Hayarkon, 
near the U.S. Embassy. The Tel 
Aviv Magistrate’s Court suspended 
. his Bctaicefar 45daysand fm«i him. 
Halpenm appealed againstthe sent- 
ence. . - A.- 
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TEL AVIV- (Itim). - The Likud 
students list . be rmming jm 

the Tel Aw Uniy^ty’studrat eleo-~ 
tions today, because, it says,"-tiie. 
election, date M committee were 
chosen against regufetibns. -• '• • ; 

Biit the Labour stadents jfet says 
the real- reason the; liked is- apt; 
running is. that ia^ year it received, 
only 24 per cent of the vote; 

TBreeKstswaU comp^mto* 9 ? s 
elections: the Labour list,. affiliated 
with the Labour Party; aMapam Kst, 
and a Campus Hst, wbidi rndudes 
fefe-wiag sttideats not mutodunder: ‘ 


Section proceedings and count- 


inig wilL be supervised by the Law 
X^epartnxent’s Dr. Barudi Bracha. 
The^ tiiam elections feme has been 

tuition ratesj /Tbe campaign has re- 
jjortedly been. quieter than in pre- 
riomyeara/:.-' - 

STOPPAGE. - Greece dosed its air 
coxridors to <3vilEan aircraft yester- 
day after 420 air- traffic controllers, 

. seeking additional fringe benefits, 
staged a f<mr-hbui. worfc stoppage 
CONTRACT, - iKnwait y.esfterday 
awarded a 33. milKon dinar ($3.00m.) 
highway construction contract to the 
Cainmon BerriaxdCo. of France. 


i 



|g£ Expert calls Galilee lookouts’ a Mure 


By YA’ACOV FRLEDLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

HAIFA. - -The Jewish Agency's 
settlements eftons ;n :hc Galilee 
mountairs are a failure, and serve 
mainly ;c» provoke the Arab resi' 
dents and create friction. Anon 
Sofer. professor of geography and 
head of Haifa University's Jewish- 
Arab Centre. io;d The Jerusalem 
Post yesterday . 

Tne ' misplaced effon " is leaving 
“vast and strategically vital stretches 
of the country bare, creating a secur- 
ity hazard." Sofer said. 

He has made a detailed study of 
the subject which is shortly to be 
published in The Journal of the 
Israel: Geographic Society . 

Sofer holds that the “look out” 
settlements in the Secev region of 
Western Gaiilee "should be official- 
ly designated as suburbs of Haifa. 
The agency should take its hands off 
them.” 

That wc-uid allow them to grow 


"without the bureaucracy that is 
keeping them unriably small, by 
such limitations as compulsory 
graphological tests for candidates." 
By removing all restrictions they 
would stand on their own feet, and 
tho«e that fail could be abandoned as 
impracticable, he said. 

“The whole idea of settlements 
with 15 to 10 families, dependent on 
outside work." he said, "is mis- 
taken. It boils down to pregnant 
women "looking out" over state- 
owned land to prevent Arab villa- 
gers taking them over. This is an 
anachronism dating back to the 
tower-and-stockade kibbutzim of 
half a century ago. Today we’ve got 
the army.** 

Sofer held that the lookouts ( mitz - 
pimi achieve little but create tension 
and friction with their Arab neigh- 
bours who have started a spurt of 
building to forestall the loss of the 
empty lands. 

In comra distinction stands the pri- 
vate enterprise Kfar Vradim (Rose 


Judge’s compromise bid 
fails in Laromme Hotel sit-in 


Greek Orthodox Patriarch Diodorus I, accompanied by bead of the 
Judea Samaria Civil Administration Aluf-Mishne (Col. l Freddy Zach. 
makes his way yesterday to the St. George’s Monastery in Wadi Kelt 
from a new road in tbe wadi. The road, which was opened yesterday, is 
oo an upper ledge of the wadi. Church and civil administration 
. officials accompany the patriarch and Zach on their trek from the road 
to the fifth-century monastery. ( Eli Hcrshkoriiz . Zoom 7 s i 

Trained,’ says Israeli 
of arrest in Miami 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Ezra Tissona yesterday told Galei 
Zabal in a long-distance interview 
from Florida that he was "framed for 
(local) political reasons" when be 
was arrested in Miami on suspicion 
of arranging the theft of SI milfion in 
sand and gravel owned by Dade 
County, Florida. 

Tissona was arrested with Joseph 
Lazar, 42, another former Israeli 
with suspected links to organized 
crime. 

Tissona yesterday was released on 
baflin Miami. 

Tissona, 40, is alleged to have 
been on a Kst of 11 organized-crime 
leaders in Israel in the mid-1970s. 
For the last two years he has been 
involved in farming in Jamaica and 
the flea market business in Florida. 

Miami police report that Tissona 
used some Sim. of county-own ear- 
thfifl In a large flea-market area 
“owned by the TsraeH. Tferpohce 
‘report that theyfemd in TBS&naV 
records evidence showing links be- 
tween him and Axnnon Bachsihan, 
another Israeli reputedly involved in 


Israeli crime, who resides in Miami. 

Tissona told the army radio sta- 
tion that the mayor of Hialeah, a city 
neighbouring Miami, and a local 
political organization are in a politic- 
al struggle and that he had been 
made the scapegoat in the quarrel. 
He did not explain, but said thai 
*Tm not connected to it. don’t know 
what it’s about, and besides they're 
blowing it all out of proportion.” 

Tissona, a former Israel backgam- 
mon champion, was recently in Tel 
Aviv to testify for the prosecution in 
the blackmail and extortion trial of . 
journalist Yigal Laviv. He testified 
that Laviv had extorted thousands of ; 
dollars from him. 

"Because my work here is so sue- ! 
cessful. they framed me." said Tisso- 
na, describing how ”20 policemen 
came to my house just as I arrived 
back from Israel, and they handcuf- 
fed goennd arrested me. , , 

. say I stole land - not me** 

^per^nally, of course, mV workers CJ 
and that it happened eight months ' 
ago. I don’t know what they're talk- 1 
ing about,” he said. i 


BEERS HEBA (Itim). - In a two- 
hour off-ihe-record discussion in 
Magistrates Court here yesterday. 
Judge Yitzhak Salzrran failed to 
convince the workers and owners of 
the Laromme Hotel in Eilat :o reach 
a compromise by which the workers 
would end their 10-day sit-in in the 
hotel. 

Tne workers ha\ e been protesting 
plans by the ow-ners. the Coral 
Beach Company, to turn over man- 
agement of the hotel to Club 
Mediterranee. which is expected to 
replace the staff with foreign work- 
ers. Tne company last week received 
a temporary injunction ordering the 
workers to'leave the hotel. Yester- 
day’s session was to have dealt with 
the owner's complain: that the work- 
ers' refusal to lea’.e put them in 
contempt of court. 

Salzberg tried to convince the 
sides that the workers should leave 
and the owners should drop their 
complaint. 

“If they brought an English judge 
to take your place, your honour, 
what would you do?" asked Larom- 
me works committee chairman Sami 
Toledano. 


When the workers refused to 
leave, the judge opened tbe formal 
session on contempt charges. Works 
committee attorney, Btnyamin 
Cohen, argued that the court had 
had no jurisdiction to issue an in- 
junction ordering workers to leave 
their workplace, maintaining that 
only a labour court could deal with 
such an issue. 

The contempt charge, Cohen 
argued, could be dealt only after the 
issue of jurisdiction was settled. 

Salzman then decided to postpone 
the discussion to tomorrow, when all 
issues connected to the hotel dispute 
are to be beard. He also ruled that 
the works committee does not legal- 
ly represent all 127 workers, and 
ordered ail the workers or attorneys 
representing them to appear in court 
tomorrow. 

Interior Ministry Director- 
General Hahn Kubersky has prom- 
ised that the ministry will not grant 
work permits to foreigners seeking 
employment at the Laromme Hotel 
in Eilat. Histadrut Secretary- 
General Yisrael Kessar yesterday 
told the labour federation central 
committee. 


Police say woman tricked dealers 


Variety: We’re here 
to give, not to socialize 


By HAIM SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Not everyone is happy to give 
away money, bat the members of 
Variety seem to exult in it. 

"Variety is a charitable organiza- 
tion, not a fraternal or social one.” 
U.S. TV personality Monty Hall, a 
past president of the group, told a 
press conference in the Jerusalem 
Hilton Hotel yesterday, to mark the 
58th International Convention of 
Variety. The convention is being 
held in Jerusalem this week. As the 
press conference was taking place, 
30 of the top groups from around the 
world were comparing notes on how 
to raise funds for needy children. 

In Israel, the Variety Club, whose 
first president was Chaim Herzog, is 
building a centre for "child and fami- 
ly developmental habitation," a 
place where children with birth de- 
fects can be aided from before birth 
and throughout their development. 


for gathering the funds for its own 
projects, a visi; by the international 
officers resulted in contributions of 
$165,000 towards the 56.5 million 
centre, on which S4m. has already 
been spent. 

In addition to the local projects, 
the international body also sponsors 
“Lifeline,” which brings children in 
need from undeveloped areas to 
places, (including Israel), where 
they can get sophisticated medical 
help. Of 500 children brought to 
help, only one was lost. 

During their deliberations, the 
some 700 delegates will choose a new 
president to replace Sal ah Hassa- 
nein. the president of United Artists 
who was born in Egypt and left that 
country some 40 years ago. Slated to 
replace him is Joseph Sinay, whose 
father, a Jew living in Palestine, left 
to go to America during World War 
I. (A special supplement on Variety 
appears with today's Jerusalem 
Post.) 


TEL AVTV (Itira). - A 59-year-old 
local womair has tricked antique 
‘saleSmen and others. In Israel and 
iabroad out of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars worth of property, police 
sav. 

A police representative asking a 
Tel Aviv court to extend the remand 
of Ahnva Gazit said she had repre- 
sented herself as a millionairess and 
art dealer and had extracted valu- 
able property’ from dealers for many 
years. 

She said Gazit was arrested after a 
Tel Aviv woman told police that 
Gazit, who had rented her apart- 
ment and presented berseJf as a 
diamond trader, fraudulently ex- 
tracted from her 5120,000 worth of 
antiques and jewelry that were in the 
apartment. The policewoman said 
that the arrest led to the discovery of 
manv other frauds bv Gazit. some of 


them involving the property of 
Israelis living in New York: Gazit, 
who was found with only ISlOO.fXJO, 
is not cooperating with police, and 
insists that she has spent all foe 
money she had "made.” 

The policewoman also told the 
court that Gazit gave her victims bad 
cheques for huge sums as guarantees 
for furniture and other items she 
“bought," and probably sold the 
objects in tbe flea market for a third 
of their value. She said complaints 
against Gazit so far tell of frauds of 
over $400,000 all told. 

Gazit 's advocate said she should 
be released because she is tbe widow 
of a high-ranking Israel Defence 
Forces officer, and the affairs she 
was involved in are material for civil, 
not criminal suits. But tbe judge 
extended her remand for another 15 
day’s. 


Garden Village) scheme of Stef 
Wertheimer, near Nahariya, which 
is flourishing. It is free of bureaucra- 
tic restrictions and will soon have 
more residents than all the lookouts 
combined, he said. 

"Government efforts in tbe 
Galilee should be directed at helping 
people settle where they choose,” 
Sofer said. 

He scored the efforts to settle the 
central Galilee as impracticable “be- 
cause we do nor have the manpower. 
It only harms the vital settlement of 
the Jordan Rift which lies empty. We 
can’t manage both. I believe the rift 
must be settled quickly for strategic 
purposes, and we should not waste 
Our resources for settlements among 
tbe Arab population, which only 
rubs them the wrong way.” 

Sofer said "from Kiryar Shmona 
to Eilat we have a population of only, 
150,000 facing Syria and Jordan. 
This is the area the government 
should strive to settle, and fast.” 


Kollek meets 
Jewish taxi drivers 

Representatives of the Jewish taxi 
drivers association in Jerusalem 
vesterday discussed with Jerusalem 
Mayor Teddy Kollek the problems 
following the recent murders of 
Arab and Jewish taxi drivers, both of 
Jerusalem. 

No Arab taxi drivers took part in 
the meeting although they had been 
invited to the mayor's office. 

On Arpil 19. David Caspi was 
found murdered in his taxi in 
Sbuafat, an Arab neighbourhood in 
north Jerusalem. Several Jerusalem 
Arabs have been arrested in connec- 
tion with the killing. 

A few days later, Hamis Tatanji, 
an Arab taxi driver from Shuafat, 
was found shot in his cab outside 
Jerusalem. Police believe he was 
killed by Jews to avenge Caspi's 
slaying. 

In the meeting with Kollek, the 
taxi drivers pledged to continue pro- 
viding service everywhere in the city. 
However, Arab passengers who ask 
to be taken to villages at night will be 
left off on the main road. The drivers 
said they will not risk entering vil- 
lages. (Itim) 


Mrs. Shamir arrives 
at B-G without ticket 

Shulamit Shamir, the wife of Vice 
Premier and Foreign Minister Yit- 
zhak Shamir, arrived at Ben-Gurion 
Airport without her passport yester- 
day momingrfiadthe 460 passengers-, 
in the jumbo plane she was to board 
waited an extra quarter of an hour 
while her driver retrieved tbe pap- 
ers. 

Mrs. Shamir, who left the country 
on a mission for the Bonds, only 
realized she was without her pass- 
port and flight ticket when she had to 
present them to airport officials. She 
was allowed on the plane without her 
papers, but the plane was nonethe- 
less delayed as the papers were 
rushed to her. (Itim) 


DISPUTE. - The Haifa Labour 
Council yesterday declared a labour 
dispute at Israel Railways over the 
Civil Service Commission's prop- 
osed dismissal of 250 railway em- 
ployees. 


Though each chapter is responsible Post.) 


Mayors from eight nations convene in capita] 

Jerusalem Post Reporter opening this evening in the capital. 

Some 27 mayors from eight coun- The Sixth Jerusalem Conference 

tries are to study the ways Jerusalem of Mayors has as its theme: "Today's 


municipal officials combine plans for needs and tomorrow’s vision - con- 
the future with preserving tradition timxity and change in the life of the 
at the annual conference of mayors dry." 
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SPORTS AS A COMMON LANGUAGE 
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The public is invited to 

THE 1st ANNUAL NATIONAL SOCCER GAME 
of INTERNS FOR PEACE 
with JEWISH and ARAB SOCCER STARS 

SUNDAY, MAY 5, 1985, 16.30 at the Tamra MATNAS SOCCER FIELD, 

WESTERN GALILEE 

DONATION: 1. 000 Shekels (all proceeds will go to the advancement of Jewish/ Arab 
cooperative sports and education in Israel) 

THIS IS A FAMILY EVENT, APPROPRIATE ALSO FOR SCHOOL FIELD TRIPS!!! 
COME SEE THE PROFESSIONAL PLAYERS: 

Jimi Turk. Nimi Dreyfuss, Zahi Armeli, Roni Rosenthal, Asmi Nassar 

David Levy, Shafik Aihazil , Moshe Selector 

The game is being organized by INTERN 5 FOR PEACE in conjunction with the j J 

Tamra Matnas arid the "Lining Together" projects of the northern matnasim. / 

★ Bus leaves from Hechal HaTarbut. Tel Aviv, 14.00 (1,000 shekels) *“*r. 

★ From Haifa. Egged No. 168 , 

INTERNS FOR PEACE is recruiting people interested in working in the field of [ »K- «k 

Jewish-Arab cooperation (full-time). J 

Further details: 03-297678 1 


AT THE DAN NETANYA HOTEL, WE SERVE YOU 
■ ■■.■— IN STYLE 


...like giving you 
complimentary copies 
of The Jerusalem Post 
every day. Just another 
“extra” from the Dan Hotels. 

The Dans of Israel Hotels and Resorts 
The King David, Jerusalem; Dan Tel Aviv; Dan Carmel, Haifa: 

Dan Netenya; Dan Accadla, Herzliya; Dan Caesarea. 


J ETUIS A. LEM 
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WE WON’T JUST 
SELL TO YOU— 

We'll help you plan your home or 
office heating, cooling or 
ventilation requirements. Be 
confident in the company you 
choose to do the job. N. Mayer 
won’t just sell you the product, 
they make certain the product 
suits your specific needs 
perfectly. Your money is spent 
wisely on first-rate know-how, 
gained from 37 years of 
professional experience in 
Israel. For free estimates (with 
no obligation) on sales, 
installation, maintenance and all 
kinds of electrical work, call N. 
Mayer at 02-223303 or 226519, 
or come by at 10 Ben Sira St 
from 7.30-1 and 4-6, Tuesdays 
and Fridays until 1 . We speak 
your language. 

MASHTELA AVI WILL 
GREEN YOUR GARDEN 
AT BARGAIN FRIGES 

You'll find Avi's plant nursery at 
Malka (Manahat) almost on the 
bridge across the road to Kiryat 
Yovei on the way from town. He's 
been joined by Yousouf (pre- 
viously with Ha-mashtela) and 
he has some great bargains. 
Geraniums for only IS400, hun- 
dreds of rose bushes - all 
varieties, tea, climber, miniature; 
hollyhocks, petunias, wallflow- 
ers, house plants, succulents 
and cacti, planters and contain- 
ers, fertilisers and additives, 
tools etc. in fact everything you 
need to green your garden and 
home. In addition Avi who has 30 
years experience in Jerusalem 
will give you a free estimate for 
getting your garden into prize 
condition and' maintaining .it. 
MASHTELA AVI - well worth a 
visit - at GESHER MALKA. tel 
41 1 853. Open Sun. - Thurs. 7-3, 
4-6. Wed. 7-3. Fridays 7-2.30pm. 


HOT CORNED BEEF 
ON RYE FROM 
JERUSALEM'S 
ORIGINAL 

[SALT BEEF SPECIALIST] 


Hot corned beef (salt beef) on rye 
with mustard and all the trim- 
mings. Pastrami, hot dogs, hot 
soups, chopped herring, cold 
cuts, fiench fries, tasty salads, 
beers, spirits and a wide selection 
of cocktails, — including kosher 
oina coteda. At the bar or in the 
cafe. Music, darts, kosher. SOLO- 
MON'S SALOON (previously Deli 
Nepij. 11 YOEL SALOMON off 
Kikar Zion. 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Tel. 02-221885. Closed Friday, 
open after Shabbat. TAKE 
AWAYS. 

EAT AND ENJOY 

From the on-lhe-house welcome 
vodka to the final lemon tea and 
strudel, everything at GOLDA'S. 
Jerusalem's newest and finest 
Jewish restaurant is great The 
harmonious decor, the attentive 
service, the East European 
Jewish cooking. At GOLDA'S 
you'll eat to your heart’s content 
— all those traditional dishes 
that your mother and 
grandmother made. GOLOA at 
the MORIAH JERUSALEM 
HOTEL, 39 Keren Hayesod St. 
Open every evening except 
Friday 6.30 p.m. til 10. For 
reservations 02-232232. Kosher 
cf course. Eat and enjoy! 


GREEN THUMBS 
FOR HERE 

If you're not A1 at gardening, 
haven't the time or the experience 
then phone for Avner and Gabi. 
They're experts at designing and 
planting gardens, roof gardens, 
balconies and installing and 
maintaining irrigation systems 
both large and small. They 'll give 
you free advice and estimates. 
They’re from GINAT TAMAR, the 
capital's super nursery. With a 
first class selection of plants, 
shrubs, trees, climbers, bushes, 
house plants etc., they’ve 
something to please everyone. 
GINAT TAMAR (previously 
Ha'mashtela) Is at 17 BEfTAR, 
TALPIOT (bus 7). Open Sun. - 
Thurs. 7 a.m. tR 6 p.m. Fridays til 2 
p.m. TeL 02-71 9972. 

ISRAELI ART FROM 
AGAMTOZARTTCKY 

With perhaps the capital's finest 
selection of prints- Bhos, etchings, 
watercolours and oils. Alec's Fine 
Art at the King Solomon Sheraton 
Hotel is a sure stop for resident 
and tourist alike. They've works 
by Castel, Ticho. Bergner, Fima, 
Tumaritin. Gutman, SieimatzKy. 
Kadi sh man, Lipshrtz and more. 
They've sculpture and some 
exclusive Judaica. Open Sunday 
thru’ Thursday 10 a.m.-1l p.m., 
Friday tij 2 p.m.. Saturday from 7 
p.m. Browse freely at leisure. 
Crecfit cards accepted. ALEC'S 
FINE ART. KING SOLOMON 
SHERATON HOTEL 

*FHE GREATEST 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
FOR GOLDEN AGERS 

Enjoy historical cities and green, 
serene countryside, the castles 
and lakes, the sites and sounds 
and the people. We take you on 
guided tours of the most fabled 
cities - London, Windsor. Ox- 
ford. Stratford, Edinburgh, York, 
and to Wales and the Lake Dis- 
trict There’s an evening at the 
theatre and a cruise on Lake 
Windemere, and a whole lot 
more. H/B kosher throughout no 
Shabbat travel, all for only 
$1449. Tour date: June 6-20. If 
westward ho is your bent, we 
give you Boston round-trip for 
only $550, New York for only 
$599. ZIONTOURS JERU- 
SALEM. 23 HILLEL St. (next to 
Shamai St Post Office). Tel 02- 
23332677/8. Open every day 
from 8:30 am. to 6:30 p.m. ; Wed. 
and Fri. till 1 p.m. 

Mark Feldman, 
Your travel professional 

WELCOME TO 
THE GARDEN 

So convenient - right in the cen- 
tre of the hotel area - so relaxing 
in a lush green garden, and such 
tasty foods. What more could 
you want. Its THE GARDEN BAR 
- RESTAURANT - open every 
day from 8 a.m. to midnight and 
Saturdays as welt for traditional 
cholent. They've Israeli break- 
fast lunch and dinner and their 
speciality - a genuine South 
American charcoal grill with juicy 
beef steaks, iamb chops, veal 
breasts and hamburgers. Wines, 
liquors, natural juices, etc. Enjoy 
Jerusalem's lovliest GARDEN - 
the restful atmosphere, the de- 
lightful food. 28 King David St., 
almost opposite the King David 
Hotel. Kosher, Tel. 221786. 



DONUT DUCK 

18 (HAI) flavours. Buy TEN get TWO FREE. 
Kosher* under Rabbinate supervision. 
MORDECHAI BEN HILLEL 3 
twixt King George and Ben Yehuda 



Buy 

Israeli 

products 


South African gold mines fire 15,000 strikers 

13,000 at worlds largest pit lock-in, won’t leave 


JOHANNESBURG (Reuter). - 
Union officials said yesterday that 
miners had locked themselves into 
hostels at the world’s largest gold 
mine, where J 30.000 black workers 
were sacked on Saturday and were 
refusing to leave. 

But die owners of the huge Vaal 
Reefs gold mine complex. 150km. 
south *"o£ Johannesburg, denied 
charges by the officials that tear-gas 
had been used to flush the miners 
out. Use of teargas was reported to 
Reuters by Cyril Ramaphosa, presi- 
dent of South Africa’s National Un- 
ion of Mineworkens (NUM). „ 

Some 13.000 workers were dismis- 
sed by the owners, the Anglo- 


American Coroporation, along with 
about 2J00 others at the neighbour- 
ing Hartebeesfomein mine, after 
two months of sporadic strikes dis- 
rupted output. 

A mine spokesman said no police 
were in the area and workers could 
have mistaken mine security -officials 
for police. 

Ramaphosa said workers had 
locked themselves into hostels and 
were refusing to leave. “It is a state 
of siege. "be said. 

A spokesman at police headquar- 
ters in Pretoria said he bad no know- 
ledge of police involvement in the 
Vail Reefs dispute. 

The mine spokesman said there 


had been isolated incidents of in- 
timidation. with most workers want- 
ing to pack and leave but being 
prevented by others. 

About 2J200 workers sacked at die 
Hartebeesfontein mine were leaving 
peacefully, said a spokesman for the 
Anglovaal Company, the owners. 

The Anglo-American spokesman 
said production losses at Vaal Reefs 
would cost up to 25 million rand 
(S12.5m.) and work would stop for 
about two weeks. 

“We expect most of the workers to 
reapply for jobs and this wiH be 
considered according to their re- 
cord,” he said. 

Once the workers have beat paid 


off they will be sent back to black 
homelands as under South Africa's 
apartheid laws they-’ axe not permit- 
ted to remain mlhe area. . 

In continuing unrest in blade com- 
munities elsewhere in South Africa, 
police yesterday used teargas .and 
rubber bullets to counter stone- 
throwing crowds. 

Police shot dead a. 16-yearroW 
black after about 500 people stoned 
a house in die troubled Easton 
Cape, centre of violence in the past 
year in which more than 300 have 

died, police said. ; 

Police homes and vehicles were 
attacked with petrol bombs .and 
stones in several other areas. 


Aufcfe’sswansong 

VmtSportsStatt 

tel AVIV. > Tonight’s State CupF 
basketball feml between MaccaK 
Tel Ayiv anff MaccaW, Haifa may be 
Aulde Perry's . swan scrag in Israeli 
basketball: ' ' • " _ 

The 35-y ear-old veteran Maccaw 
Tel Aviv veteran surprised friends 

^ whpn them 


Iran says it will make own 
medium, long-range rockets 


TEHERAN (Reuter). - Iran has 
completed research on long and 
medium -range missiles and is now- 
working on their production, a gov- 
ernment minister has said in an inter- 
view, 

Mohsen Rafiqdoosr. Minister in 
charge of the Revolutionary Guard 
Corps - a parallel body to the army - 
made clear in the interview with tee 
Corps Magazine that the missiles 
had not yet been deployed. 

“We hope we will soon be able to 
defend the Islamic revolution with 
missiles built by ourselves." he said 
in the magazine's latest issue. 


Iran’s new electric guillotine 
cuts off five burglars’ hands 


TEHERAN ( Reuter). - Five thieves 
have each bad one of their hands 
chopped off and Teheran courts 
have ordered two adulterers to be 
stoned to death under Iran’s system 
of Islamic punishments. 

A spokesman of tee Supreme 
Judicial Council said preparations 
are under way for the stoning to 
death. He said that in the nine 
months before last January 160 peo- 
ple were flogged for such acts as 
fornication and one man was sent- 
enced to death for sodomy. 

Iran introduced Islamic law and 
punishment for some crimes wo 
years ago and is gradually extending 
the system. It recently announced 
invention of an electric guillotine for 
chopping off tee hands of thieves. 



to hang up his sneakers. "AH good 
things must come to an end,” Aulcie 

Sa Alteough beisnot under contract 
to play next season ftrrMaccabt, tee 
management, looking back on his 


Since he joined tee dob a decade 

~ *gn , man y tryto pcrstt&ds him tO fill 
the gaps that must arise during ti* 


Diplomats said those missiles may 
have originated in Libya. 

Rafiqdoost also said in his inter- 
view teat Iran had started produc- 
tion of a guided anti-tank missile, 
which he described as veiy efficient 
and one of the most advanced in the 
world. 

“We hope the first batch of these 
missiles, which are wholly made in 
Iran, will soon be used on tee battle- 
fields..." he said, 

Iran hopes to begin mass produc- 
tion this year of mortar launchers 
and was working on, though not yet 
producing, artillery pieces, the 
minister added. 


The five who suffered tee punish- 
ment - amputation on a sixth has 
been ordered - were among 44S 
convicted of burglary. The others 
w?re flogged. 

He said 19 murderers were ex- 
ecuted after relatives of the victims 
insisted on reciprocal punishment 
under qessass - part of Islamic law 
based on tee principle of an eye for 
an eye. 

Relatives, who can commute the 
death sentence to payment of “blood 
money," decided againstexccutions 
in 51 cases. 

Gangs of youths recently demons- 
trated for two weeks daily in Teher- 
an for enforcement of tee Islamic 
dress rules until ordered to stop by 
President Ali Khamenei. 




Former Dachau concentration camp prisoners and thousands. of 
others gather at Dachan yesterday to mark the 40th anniversary of the 
liberation of the camp by U-S. troops on April 29, 1945. 

(Reuter telephoto) 


Police slay woman in crowd 
as violence continues in India 


NEW DELHI (Reuter). - Troops 
patrolled three towns in India’s west- 
ern Gujarat state yesterday to try io 
prevent further violent protests 
against a government polio.- reserv- 
ing jobs and college places for 
minorities, police said. 

A police spokesman said teat the 
state's largest city. Ahmedabad. was 
tense but peaceful yesterday. 

The city has been the focal point of 
11 days of riots in which at least 55 
people have been killed. 

Four people were injured yester- 
day in Surat. 225 kilometres south of 
Ahmedabad, when police fired on 
crowds setting fire to huts in a slum 
area of tee city, the spokesman said. 


Troops went into Surat last night 
after street violence erupted Satur- 
day despite a curfew clamped on the 
city. 

One woman wounded Saturday in 
police firing in Surat died yesterday 
of her injuries, state-run All India 
Radio reported. 

The spokesman said an indefinite 
curfew clamped on tee old walled 
city area and two other districts of 
Ahmedabad was briefly relaxed 
yesterday to allow people to buy 
essential supplies. 

“But only women were allowed to 
leave their homes. It was a tightly 
organized operation," he said. 


Rare public protest held in Peking 


Libya stops 
assisting 
Sudan rebels 

DOHA (Reuter). - Sudan’s new 
defence minister. Brig. Osman 
Abdullah Mohammed, said yester- 
day that Libyan leader Muammar 
Gaddafi has promised to stop aiding 
rebels in southern Sudan, “and we 
have even heard that he has given 
orders to this effect." 

Mohammed told Reuters during a 
tonr of Arab stares to explain tee 
-new government's policies that he 
.expected better relations' with its 
neighbours Libya and Ethiopia. • 

“This could help end the Rebellion 
in southern Sudan, since tee two 
countries are the major backers of 
the rebels," he said. 

Sudan and Libya last week 
announced tee normalization of ties, 
which under thfe former regime of 
President Ja'afar Numeiri had been 
strained over charges by Khartoum 
that Libya was aiding the rebels. 

A Sudanese delegation also went 
to Addis Ababa on Friday in a bid to 
improve relations with Ethiopia. 

The minister accused the Numeiri 
regime, ousted on April 6, of having 
isolated Sudan from many countries. 
He said Sudanese delegations now 
are trying to establish “brotherly 
contacts" with Arab and otheT 
neighbouring countries. 


Over 100 killed 
in Nigerian clash 
with Islamic sect 

LONDON (AP). - More than 100 
Nigerians are reported shot to death 
or beheaded in sectarian dashes in 
the eastern Nigerian centre of 
Gombe, tee semi-official news agen- 
cy of Nigeria reported yesterday, 
quoting a police source in foedtyl 

Io a dispatch, monitored in Lon- 
don, the agency also said tear mem- 
bers of tee Mahatszbe wet, an out- 
lawed Moslem, breakaway group, 
opened fire^on^^md^r^^^^r 

injuring’ fair -press 1 sedretary^ai^ar 
policeman.' - . 

The death toll reported by "the 
agency’s correspondent in Gombe, 
in Baudzi stare about 965km. north 
east of Nigeria's capital, Lagos, is 
nearly 10 times higher than tee toll 
so far reported by Nigerian police 
headquarters. 

There. was no word on tee fate of 
the sect's leader in Gombe, Ynsufu 
Adamu, but the television reported 
teat police had arrested a number of 
his followers. 

The sect, named after Mohammed 
Marwa. a Cameroonian Islamic 
preacher also known as Maitatane, 
has been blamed for a series of riots 
in Nigeria's mainly Moslem north in 
the past five years that have left 
thousands dead. 


On the road again 

By JACK LEON 
. Post Sports Reporter 
TEL' AVTV. - Top tennis players 
$hfth»r peritis, Shlomo Glickstein 
and AmosMansdorf return to Euro- 
pean competition today after their 
recent appearance in Jerusalem. 
Perkis and Glickstein are t aki n g part 
in the 56-draw Hamburg Grand Prix, 
worth $250,000 in prize money, 
while Mansdarf has opted for tee 
much more modest $25,000 ATP' 
challenger series meet in Parioli, 
Italy. • . 

With Mansdbrf having now 
dtmbed to Z48te on the ATP compu- 
ter in singles,- Israel for the first time 
has three men ranked among the top#’ 
150 in the .world. Mansdorfs grow- 
ing status on the pro-tennis circuit is 
evinced in tee fact that he is seeded 
third in the 32-strong main draw in 
Italy: Having jumped 51 places up 
the standings tins year, Mansdorfs 
arm is to reach t)ie top -120 before 
Wmdtfedonjm June, enabling him to 
be accepted among tee direct entries 
in the tournament, without the need 
.to qualify for the 126-strong main 
draw.- - 

- Perkis and Gfidcstein - the latter 
in optimistic mood after gaining the 
singles title in Jerusalem -remain in 
Germany next week for tee $100,000 
Grand Itiz in Munich. 

Friendly mtemational 

TEL AVIV. Israel's soccer team* 
play- Sweden in a friendly at the 
Ramat Gah S tadium on Wednesday, 
tire game locking off at 5 p.m. Two 
hours earlier-tee Under-21 teams of 
Israel and .Sweden play at the same 
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PEKING (Reuterl. - Chinese de- 
monstrators seeking an end to 1” 
years of enforced exile in a remote 
province yesterday continued their 
unsanctioned protest outside Pek- 
ing’s municipal Communist Party- 
headquarters for the seventh con- 
secutive day. 

They defiantly unfurled a iarge 
red banner bearing Chinese charac- 
ters demanding permission to return 
to Live in Peking. 

There were 70 protesters yester- 
day - far fewer than the several 
hundred exiies who started tee sit- 


down demonstration last Monday. 

Whether this was because support 
for tee week-long protest, the first 
known public demonstration in tee 
Chinese capital since 1979, was 
dwindling or because it was a Sunday 
and few officials were at work was 
not clear. 

Chinese security police prevented 
foreign reporters from talking to the 
demonstrators, who were exiled to 
tee rugged northern province of 
Shanxi by the late chairman Mao 
Tsetung during the 1966-76 Cultural 
Revolution. 




14 Sri Lankan troops killed, 
Moslems and Tamils battle 


Jose Silva, the originator of 
the Silva method of mind control, 
is coming to Israel 


Tei. 03-283651 

International Isadora in mind development Since 1944. 

Coinciding with his visit, a special course will be given in 
English, intended for graduates of the basic course. 

rrifi majn impn 

Those interested in participating in the special advanced 
course can take one of the last basic courses scheduled for 
the period before he arrives: 

In Jerusalem, in the auditorium of the 
youth hostel at 3 Rehov Hapisga, Bayit 
Vegan, on May 8. 

(Meeting of graduates of the basic 
course st this location on May 2.) 

Also in Tel Aviv on May 6. 

Courses for children Veliy 

continue to be given, as usual. \S£*5^ 

Tania and Moshe Liberman are the 
sote representatives Of 
Silva Mind Control in Israel 

i i , 

Suitable for all ages young and old 


COLOMBO (AP). - Tamil guerril- 
las fighting for a separate stale In 
northern Sri Lanka killed 14 govern- 
ment soldiers in two separate 
ambushes Friday and yesterday, a 
military spokesman said. 

In the eastern region of Muttur, a 
lieutenant and six soldiers were kil- 
led Friday night when their truck hit 
a mine as they were returning to 
camp after a patrol, the spokesman 
said. 

Early yesterday morning, a land- 
mine blew up another army truck at 
Karaveddy. near the island's forte- 
eroroost point Pedro, killing seven 
soldiers and injuring five, he said. 

About 50 homes were set ablaze 


when fresh dashes broke out be- 
tween Moslems and Tamils in tee 
east coast town of ValacfadienaL 

The clashes came only hours after 
Tamil and Modem members of par- 
liament appealed for calm and for 
bote groups to stop the violence. 

At least 55 people have died and 
1,500 homes and shops have been set 
on fire in fighting between tee. two 
minority communities. About 
35,000 people have fled their homes. 

Moslems form 7 per cent and 
Tamils 13 per cent of Sn Lanka's 
population. They have fought 
other for the past three weeks since 
guerrillas shot dead three Moslems 
in the northwestern town Mannar. 


THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM \ 
SM. Bergman Centre for Philosophical Studies .1 ~ 

MAIMONIDES J* 
AND HIS PHILOSOPHY 

ON THE 650th ANNIVERSARY OF 
HIS BIRTH 

May 2-7,1985 

at the Hebrew University — Mount Scopus, 
Senate Hal!, Sherman Building 
Opening lecture: Thursday, May 2, T985, at ftWaon. 

Professor NATHAN ROTHENSIKEiCH 

First Section: 

THEMES IN MAIMONIDES' PHILOSOPHY ; 

May 2, 1 1 .00 a.m. - 7.00 p.m.; May 3, 9.00a.iri; - 1 1 .30 p.m. 

Second Section: . . ; . 

MAIMONIDES' GREBC AND MUSLIMSOURCES 
May 3. 1 2 noon - 1 .00 p.m.; May 5, 9.00 a.m. -4. DO p.m. \ 
Third Section: - .... 

ADVENTURES OF MAIMONIDES' IDEAS . 

May 6, 9.00 a.m. - 1 .30 p.m. 

»N COOPStATJON WITH THETW8JTH JSHJSAUEM ' 
INTBtNATlONAL BOOK FAIR .. .. 



BRIDGETOWN, Barbados (Reu- 
ter). - West forties were 211 for 7, 
after d i s mi ssing New Zealand for a 
panfry 94, on the third day of die 
third Test here. Vivian Richards is 
75 riot out, and Desmond Haynesf ' 
made 62- For New Zealand, Rickard 
Hadlee made top score with 29, 
West Indian - fast bowler Malcolm 
Marshall took 4 for 40 and Winston 
Davis3for28. 

Lakers leap ahead 

INGLEWOOD, California (AP). - 
Byron Scoff soared 20 points on 
Saturday and tee' Lakers whipped 
tee Portland Trail Blazers 125-101 in 
the opening game of their National 
Basketball. Association playoff 
series. : 

The second game of the best-oL^ 
seven Western conference semific? 
ais will be played here on Tuesday 
night 

Quebec rock Montreal 

MON TREAL (AP). - Dale Hunter 
scored tee go-ahead goal early in the 
second period and also handed out 
tWo'fcsists on’Satinday night to lead 
the Quebec Nordiques to a 5-1 vic- 
tory ovw Montreal and a 3-2 lead 
over tee Cana d iens in the National 
Hockey League's Adams Division 
playoff series. 

The Nordiqnes could clinch tee 
best-of-seven game series, and a spot 
fo te e .Wales Conference playoffs, 
wite: a- victory, on Tuesday night i?- 
Qoebec. A seventh game, if neces- 
sary, would be played on Thursday 
in Montreal. - 
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: • .'V ' Washington 

E » tittn six months after his landslide, Ranald Rea- 
gan seems, quite suddenly, politically vulner- 
able. His decision to proceed with the visit to a 
German military cemetery next Sunday despite 
the rage bl Jewish and veterans’ grtwps and bq&rdsan 
opposition In f-nngress was a “disaster,” several senior 
White fiouse^.cials.adaiowledged: ... 

Other setbacks, uncharacteristic of the Reagan 
Px«»dency/ 9e«ned to overl^>: the rebuke that die 
Hooseoi Representatives handed out in. rejecting aid for 
the rebels in Nicaragua, the uncertainly that dominated 
the end^f-th^week Senate debate an the President's 


- ‘Some of the'shine is off," said Senator Charles E. 
Grassley. an lowa Republican who describes himself as 
loytf ** to* a less willing 

to. follow the President how than four years ago " . 

Dr. Austin Ramsey, former president of the Amer- 
ican -political- Science Association and now resident 
scholar at the American Enterprise Institute, said Mr. 

wax finally becoming alame dude.' ‘A lot of Re- 
puhll^QS^koare up fo’Ware saying they’ve got to ran 
tbdr own shoW.lf s not a question of befog loyal to. the 
President anymore,’ 1 Dr. Ranney said./'There s such a 
.thing as fnc^adve ntomeatum - in politics. .Unless it s 
checked in a big way, starting now, the continued weak- 
uesscould lead td further weakness. He peeds toturn this 
around before the rot feeds on itself and gets worse.' 

: it already seems bad enough. Despite a nationally 

• televised speech Wednesdaynight appealing toAmer- 

icains- to lobby- Congress for passage of a compromise 
budget t^^taWttld W 

frrezespending do 

; Tfld^iw^5iPiWbaythm!»Tac^ fothe Sra- 

, ateto«fti»tfceplan overits first procedural hurdle- The 

• Senate majority leader,. Bob Dolei. said the setback- * is 
' not tatal”and postponed a. vote uhtfl Tuesday, 

• v - AftmafoaMiun^irfe^by the Presided to use the 
monrar for food and dothing rather than guns and ammu- 
nittaft, the Senate approved the release of $14 miffion in 
akl'to t*i» Wgaragnan guerrillas Mr. Reagan has called, 
“freedom fighters. ” But a decisive aBd somewhat em- 
barrassing rejection of all attempts to aid the rebels fol- 
lowed in the House. On Friday the White House an- 

'• iapttrtt^ d«t hfwM review of the “full fami- 

• .. . . V ‘other measures” against 


the Sandimsta Government. Larry Speakes, the White 
House spokesman, declined to specify what the “other 
measures” might be but said the options did not include 
plans to send United States military forces to Central 
America. 

Mr. Reagan’s political allies and even some ol ms 
-.critics insist that be hasn’t lost his magic^touch. His un- : , 
abashed buoyancy and optimism, they say, remains 
r&tetfin the conviction that his years in the White House, 
like most of his movies, are bound to end happily. 

“Ronald Reagan is probably the most dangerous 
politician around when he’s down on the mat because, 
inevitably, he comes off the mat with a vengeance,” said 
Christopher J. Matthews, administrative assistant to the 
Speakerof the House, Thomas P. O’Neill Jr. “We’ve seen 
K so many times. He gets his adrenaline going when he’s 
down. He replenishes himself. He gets self-righteous 
when he thinks he’s right, and he turns into a very, very 
good politician.” 

One Of Mr. Reagan’s closest friends, Senator Paul 
Laxalt, Republican of Nevada, had a midweek dinner at 


the White House and pronounced ^ P^d^s mood 
“very upbeat." As for the visit to the Kotmeshohe Ceme- 
tery at Bitburg. where 49 SS troopers are buned, Mr. 
Laxalt said, "1 don’t think it’s had that much effect out in 
the country. 1 know the media feels ^ re ‘ s bem da mage 
but I don’t sense any great problem on the Hill. A lot ol 
people jLKi wish it would go away. I don’t see any hand- 
wringing going on.” 

Downplaying Bitburg 

Nonetheless, Mr. Reagan’s aides concede that the 
President’s trip to Europe, starting Tuesday 
until May 10, seems unlikely to result in the carefully or- 
chestrated whirl of cheerful photo opportunities that 
have marked previous trips abroad, White 
cials said Mr. Reagan will not speak at Bitburg and it^s 
questionable whether he will even lay a wreath whde at 
the cemetery. Every possible effort will be made to 
dwarf the stop with a hastily tacked-on ceremony and 
speech earlier in the day at the site of 
concentration camp, where the SS left 50,000 dead. There 


was also discussion of Mr. Reagan’s honoring Germans 
who opposed Hitler. __ , . 

Such talk did nothing to dissuade 257 of the 435 mem- 
bers of the House from urging Chancellor Helmut Kohl or 
West Ger many to withdraw his invitation to the ceme- 
tery. (A spokesman said Mr. Kohl would not be swayed 
by that vote, noting that his own Parliament had over- 
whelmingly rejected a demand by the Green Party that 
the Government eliminate the stop.) Eighty-two United 
States Senators took another tack, urging Mr. Reagan to 
“reassess his planned itinerary,” skip the cemetery and 
instead “visit a symbol of German democracy.” 

Mr. Reagan was still said to feel that canceling the 
visit would cause political damage to Mr. Kohl and per- 
haps even prompt some to compare Mr. Reagan with 
Jimmy Carter, who is regarded at the White House as a 
symbol of Presidential waffling. In his weekly radio ad- 
dress yesterday, the President made no mention of the 
tensions over Bitburg, but dwelt on the upcoming eco- 
nomlc summit in Bonn and the events marking the 40th 
anniversary of the end of World War II. It was, he said, 
“fitting for us to commemorate this as an anniversary of 
rrerg and the beginning of a new relationship with for- 
mer enemies.” But it also seemed obvious that a stop de- 
signed as a symbol of reconciliation between the two na- 
tions was instead straining the ties between them. > 
"It’s a problem that’s serious to start with, and it s 
going to continue to get worse,” said Senator Alien Spec- 
ter, Republican of Pennsylvania. Said Representative 
Henry J. Hyde, a conservative Republican from Illinois: 
“The notion that they've received all the political flap 
they’re going to receive is very erroneous. If the Presi- 
dent goes over there, he will be wounded and the Republi- 
can Party will be wounded.” 

In the White House and on Capitol Hill, there were 
rumblings about the effectiveness of Mr. Reagan’s chief 
of staff, Donald T. Regan, and his director of communi- 
cations. Patrick J. Buchanan. Mr. Regan told aides that 
he views his job as reinforcing the President but not actu- 
ally questioning Mr. Reagan's judgment. . 

Mr. Reagan’s first-term chief of staff, James A. 
Baker 3d, now the Treasury Secretary, shielded Mr. Rea- 
gan and essentially “served as his food taster," in the 
words of Mr. Matthews, the aide to Representative 
O’Neill. Beyond this, Mr. Baker was a shrewd and prag- 
matic political operative who cut White House losses 
when mishaps torts place. White House officials and Re- 
publican strategists say privately that it seems improb- 
able that the Bitburg trip would have proceeded under 

Mr. Baker. . , . , . 

“In terms of political impact, the last few weeks 
have been devastating for the President.” said Senator 
Daniel P. Moynihan, Democrat of New York. 

“What you’re hearing now is people saying, ‘My 
God, he’s nrt a political genius after all.’ ” 
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Demonstrates 
Grip at Home and Away 


By SERGE SCHMEMANN 



; • - >;'4 . V’ MOSCOW . 

rAViNG.tothe Prtitburo comrades seeing him 
to Warsaw hat week on his first trip 
abroad as- Soviet leader, Mfldhail S. Gorba- 
- : ^ w chev broke info abroad smile. With that, a 
routine Sovirt.iitual.auddenly took on a new shape. This 
was Dota^iekrand aging min arduously struggling with 
bi&curemonial tasks, vbuui real chief evidently secure m . 
Ms position and at ease with his mission . ' . • • • " ■ 

: Mr. .Gorbachev had other reasons 'to smile as he 
demonstrated Ms politick prowess on several fronts. In 
Poland, be presided over a smooth renewal Mtte War- 
saw Pac£, the Soviet answer to the North Atlantic al- 



liance. And behind him was a Central Committee session 
at Which, in a flurry of top-level appointments, he 
abruptly shifted the balance of power to men under «5 
and put his own stamp on the senior Soviet leadership. 

He thus dispelled any notion that his grasp of the 
levers of political power was incomplete. At the very 
start of the week, he and other Soviet leadere, gathered 
for the annual commemoration of Lenin s birmaay, 
heard Geidar A. Aliyev, a Politburo member and Vice 
Premier, give a ringing endorsement of the theme of eco- 
nomic revival that Mr. Gorbachev has made his platform 
since coming to power six weeks ago- 
’ The next day, Mr. Gorbachev presided over the first 
full session of the Central Committee sum* die icme that 
brought him to power. Moving 

many diplomats had anticipated, he brought 

members into the Politburo, Viktor M. 
of the K.G.B., Yegor K. Ligachev, chief of 
meats, and Nikolai I. Ryzhkov, 
economy. In addition, Sergei L. Sokolov, the 
Defense was named a candidate or non voting nemher 
of the-Prtitburo, and Viktor P. Nikonov tos apprtMtrt 
Central Committee secretary, taking over Mr. Gorba- 
chev’s former responsibility for agriculture. 

Ift^ppointS showed Mr Gorbachev to be m 
■ command, they also confirmed the tii^des^ofhis 

administration from the brief role 
like Mr Gorbachev, all three new Politburo members 
had been raised to political prominence by Mr^Andro- 
Sv ^^ms of economic intensification and 

by Mr. Gorbachev were al soinau- 

guratedtoyMr- Andropov daring Iteis P°T£- 

Earlier this month, the new leader demonstrated tnai 
even his style derived from Ms men^.whrahe^si t^a 
factory and chatted with workers, just as Mr. Andropov 

“^portunity to shape the 
“rTSeologUal sSioconomic program, os well as the 

-ttttt'3gSSSE£SS& 



Associated Press 


s. OBtachev (left) with the Polish leader. Gen. W.lcleeh Janrebld, In Mwsaw last week. 


accord, and be accused the United States of violath^ the 
agreement setting up the talks by trying 
issue of space-based weapons, the Russians favorite 
theme, from those of intermediate and long-range nu- 
clear missiles. More broadly, he lambasted American 
policies throughout the world, accusing the United .States 
bf claiming the right “to interfere everywhere. 

It was a stance seemingly intended to prevent Presi- 
dent Reagan from claimingprogress at Geiteim and to 
put the Americans on the defensive over the Star Wars 
Sue. In another instance of toughness, the Russians dis- 
claimed any promise to avoid force against American 
military patrols in East Germany, such asoccurred in 
the fatal shooting last month of an American Army 
major by a Soviet sentry. Washington expressed its dis- 
pleasure by expelling a Soviet military attach*. 

In Warsaw. Mr. Gorbachev talked more moderately, 
reiterating Moscow’s peace offers and urging NATO to 
“be moreserious and thoughtful in evaluating our initia- 
tives ” He called on the Western alliance “in their turn to 
on the issue of siting missiles m Western 


Europe.” It was a subtle call. Moscow was no longer de- 
manding withdrawal of the missiles already in place, but 
simply a halt to further deployments. The appeal seemed 
to be addressed largely to Western Europe. “Today,” he 
said, “we call upon all states of Europe and Other conti- 
nents to rise above the differences and become partners 
in fig hting a new danger that threatens the whole of man- 
kind — the danger of nuclear extinction," 

Mr. Gorbachev’s smooth week contrasted with the 
problems facing Mr. Reagan over his proposed visit to a 
West German cemetery and Congressional opposition to 
financing for the Nicaraguan rebels. The Soviet leader 
made no reference to these controversies, leaving Gen.! 
Wojciech Jaruzelski, the Polish leader, to denounce "the 
immoral attitude of Western politicians who are going to 
make a visit to the true junkyard of history, to the graves 
of SS criminals and hangmen.” 

General Janizelski’s leadership of troubled Poland 
was backed by Mr. Gorbachev with a public expression 
of "solidarity” yesterday after a meeting that served as 
a reminder that the Soviet bloc has problems too. 
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South Africa 
Indicts 16 Blacks; 
Clashes Continue 

South African authorities fought 
back against persistent black unrest 
last wok by indicting 16 black lead- 
ers for treason and arresting two 
others. Still the violence went on In 
widely scattered townships. About 
300 people, almost all of them blacks, 
have died in clashes with security 
forces since September. 

In a court in Durban, the two co- 
presidents of the United Democratic 
Front, Archie Gumedeand Albertina 
Sisulu. were charged with treason 
with 14 others, if convicted, they 
could be sentenced to death. The 
front is the principal organization op- 
posing apartheid and while minority 
rule. It claims a policy of nonvio- 
lence, but is accused by officials of 
acting for the outlawed African Na- 
tional Congress, which is dedicated 
to the violent overthrow of the sys- 
tem. The front’s last two leaders still 
at large, Popo Molefe, the general 
secretary, and Patrick Lekota, in 
charge of public relations, were 
rounded up under laws that permit 
their indefinite detention in solitary 
confinement during interrogation. 

One policy that has contributed to 
unrest is that of forced resettlement 
of black communities. The leader of 
a threatened community of 2,000 peo- 
ple called Mathopestad, 80 miles 
north of Johannesburg, appealed di- 
rectly to Secretary of State George 
p. Shultz last week to Intercede. 
John Mathope. a subchief, said “a 
big man like you can try to speak to 
our Government and stop them from 
taking away our land." 

Mathopestad is known as "a black 
spot," a settlement of blacks sur- 
rounded by white-owned land. Up to 
January at least, when a mora- 
torium was announced, the official 
policy was to remove such spots and 
force the inhabitants to live in black 
homelands where they lose their 
claim to South African citizenship. A 
civil rights group called the Black 
Sash said the removal of Mathopes- 
tad was imminent but in Parliament, 
a minister said it would not be done 
without the residents’ cooperation. 
Mathopestad was riot reassured. 

Nervousness 
In Argentina 


nomics Minister In February, but the 
Government has yet to come up with 
a belt-tightening program to satisfy 
the International Monetary Fund 
and foreign creditors. Argentina 
owes $48 billion and will need more. 
Businessmen and bankers fear Mr. 
Alfonsin will be unable to mobilize 
support for the tough austerity 
period Argentina must face. 

Sudan Moves 
Closer to Libya 

Sudan’s new military rulers 
sought help last week from its for- 
mer enemies, Libya and Ethiopia. 

■ The Sudanese announced that tiiey 
were restoring relations with Libya 
and that its leader, Col. Muammar 
el-Qaddafi, had promised to help end 
the rebellion in southern Sudan. 

The northern Moslems who try to 
govern the drought- ridden and desti- 
tute Sudan are seeking a negotiated 
peace with the southerners, largely 
Christian or animist, who have re- 
ceived weapons from Libya and 
sanctuary in Ethiopia. 

The United States, which is at odds 
with both Libya and Ethiopia, was 
the chief supporter of Sudan’s Presi- 
dent Gaafar al-Nimeiry. who was 
overthrown this month while on a 
visit to Washington. But the United 
States also hopes for an end to 
Sudan's north-south conflict and thus 
has reason to encourage negotia- 
tions. The fighting has compounded 
Sudan's inability to pay the $1 billion 
in annual interest on its foreign debt 
and has halted oil exploration and 
economic development. 

In another peace overture, Sudan s 
new leader, Gen. Abdel Rahman 
Siwar el-Dahab. sent an envoy to 
Ethiopia, where the rebel leader. 
Col. John Garang. is based. The new 
civilian Prime Minister, Dr. al- 
Gazouly Dafallah. called Colonel Ga- 
rang "one of the sons of Sudan" and 
urged him "to come and participate 
in the current efforts to solve 
Sudan's problems." 

The Prime Minister, a physician 
and leader of the union that helped 
topple Mr. Nimeiry. said Sudan 
would follow a nonaligned policy and 
would "review our relations with the 
United States and other countries as 
well." But General Siwar el-Dehab 
said the country's friendship with the 
United States was "solid." He 
thanked "our American brothers" 
for crucial food and credit. 


Chun Met With Reagan Last Week 


After 16 months of elected civilian 
government Argentines are still 
strong for democracy, but doubts 
were growing last week about the 
competence of President Raiil 
Alfonsin's administration. 

As the public trial of nine of the 
country's former military rulers 
began, the President went on televi- 
sion to warn against “traitors” who, 
he said, had approached high mili- 
tary officials with proposals for a. 
coup. "Never before has the Argen- 
tine nation been so often attacked as 
now," he said, "as if the institutional 
order were crumbling.” 

Mr. Alfonsin hastened to add that 
the military had rebuffed the un- 
named plotters, and they were there- 
upon denounced from all sides. But 
critics such as Alvaro Alsogaray, a 
conservative opposition deputy in 
the national Congress, accused the 
President of trying to “distract pub- 
lic opinion" from the real problems. 
Inflation is expected to reach 900 per- 
cent this month, wages are not keep- 
ing up with prices, and many busi- 
nesses are failing. 

Tens of thousands of people an- 
swered Mr. Alfonsin's call to a pro- 
democracy rally in the Plaza del 
Mayo in front of the Presidential 
Palace. “You can’t hope for a better 
standard of living this year, pre- 
cisely because of the seriousness of 
the situation," he told them. But he 
did not announce any new measures. 

The large Peronist-led labor 
unions, which have set a general 
strike for the end of next month, did 
not support the rally. Oraldo Britos, 
leader of a Peronist faction, com- 
plained that the Government had 
failed to involve the country's main 
political and economic forces in 
planning a strategy for recovery. 

The President replaced his Eco- 


Chinese Protest 
Exile From Peking 

During China’s Cultural Revolu- 
tion, in the late 1960’s, millions of 
young city dwellers were sent to the 
countryside to "build socialism.” 
Last week, several hundred of the 
longtime exiles were so unhappy 
about country life that they defied a 
ban on demonstrations and staged a 
sit-in on the steps of Communist 
Party headquarters in Peking. 

On behalf of themselves and thou- 
sands of others, the protesters de- 
manded permission to resettle in the 
capital after years of mediocre exist- 
ence in Shanxi Province, one of the 
poorest regions of central China. 
They appealed to the country’s domi- 
nant leader. Deng Xiaoping, who 
was himself exiled to a remote town 
in those cataclysmic days and forced 
to work as a lathe operator. But al- 
though he has denounced the forced 
migration, he is faced with the prob- 
lem of overcrowding in the big cities. 

Some people have gotten back to 
their native cities by lobbying bu- 
reaucrats. The Peking protesters 
were apparently among those with- 
out such influence; hence a banner, 
later seized, that read, "Save us. 
Comrade Xiaoping.” They also ap- 
pealed to the Mayor of Peking, Chen 
Xiiong, whose office referred them 
to a deputy. They said he promised 
consideration of permits for married 
people with spouses in Peking, 
widows and widowers and people 
who had never married. But there is 
a joker. The waiting list for housing 
will take years to exhaust. 

Henry Ginlger 
and Milt Freodenbeim 



Another Step 
On the Way Out 

The Israeli army 
continued to roll back 
its troops in Lebanon 
Iasi week, completing 
another phase of the 
three-stage 
withdrawal. As the 
Israelis left the eastern 
and central sectors, 
Lebanese Army 
soldiers moved in. 
Israel still occupies 1 1 
percent ol Lebanon's 
territory. At the peak of 
its invasion in 
September 1963, 
Israel held one-third of 
the country. 


South Korea Eases Up on Its Gag Rule 

. . . ..... n-»ncff 


By CLYDE HABERMAN 


SEOUL, South Korea — The police 
checkpoints that had encircled Kim 
Dae Jung's house only a few weeks 
ago are gone. Street advertisements 
for a magazine carry his picture 
along with that of another leading dis- 
sident politician. Kim Young Sarn. 

Both men assume they are still fol- 
lowed by the police, mid Kim Dae 
Jung remains barred from open polit- 
ical activity because he is under sus- 
pended sentence for a 1980 conviction 
on sedition charges. Still, he acknowl- 
edges, he has come a long way back 
for someone whose photographs were 
forbidden and who had treated as vir- 
tually a nonperson for five years. 

Mr. Kim’s highly publicized return 
from exile in the United States on 
Feb. 8 may not actually have trig- 
gered subsequent events, but it none- 
theless signaled the start of rapid 
change in South Korean politics. 

Since then, a new coalition of vigor- 
ous anti-Gove rament politicians, the 
New Korea Democratic Party, has 
won a surprisingly large number of 
seats in National Assembly elections. 

President Chun Doo Hwan, who vis- 
ited President Reagan in Washington 
last week in a bid for fresh support, 
reacted to the challenge by rearrang- 
ing his Cabinet and installing a 
trusted friend from his military days, 

Roh Tae Woo, as head of the ruling 
Democratic Justice Party. And the 
Government erased the last vestiges 
of a political blacklist that Mr. Chun 
had created five years ago. 

Most recently, the New Korea 

Democratic Party, a vehicle for the 

two Kims, swallowed up a tamer, dis- 
credited- group that had been the main anti-Gov- 
emmeni force. 

As a result, the political opposition now has 
both the ability and willingness to embarrass the 
Government if it wishes. Nothing changes the 
fact that true power rests with President Chun, 
but he can no longer ignore the National Assem- 
bly without peril. 

Student demonstrators, meanwhile, are again 
out in force on college campuses, an activity that 
might be dismissed as a rite of spring were it not 
for the increasingly anti-American sentiments 
expressed. More ominous perhaps for the Gov- 
ernment is a growing miiitance among South 
Korea's workers, many of whom feel they have 
paid the price, in low wages and long hours, for 
the country’s economic progress. 



commitment tea peacefti transfer 

power when his term i a *S»- 

feaffinned "the JSjS 

tween our two countries 
South Korea's plans to hqW^alkswitn 
North Korea next monthOneconoimc 
and trade relations and the retminqa- 
tkm of families. 

- Nevertheless, the events of the last 
two months >M piibably.<»w» cou- 
em for the Government. The New 
Korea Democratic Partyj although m 
the minority, has enoughseatx to call 
the National Assembly into session. 
Whenever ir wishes aiid-tp^ demand 

. no-confidence votes that coola be 
used to score points against the Goy- ■ 
: eminent, especially now that the 
:* regulated press has hteenshowing a 
"bit more daring. ' * r 

As a sign of ite new.muscle, the op- 

- position has forced a^delay in the 
■ opening, of ..the latest legislative ses- 

l skm by Insisting that the Government 
. first restore fuUrights To Kim Dae 
Jung and free some ISO people it re- 
gards as political prisoner: The ml- 


Asaodaud Prea 

Plainclothes policemen taking away an antigovernment demonstrator 
in Seoul in. February 


Last week, 2,000 workers at a Daewoo Motors 
plant outside Seoul ended a nine-day strike for 
higher pay. Walkouts effectively are forbidden, 
but they have occurred from time to time in over- 
crowded garment factories. The Daewoo action 
was distinctive because it took place in a heavy 
industry, one in which South Korea has invested 
considerable capital and prestige. Significantly, 
the Government did not try to break up the 
strike, and it ended with a compromise. 

Government and ruling party officials point to 
these developments as evidence that Korea is 
working to “build an open society," as Mr. Chun 
told Mr. Reagan. On that score, Mr. Chun re- 
ceived support from the President, who praised 
him for malting "considerable progress." Mr. 
Reagan also expressed support for Mr. Chun's 


a Session, on its own.'To act unilater- 
ally would look bad.. Besides , the 
Govemment hopes that public opin- 
ion will turn against the opposition as 
being obstructionist and that the two . 
Kims will not he able to old 
rivalries permanently submerged. 

But officials suggest that patience 
has limits. Recently Mr. Chutthas ob- 
served that he resisted using forpe 
against his harsher critics, some of 
■ whom deixwriced 

. dictator" during the recent National 
Assembly campaign. Under South 
Korean law the dhiurge. qualifies as 
slander, against a. head, of state; • a 

serious offense! By raising the point, 

Mr. Chun implied that reprisals were expendable 
for now, not unthinkable forever- -• 

The test of movement toward real democracy 
will be determined by how far the opposition can 
push. Kim Young Sam. says (hat “absolutely the 
top item” on his political agenda is a constitu- 
tional amendment calling for popular election of 
a successor when Mr. Chun’s seven-year term 
expires in 1988. Mr. Chun was voted-lnta office 
four years ago by an electoral college essentially 
pidked by the ruling: party. Lee Min Woo, presi- 
dent of the New Korea lJemocratic Party. has 
even proposed that Mr. Chun resign next yearto 
pave the way for popular elections In 1988. Un- 
doubtedly, that is one place where Mr. Chari wIH 
draw the line. The question is, how hard he win 
draw it. . r -7 . , ' 


Hr/iur Rn Wftf 





Members of the New People’s Army taking their morning bath in northern Luzon- 

The Middle Is Shifting in 



By STEVE LOHR 


MANILA — President Ferdinand E. Marcos, 
looking healthier than he has in months, has re- 
cently been tightening the ranks of his party to 
meet the challenge of an opposition that has over- 
come its divisions and agreed to a single — 
though not yet selected — candidate to oppose 
him in the next election. The election is scheduled 
for 1987 but many expect it will come earlier. 

Increasingly, however, the cause of Phi- 
lippine politics is being dictated by a third group 
— the Communist insurgents.'As their rebellion 
has steadily grown, the President has portrayed 
himself as the only genuine alternative to Com- 
munism. The opposition, he charges, is playing a 
"dangerous game" by courting the radical left. 

Both sides, in fact,' appear to be responding to 
the insurgents' threat. The pace of recently inau- 
gurated reforms, particularly in the military, 
may determine whether the Government can 
halt or reverse the broadening support for the 
Communist movement and its guerrillas, the 
New People’s Army. The acting chief of staff, 
Lieut. Gen. Fidel V. Ramos, a West Point gradu- 
ate, has made notable changes during his six 
months in command, such as weeding out provin- 
cial commanders who are trigger-happy and 
cracking down on military abuse and corruption. 

How quickly these initiatives will alter the 
reputation or the practices of the military estab- 
lishment is uncertain. Among the 200,000 troops 
are some crack units. Bui they also include tens 
of thousands of poorly disciplined and badly 
equipped paramilitary troops, such as the civil- 
ian home defense forces. Their reputation as 
guns for hire who engage in extortion and torture 
is a major reason for the popularity of the Com- 
munist insurgents, who present themselves as a 


"Robin Hood” force fighting abusive authorities. 

The insurgency is strongest in outlaying areas 
of Mindanao, northern Luzon and Samar but it is 
growing fastest in the sugar-producing island of 

Negros. The rebels are present, however, in all 73 
provinces, with control or influence over 20 per- 
cent of the rural villages. Western analysts say. 

In areas where the insurgency's growth is 
striking, such as Negros, the regular army's un- 
savory reputation still prevails. "The New Peo- . 
pie’s Army is a home-grown insurgency fed by in- 
justice," says Leonardo J. Gallardo Jr., execu- 
tive Vice President of the Negros Economic 
Development Foundation, a private group. 

Human Rights a Problem 

The human rights situation has shown little 
sign of improvement and the public tends to hold 
the Government responsible. The result is to 
swell the ranks of the guerrillas, who are esti- 
mated by Western analysts at up to 15,000. 

By all accounts, the insurgency is gaining 
strength rapidly. The New People's Army claims 
about 20.000 aimed fighters. Mr. Marcos, who 

brands the rebels “plain bandits and criminate," 
recently pul their numbers at 10,000 to 12,000. A 
year ago. he estimated their strength at 6,300- 
As the insurgency grows, it seems destined to 
encounter problems of its own. U ntil fairly re- 
cently, it struck in small numbers, for example, 
in so-called "sparrow” squads that killed mili- 
tary officers or local politicians. At that level, the 
insurgents' operations and image were easy to 
control. But now, they are roaming the country- 
side In company- and battalion-sized units with 
hundreds of troops armed with high-powered 
rifles- In some parts of the Philippines, a shift in 
the insurgents' operations and, apparentl y, In 
tactics has been noticed. In the guerrillas* larger - 
assaults these days, civilians as .well as soldiers 


■are targets, as happened last month in northem 
MitKiamomagunbarnebetweentheleftistsand 
a right-wing militia -group. 

After they have established firm military con- 
trol in a region, the insurgents da qot set up local 
governments bat collect paxes and generally ob- 
tain the cooperation of the local inhabitants, who 
rarely see regular army troops. Private compa- 
nies are sometimes forced to leave. In Mindanao, . 
the Benguet Corporation, a big milling company, 
spent ILntilEonover the past three years discov- 
ering coal. But last September, the company was. . 
“kicked out by the insurgents," Jaime Oqgptn, 
the president, sazdL '"There areTO million tons of 
coal there that could be developed.” ; 

The.insurgency seems also tor have left; its. 
mark cm the moderate opposition. It stilLviews it- 
self as the middle ground between the MAincos 
Government and a Communist takeover. But in 


the Q>mmtBiists* the rtatoric.aatixjskiaB of 
many In the opposition have bwxHnJt inore stri- 
dently nathmalistic and anti-Amieiran, partly in 
response fothegrowii^appe^frf^heleftist view 
that Washington is propping up ^^the' Marcos 
dictatorship” with mUitary and ecoocwnic aid. 
One of the -two. major opposition groups is de- 
manding the removal ot the .tiro -big American 
military facilities' here, the naval base at ‘Subic 
Bay and Clark Air.Foixa.Base! . * . . V. 

The moderates have lost ground, 3 Jqb, as the 
emotions generaied by the August 1983 assassi- 
nation of Benigpo-S. Aquino Jr^ their leader, 
have fade£;The trial of those accused of a mili- 
tary plot (0 kill him is in Its lOtfi week'and many 


.verdict .. b- y— **» «*• — — ny w ap* 

poimees. The most prominent dtfendent/fe the 
former chief qf staff, <5en. Fabian C,Ver, a rela- 
tive and close friend of Mr. Marcos. 
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Contras Can Get Help Elsewhere; Ortega, for His Part, Plans to Ask Moscow 



a 



Blow for Nicaraguan Rebels 




ByJTEFHENKlNZER 


MAIUOUA.Nka^ lasrweek 

Tha t cut off Atoerican military aid to the Nicaraguan 
i^lslimilifeelyto Have mtoiraediate effect on their 
fl gh^ng ability, diplomats and Sandinista Government 
officials 'say.' ‘They can get $14 iriiJiiion from a lot of oH- 
feretoplaceS.,so the money isn't that great a loss,’ a 
WCTt?nr said! “The 'real damage is more 

diffiaUt to measure. You’ have to wonder how many peo- 
pie scre gpfag to want to get behind a cause that ■ the. 
United^ has abandoned/!. • 

" The contras. as.the insurgents are called, will also 


President Daniel 
Ortega Saavedra 
addressing a 
rally in southern 

Nicaragua 
last week. 


mtmitlons. They may ha ve to venture directly Into the 

Byzantine world* of international weapons sales, where 
the through lts hetwork of agents in Europe and 

tadh America, formerly served as ago-between. 

. rThe Hcpse vote placed Honduras and Costa Rica, 
irinrh <rapportedthe totti-Sanduusia war, in 

an awkward portion- Botto cormlries have allowed con- 
tras to operate from their territory and .must now con- 
^^- V ^har tn fallow. Congress’s lead, and make lire 

morejffifiSjcutt^ for them..' ' 

""•C The prhicipai contra leads’, Adolfo Calero Porto- ■ 
cairsoof the Nicaraguan Democratic Force, said he an- 
tidpatedpo financial trouble; international attention 
' M^rated by tire debate in Washington had attracted 
new privatedonors. “On-Toesday, we received acopsto- . 
erahle commitment, from a foreigner, not an American, 

! farmnch' more than we have ever received from any one 
' person,” be sakL ^'Peopie with real money are calling. 
Speaking before the vote, Nicaragua’s President 



tv 


rebel soldiers. A lieutenant in the state security agency 
sakfthe offer' apples to anyone who surrenders, even 
high officers- in -the contra forces. At least one semor 
rebel commander was reported to. be. taking up the. am- 
nesty offer.- The, Government also announced that it 
■.would comply wttii a fledge it -made in February and 
seoi lOQ C u b an advisers borne this week. But Mr. Ortega 
insisted that events hr Washington would not' be permit- 
ted character of the Nicaraguan Govern- 

• ment. “The United States stiU doesn’t understand that 
th* is an inwerriNe he 


addressing a crowd in La Libertad, his home town. 
“Here there can be no backward steps. 

As the contras consider how to deal with their set- 
back in Washington, Sandinista commanders are acting 
to reinforce their already considerable miUtary son- 
ority. They have moved thousands of familie^rom rural 
areas where sympathy was strong for the rebels, hoping 

for n*ei bands TOW have 

brought new and powerful artillery pieces to the front 
and have pressed ahead with the controversial policy of 
• Salary iSi^ption- But perhaps the rmghUest weapon 
in the Sandinista arsenal, the Soviet-made MI-24 helicop- 
ter gunship, has not been seen In battle. 
to use it, diplomats said, has probably been based at least 
partly on political considerations. Introducing Soviet 


eunships. with their devastating firepower, might well 
have had an effect on the debate in Washington. 

Moscow’s Contribution 

Although the contras cannot boast of great military 
success, one of their goals - crippling the economy - 
has been all but achieved. On city street comers and in 
small villages, complaints about the Sandinistas ; are as 
often economic as political. B:g once 
nounced last week were the latest m a senes °* 
shocks, which Sandinista leaders blame on the fighting 
and the pressure from the Reagan Administration. Presi- 
dent Ortega announced last week that he would soon visit 
Moscow to seek increased Soviet economic assistance. 
Eastern European countries account for a growing per- 


centage of Nicaragua’s foreign trade, 
and there is considerable speculation 
about how generous the new Kremlin 
leadership will be with Nicaragua. 

Mr. Ortega announced his trip 
only days after President Reagan 
said that Soviet military personnel 
had been spotted in Nicaraguan bat- 
tle zones near the Honduran border. 
The White House said a small group 
of Russians were “probably there as 
military advisers rather than in- 
volved in actual combat.” But Soviet 
military aid thus far has consisted 
principally of weapons. Cubans and 
others provide military advice and 
assistance in the war areas. 

The Sandinistas remain anxious 

to renew their talks with the United 
States, which were held to Manzanil- 
lo Mexico, until Washington sus- 
pended them this year. The Adminis- 
tration now insists that the Sandirus- 
tas talk instead to contra leaders, but 
they have refused to do so. “The dog 
is the least responsible member of 
the household.” Mr. Ortega said in 
rejecting dialogue with the contras. 
“You have to talk with the one who 
orders the dog around. In this case, 
the owner of the dog, the one who 
feeds and supports it, is the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” 

A. leading advocate of talks with 
the rebels, the Archbishop of Mana- 
— — gua, Miguel Obando y Bravo, was 

named a Cardinal last week. Although he is a sh^erme 
of the Sandinistas, Mr. Ortega paid him a congratulatory 

VlS1 The Sandinistas have also been willing to talk with 
Brooklyn Rivera, the Miskito Indian leader 
nous coalition. Misurasata, joined forces with the : con- 
tras Last week, there were indications that this dialogue 
was making progress. In a joint communique, the JSan- 
dinisia Front and Misurasata said they jfy“ 

avoid military conflict while the Government brings food 
and medicine to Indian areas and [tries to reestablish 
fishing and other industries there. The Government also 
promised to pardon all Indian prisoners accused of anti- 
Govemmeni acts. The two sides agreed to meet again in 
Bogoto, Colombia, late next month. 


Gamma. Liaison Jason BleiWrru 


Samey Faces a Sour Economy and Several Rivals 





By ALAN RIDING 
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bio DE JANEIRO — In the .emotional momenfo that 
followed the death of Presidrait-elect Tancr^) Neves 
l^&^y f Braziliahs cfesedranks wwntohtesu^ 
W. JoseSaxney^as awayqf safeguarding the coontxy.s 
Stewnto^crecy-. But. already- some politicians 
imme^iing to replace Mr. Saroey through 

■ is in factless unstable than ftappeara.. 

Mr;Sani^soberperfoniiaiiceas acting 

ing-W^rres’ five-week 

the aimed forces andjjublic sympathy, ^h^ tose poUtw 
dans who covet his job are as dedicated to neutr^izmg 
each otherasthey 

queaibed Wy 21 yeara of milftaxy.rifie and the «q>ecta- 
-3S ? b7h better life awakened in the population by Mr. 

. nevee; -And is the econontic crisis iesisls 
and .ftpstiaticws grow^ Mr.Sainey will undoubtedly be- 
. come more vulnerable- to challenges.. 

- ' - Beforelbrai,heinust operate a< »m^^pohticsd 

Cl^wi^ 

^chosehbytoiEaectoral College JartJam^asare-: 
suit of aniallitoice brtweeh his Brazilian Democratic 
^mrwm^tPiutv and the, liberal 

canJdate of thelr Democratic Social T>arty.j ^ , . 

A key demand of the defectors was that Mr. Saroey ,_ 

WitohadrobtiK Govemmett^sparty uvertbe. p re vto^ 
•foutyeara^slxmkl takethe.No- 2 spot on fheopp(»itira 
tSSK^*-Neves reto^antly went along with 
1 shared few secrets witohi^ninni^ra 
Mr- Sarney played no. tout in composing the . Cabinet- 
* -* ''Consequently," several longtime opponents of the 
v ^ffitary:- regime and key Neves support^ consider 
rightfal^ ‘.belw .*» *** nation’s leader- 
- -.v ship. Fwirin particular-stmid out; ^ys^J^unaraK,. 
“ m rJiamber of Drouties and bead of the 


President now serving as Minister of Mines and Energy; 
and Leonel Brizola. 83. Governor of Rio de Janeiro state. 

Thar situation, though, is not easy. They are said to 
favor direct presidential elections earlier than the 
November 1988 date proposed by Mr. Neves. At the same 
tifnp they cannot undermine the Samey administration 
for fear of military intervention. But all have stronger 
political bases than Mr. Saroey. 4f 

’ Between the inauguration March 15 and Mr. Neves s 
death April 21, for example, Brazil’s dominant figure 
was not the acting President but Mr. Guimaraes, who for 
JSSTpelsoSS opposition to the dictatorehlp. Mr. 
Guimaraes has long wanted the presidency. He i wa^ the, 
drivinb force behind a-movement for direct elections 
vea&^When sw* elections: were’ vetoed by the armed 
withdrew his candidacy and backed the more 
conciliatory Mr. Neves. At the graveside “remony last 
week, he warned Mr. Samey that a government that falls 
the poor “cannot be a trustworthy government. 

Also attending the funeral were other leading aspir- 
ants. The Governor of S&o Paulo, Brazil’s richest state, is 
traditionally a key power broker but in the case of Mr. 
Monton), who first launched Mr. Neves’s candidacy. he 
can also claim parentage of the new Government, with 
his term ending in March 1987, he is believed to favor 
presidential elections soon afterwards. 

• In the Liberal Front camp, the presidential ambi- 
tions of Aureliano Chaves are well known. Serving as 
Vice President to the last military ruler, Gen. Joao 
Baptists Figueiredo, he sought the Government party s 
nomination. When he lost, he disassociated himself from 
the military by supporting the direct elections campaign 
nrvi eventually joining the Nfives camp. 
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and eventually joining the Neves camp. 

The Military Shadow 

Like Mr. Neves, Mr. Chaves once served as Gover- 
nor of Minas Gerais state. In a country where regional- 
ism remains important, he can claim leadership of the 
influential bloc of Minas Gerais politicians, who feel or- 
phaned by Mr. Neves’s death. Last week, he daued re- 
portsthat he had called for presidential elections in 1986. 
noting that the date should be fixed by a Constituent As- 
sembly to be chosen next year. 

One complicating factor for these candidates is that, 
while the Democratic Movement aud'the Liberal Front 
will be competing in municipal elections in some cities 
rhta year and Congressional elections next year , they are 
committed to supporting the Saroey adxmnisuution- 
Govemment failures will therefore hurt their in ^S®* 

. fo contrast. Governor Brizola, whose smaU Demo- 
cratic Labor Party backed Mr. Neves, demanded direct 
elections next year and began criticizing the new Govern- 
SSrtSren befwMr. Neves f eUill- As a key figure ^rnthe 
leftist Government toppled in 1964, he remains distrusted 

** t TbbwSating space for these and other ambitions, 
texoi on President Samey’s success m 
office. Tempering any thoughts of preci pitate action, 

though, is the knowledge that the wcrD ^^ OT ^J^^^ 
. t^^hres as the ultimate guarantors of Brazil s stabil- 
ity. And in supporting last week’s constitutional succes- 
sion, they were m fact backing Mr. Saroey. 
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MADRID — When a group call- 
- ing itsaH4slamic Jihad said it was re- 
sponsi6le*ter'C bomb - that killed IS 
people in a restaurant near an Amer- 
ican air base here this month, Span- 
iards took it as a sign that their coun- 
try had indeed become part of West- 
ern Europe: international terrorism 
had arrived. . 

But the message received by 
Western intelligence agencies was 
even more worrisome. The bombing 
could signal the first instance of new 
anti-American violence moving onto 
the Continent. “You’ve got a climate 
in Europe in which Americans are 
fair game,” said a diplomat. There 
was no hard proof, Spanish police 
conceded, that the homemade bomb 
set off in a barbecue restaurant fre- 
quented by airmen from Torrejon Air 
Force Base had been placed there by 
the amorphous group that claimed it. 

Jihad means holy war; suicide com- 
mandos using that name have car- 
ried out car bombings against Amer- 
ican and Israeli facilities in Lebanon. 

Spanish officials accepted the Arab 
claim as true because, they said, the 
bombing did not fit the pattern of 
Spain’s own terrorists. Basque 
separatists such as E.T.A. and radi- 
cal leftists known as Grapo have not 
tried to kill Americans. Norarejhey 
known to have links ^jib-thesmaH 
bands of extremists that have at- 
tacked NATO -installations in Europe. 

People who telephoned the As- 
sociated Press to Beirut said the Ma- 
drid explosion was in retaliation for a 
car bomb on March 8 that killed 75 
people near a Shiite mosque in Bei- 
rut. Some Moslems had blamed the 
Beirut explosion cm Americans. 

None of the Americans eating m 
' the Madrid restaurant on the night of 
the bombing was killed and only one 
Ameri can was wounded. Concern 
that the bombing could be the begin- 
ning of a European campaign was 
fueled by a threat in Lebanon at- 
tributed to Abu Nidal, the head of a 
radical Palestinian faction. He re- 
portedly said in January that his 
group would attack American and Is- 
raeli interests in Europe, mentioning 
Spain. Reports have also been circu- 
lating among Western intelligence 
aeendes oflranians being trained for attacks m Europe- 
Mdklst month, the Libyan leader. Muammar el_Qadcto- 
fi announced that a “pan-Arab commando had been 
formed and would cooperate 

emvme in Eurooe Until now. radical Arab groups nave 
SSy dirw*2?their attacks to Europe against other 
Arabs and, occasionally, Israelis. 



Firemen searching tor victims at a restaurant that was bombed near an 
American air base in Spain earlier this month. 
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An Israeli Warning 

For Spain, the Madrid bomb blew a waythe tot 
shreds of what had lor® been considered a special im- 
Sitoty to Middle Eastern problems^ 
mally recognize Israel and, with its Mooi^ heritage, 
has alwaysdaimed special ties to the Arabs. But now it 
is movtogtoward integration with the West. Last mamh, 

? reachrf agreement on becoming a member of the 
Eurtto»® EOTioinic Community. Prune MlnisterFehpe 
SSezis pushing to clarify Spain’s 
<ude NATO He is also backing support for NATO mem- 
berabip inaMtional referendum to te held early nmd 

afttojughsome Arab diplomats say the move is Inevitable 


and that Spain is being needlessly cautious. Arab vio- 
lence reached Spain last year, when two Saudis were as- 
sassinated and a Lebanese diplomat was wounded in 
separate attacks tint were also claimed by Islamic 
Jihad. A Libyan diplomat was also wounded, but respon- 
sibility was taken by Libyans opposed to Mr. Qaddafi. 

Israelis have warned that Spain is a staging ground 
for Arab terrorism. An estimated 40,000 to 70,000 Arabs 
and Iranians live here. Spanish intelligence officials, 
preoccupied with local radical groups, admit to having 
little inside knowledge of the Middle Easterners. Part of 
the problem is that Spain, which relies heavily on tour- 
ism. has some of the world’s most liberal visa laws. Even 
during the Franco dictatorship, foreigners had easy ac- 
cess. But now the Government is moving to tighten up 
procedures. Last year, it ended automatic political asy- 
lum for Iranians. According to Western, Spanish and 
Arab diplomats. Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, the Ira- 
nian leader, has sent many agents to Spain. 

The Government also passed a tougher antiterror- 

> 1>H> wkUk tAnb hMmI Ih Ti flu mm 
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ism law. which took effect in January. It permits the po- 
lice to hold suspected terrorists incommunicado for 10 


lice to uuiu auspcbicu vermrum urcummuiuvnuu lot xw 

days and to shut down publications and broadcasting fa- 
cilities supporting them. Basques. Catalans from south- 
eastern Spain and far-leftists have angrily protested the 
law as discriminatory. A Government ombudsman has 
rejected a petition to go directly to Spain’s highest court 
for a ruling on the constitutionality of the law. 
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Immobilism by parity 

SUPPOSE -JUST suppose - the Likud makes up its collective 
mind to oppose a meeting between Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres and President Hosni Mubarak. Or at least makes the 
holding of such a meeting conditional on Mr. Peres's rejection 
of a Taba arbitration before a stab is first made at conciliation. 
Which is known to be unacceptable to Mr. Mubarak. 

In that case the inner cabinet would be called to consider the 
Likud's objections, or conditions. Since this body of ten 
ministers is evenly divided between the Alignment and the 
Likud, the inevitable outcome would be deadlock. Which 
means that Mr. Peres would be barred from meeting with the 
Egyptian president. 

In the plenum of the national unity government, it is 
possible, even likely, that a majority would favour such a 
summit. But there is no appeal from a deadlock in the inner 
cabinet to the larger forum, except with the consent of Mr. 
Peres and the vice premier, Yitzhak Shamir. Since there would 
be no good reason for Mr. Sbamir to give his consent, the 
matter would be dosed. Hie Likud would prevail, but perhaps 
the national unity government would break up. 

The scenario is wholly imaginary, and it is arguable that, in 
real life, Mr. Shamir would not allow things to go that for, and 
get out of band. He would probably have worked out some 
accommodation with Mr. Peres, rather than deny himself the 
■eventual benefit of a rotation. 

And yet, had the inner cabinet been in existence two weeks 
ago, Mwister-witbout-Portfotio Ezer Weizman would have 
been prevented by just such a deadlock from going on a 
“private visit" to Cairo, to smooth the way to die mooted 
summit. Unless he was willing to swallow his wounded pride, 
with grievous results both for himself and his party, Mr. Peres 
would then have had no choice but to dissolve the partnership 
with the Likud. 

Fortunately it was discovered in time that the existing 
ministerial body of ten represented the cabinet security com- 
mittee, and not the inner cabinet provided for in the coalition 
agreement last September. 

That enabled Mr. Peres to poll all his fellow ministers, and to 
come up with majority approval for Mr. Weizman's journey. 
Yesterday, however, the constitutional lacuna was duly plug- 
ged when the full cabinet voted to set up the inner cabinet, as a 
decision-making body in security, foreign affairs and settle- 
ment matters - and all other matters which the premier or the 
. vice premier wishes to refer to it from the full cabinet. 

If this strange new creature has paralysis built right into it, it 
will not be entirely by accident. 

On the contrary: as the Alignment's coalition negotiator, 
Moshe Shahal, now energy minister, has confirmed, the 
original purpose of the inner cabinet was to foil any Likud bid 
for a massive settlement programme in Judea and Samaria, 
which could easily pass in the larger forum with the support of 
the religious parties. But now that it is formally being set up, 
there is nothing to prevent the inner cabinet from becoming a 
double-edged sword aimed to cut off -movement in either 
political direction, right or left. 

Moreover, if it does allow movement, the improvement over 
immobility may, in some gircumstances, be rather dubious. 

Wholly unknown to Basic Law: Government, the inner 
cabinet is the product not of well-considered legislation but of 
administrative fiat, conceived in political necessity. Yet until 
the next elections it may effectively, usurp the major functions 
of government, which it will be transacting in the strictest 
secrecy, its minutes not being available even to non-member 
ministers. This will not prevent the full 25-man cabinet from 
remaining legally accountable to the Knesset. 

An anomalous arrangement indeed, and another price we 
must pay for the effective stand-off in the last elections. 


INNER CABINET 

(Coutfaned from Page One) 


Ya’acobi, who was the first speak- 
er on foe issue, went straight into die 
attack, pointing out that the full 
cabinet could well be shorn of its 
powers and that die principle of 
collective responsibility in the gov- 
ernment would be violated. He said 
no precedent for an inner cabinet 
existed in the country's history. Nev- 
:er before, he said, had a minister’s 
right of appeal against a decision 
been curtailed in this way. 

After Energy Minister Moshe 
Shahal defended Peres's proposal. 
Religious Affairs Minister Yosef 
Borg returned to the attack. He said 
that he saw no justice in being 
obliged to take responsibility for 
other ministers* decisions. 

Gut said he would never abdicate 
responsibility of his own free w3L 
Minis ter without Portfolio Yosef 
Shapira (Morasha) who said he was 
also speaking for Interior Minister 
Yitzhak Peretz, (Shu), said that die 
absence of religious ministers in the 
inner cabinet makes it unrepresenta- 
tive. . 

Rubinstein said the proposal 
granted the inner cabinet “disprop- 
; ortkmate powers.” 

Agriculture Minister Nehamkin 
and Minister without Portfolio 
■ Yigael Hurvitz said the inner cabinet 
. should be made responsible only for 
1 security and settlement matters. 

Peres said that the two big parties' 
legal experts, Energy Minister Shah- 
al and Justice Minister Nissim, 


would try to reach agreement on 
some of the reservations expressed 
during the discussion, and to work 
these reservations into the amend- 
ments to the cabinet rules which 
would be required to give the inner 
cabinet legal standing. 

In a couple of weeks, Peres said, 
these amendments would be submit- 
ted for cabinet approval. The com- 
position of the inner cabinet would 
also have to be formally approved, 
he said. 

The members of the inner cabinet 
are expected to be (for the Align- 
ment) Peres, Defence Minister 
Rabin, Police Minuter Bar-Lev, 
Education Minister Navon and 
Minister without Portfolio Weiz- 
man; and for the Likud, Vice Pre- 
mier Sbamir, Housing Minister 
Levy, Finance Minister Moda'i, In- 
dustry and Trade Minister Sharon 
and Minister without Portfolio 
Arens. 

Ministers will have die right to 
appeal decisions of the inner 
cabinet, but this can be overruled by 
the p rim e minister. Only if both the 
premier and the vice premier see it in 
their interests to bring the matter 
into die more fluid cabinet plenum 
may such an appeal be heard by the 
representatives of the smaller par- 
ties. 

Everything concerning the inner 
cabinet - even the date of its meet- 
ings - will be subject to the same 
military censorship as the delibera- 
tions of the Ministerial Defence 
Committee. 


DAN BAHAT, chief archaeologist of the 
Rockefeller Museum win lead an exclusive, in-depth study tour to 


GREECE & CRETE 


&nphaste on archaeology, ancient and modem Greek culture 
and Jewish roots. 

15 DAYS, BEGINNING JUNE 2, 1985 

De luxe Hotels No Shabbat travel 

Vegetarian and Fish Meals available 
Price, including many extras- $1 ,240 
Presentation meeting, Thursday, May 2, 
limited places available. 
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Reserve by calling 02-242280 HAKIKAR 



*We never expected 
Vietnam to collapse’ 


HENRY KISSINGER explains the failure of the 1973 accord 


THE FOLLOWING is the trans- 
cript of an interview with Henry 
Kissinger, conducted by Art Seiden- 
baum and Jack Burby of The Los 
Angeles Tunes on April 19. 1985. 

In January, 1973, you and Le Due 
Tho signed an agreement in Paris that 
led to a cease-fire in Vietnam and the 
withdrawal of American troops. You 
have written that you thought the 
Paris agreement would provide an 
“intervaT for the Soudt Vietnamese 
government. Stanley Kamow wrote 
that you told him a ‘ 'decent" interval? 

I DID NT T ELL Stanley Kamow 
anything of the sort. He is simply 
repeating a myth he picked up some- 
where. 

Does die use of the word “ interval " 
mean that you thought in 1973 that 
the fall of Saigon just over two yean 
after Paris and 10 years ago this 
month was inevitable? 

IT IS, of course, a complex problem 
for how long the United States is 
obligated to defend any country. My 
associates and I believed that with 
prudent management the agreement 
could be maintained for as long as we 
could see in the future. One, by 
strengthening the South Vietnamese 
army. Second, by the provisions that 
prevented reinforcements of Com- 
munist forces in the south, so that 
the South Vietnamese could take 
care of violations by what was per- 
mitted to be in the south. Third, by 
the restraint that we thought China 
and the Soviet Union might exercise 
in order to keep their relationship 
with U.S. Fourth, by our willingness 
to resist massive cross-border viola- 
tions by die North Vietnamese in 
violation of the agreement. And 
fifth, that if the North Vietnamese 
did stick to the conditions, by contri- 
buting to the economic recovery of 
North Vietnam. 

Every one of these pro visions was 
systematically undermined by the 
domestic divisions in this country 
and by the loss of executive authority 
as a result of Watergate, which could 
not be foreseen. 

We never expected Vietnam to 
collapse. We thought that we could 
better maintain the independence of 
South Vietnam in the name of a 
peace agreement than in the name of 
an endless war. 

When, then, did the fall of Saigon 
first seem inevitable to you? 

AGAIN, YOU HAVE to remember 
that for. journalists and outsiders, 
you can isolate an event arid treat it 
as if it werethe only thing going on. 
Policymakers do not have that lux- 
ury. From October 1973 on, we were 
in an almost non-stop negotiation in 
the Middle East, we had an oil 
embargo and, of coarse, we had 
Watergate and we had a new presi- 
dent. So there were lots of other 
things going on and, frankly, in early 
1975 we were primarily preoccupied 
with the Middle East. 

In retrospect, wbat started the ball 
rolling was a North Vietnamese 
attack on a provincial capital called 
Phuoc Binh. 

It was in total violation of the 
agreement. According to the agree- 
ment, each side was supposed to stay 
within the lines that had been 
reached at the end of the war and, 
while there was some confusion ab- 
out where that line was, you certain- 
ly knew where die provincial capital 
was. 

They took this provincial capital 
and then the question was what were 
we going to do about it. Well, it 
turned out that the War Powers Act 
had been passed and that act prohi- 
bited any military action in, over or 
near Indochina. 

Of course, as you remember, the 
new Congress was a heavily 
McG overrate Congress as a result of 
Watergate, so when we put up a 
request for a supplemental Vietnam 
appropriation of $300 million, a 
huge debate started in the Congress, 
it must have been early February. 

A huge debate started and your 
own editorials and the Congress and 
everybody was saying: Will this go on 
forever, as it has gone on forever? 
To which die correct answer was: 
Yes, it will go on forever, as it has 
gone on forever in Nato, as it has 
gone on forever in Korea, as it has 
gone forever in Israel. But then 


people were saying you have to bring 
an end to the war. 

We were caught in a dilemma. If 
we said we wanted victory, we would 
be accused of being intransingent. If 
we said we wanted a stalemate, we 
would be accused of an endless war. 
Then the idea took hold - all of this 
happened in February - that we 
should make a terminal grant. 

And it was very similar to what we 
now see in Nicaragua, that you start 
with too little, then you begin com- 
promising in order to get something 
and pretty soon you forget what it 
was you set out to do and the passage 
of this piece of legislation becomes 
the primary thing. 

But then there were two specta- 
tors to what was going on in 
Washington. One was the South 
Vietnamese and. of course, the 
other was the North Vietnamese. In 
the memoirs by the former North 
Vietnamese chief of staff - he has 
what he calls verbatim accounts of 
some of their discussions - he says 
that Hanoi concluded that the 
Americans absolutely could not and 
would not do anything so they de- 
rided to attack another provincial 
capital, this one in the central high- 
lands. 

That was in March. For their part, 
the South Vietnamese decided that 
they should hunker down to get 
through our 1976 elections. Now. 
the South Vietnamese had made 
many mistakes. 

The organization of their military 
was not well suited to crises because 
all of these divisions had their fami- 
lies with them so there was no tactic- 
al flexibility. They were very good 
when they were defending their de- 
pendents. But if you moved them to 
another area, they became very poor 
because they wanted to get home. 

This was a terrible problem be- 
cause the frontier was very long. The 
South Vietnamese Army was always 
stretched out, while the North Viet- 
namese could concentrate at the 
point of attack. South Vietnam Pres- 
ident Nguyen Van Thieu attempted 1 
to solve this problem by withdrawing 
from the Central Highlands and set- 
ting up a more defensible line. 

In theory, this may have been a 
good way to get through the dry 
season. But it did not take into 
account that the South Vietnamese 
had no sense of logistics at all. speci- 
fically how to move two divisions 
from the Central Highlands over 
back roads with their dependents. 
So a horrendous traffic jam de- 
veloped. 

In the end, all the units in the 
Central Highlands disintegrated. 
From their own accounts, all the 
North Vietnamese intended to do in 
1975 was to improve their position 
for a big offensive in 76. But when 
the Central Highlands collapsed and 
then Da Nang fell, they decided to 
throw the dice and literally sent their 
entire army into the south. The rout 
was on. 

At that poin’, I was in the Middle 
East negotiating the second disen- 
gagement agreement and on the way 
back from there’ I was told that 
Quang Tri. which is the northern 
provincial capital, had fallen. Then I 
knew we were in deep trouble. By 
late March. I knew Vietnam was 
lost. 

On April 1, I told the president 
that we had to begin planning eva- 
cuation. Since the Congress bad cut 
off aid to Cambodia, it was simply a 
question of time until that collapsed 
as well. 

The problem, as I saw it, was how 
to get through this period in a man- 
ner most. compatible with American 
interests and self-respect and with 
saving Che maximum number of lives 
of those who had retied on us. 

When I made a formal recom- 
mendation to President Ford that we 
should begin thinking of evacuation,- 
we knew Vietnam and Cambodia 
were going to fall. Such dominoes as 
were going to fall were going to fall. 
But the problem was whether the 
United States should accelerate this 
process and, in the last moment, stab 
its allies in the back or whether we 
should try to hang on as long as 
possible to save as many of our 
friends as possible. 

Perhaps we could delay the pro- 
cess long enough to get a transition 


READERS' LETTERSI 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE 

would just open bis eyes and look at 
the largest Jewish c o mmuni ty out- 
side of Israel, the United States, he 
would see that as long as people are 
free to choose, without fear of reli- 
gious blackmail, physical violence, 
or outside interference, secular and 
religious Jews can live harmoniously 
together side by side. This is also 
called democracy. 

MICHAEL BERMAN 

Jerusalem. 


To the Editor of IheJenaalemPost 
Sir, - In response to Dr. Moshe 
Spero’s article of April 15, ‘Toward 
a rational debate,” I would suggest 
that there isavery simple solution to 
die complex religious-secular ques- 
tion, which is the separation of 
Church and State. 

Dr. Spero questions how secular 
and religious Jews living in die Di- 
aspora have managed to get along 
together over the years. If Dr. Spero 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - Qitf or ga ni za tion « planning 
to bring over students, aged 16-38 
from the United States, some of 
them Jews, for a period of five to ten 
months. The students will be placed 
in Israeli homes in towns, moshavim 
and kibbutzim and will frequent high 
schools orjulpanim. 

We are looking for fawwtigs who 
are ready to volunteer to host these 
students and at the same time enjoy 
die experience of a foreign student in 
their home. The American students 
are carefully screened before arriv- 
ing to Israel. 

Interested families from all over 


PENFRIENDS 

WOLFGANG KNIPPEL (22), of 
LanpadiusstrasGe 2/1, 8000 Munich 
19, Germany, would like to have 
Israeli penfriends. He is a non- 
conformist interested in sports and 
culture. 




period that was . humane. It was 
essentially out of bur control. Any- 
body could see the rate of the adv- 
ance of the North Vietnamese. 

There was the additional consid- 
eration that if we took the advice of 
some of our Washington-based 
associates, as well as of the Congress 
and the media, j.ust to pack up and 
bug out. there was a great risk that 
the South Vietnamese Army, which 
was still strong around Saigon, might 
turn on us and we would be accused 
of having betrayed them, and that 
ter from getting people out we might 
end this whole thing in a horrible 
debacle in which we would have to 
fight our former allies. 

The only means we bad to 
achieve that objective was to stage 
the withdrawal of some 20.000 
Americans over a sufficient time to 
keep matters calm and to take out a 
massive number of our friends with 
us. 

For us - Ford. Scowcroft and 
myself - this was not a question of 
high geopolitics at this point. For us. 
it was a question of saving lives and ' 
saving American self-respect and 
not leaving In do -China with the dis- 
grace that once a defeat had been 
inflicted all we would think of is 
ourselves. It was perhaps fire saddest 
period of my governmental service. 

Finally, we gave the order to re- 
duce. the number of Americans in 
Saigon to what could be evacuated in 
one day's airlift and to stay there 
with that as a calculated, justifiable 
risk. 

In this manner, we also saved 
some 150,000 Vietnamese, of which 
I'm very proud, without losing any 
Americans. But had any Americans 
been lost. Ford, Scowcroft and I 
would have been the vill ains . 

How about Nicaragua and this 
problem of political divisions within 
government? 

ON NICARAGUA, we are in dan- 
ger of repeating the same sort of 
domestic debate. We got down to an 
administration request which was 
hard to reconcile with a definition of 
vital interests. How can something 
be of vital interest and be only worth 
$14 million? 

And then the congress was saying 
you must make a compromise. You 
can have non-lethal aid for the guer- 
rillas. What is the meaning of that? 
Who is going to fight for our vital 
interests? Either it’s not a vital in- 
terest, or it's worth mpi&|han..$14 
million, or it’s word) lethal-equip- 
ment. 

I dor’t want to enter into the 
merits of that dispute in this inter- 
view, but the shape of the debate is 
getting very similar to Vietnam. A 
fixed philosophical position is 
attached to some symbolic grant like 
the $300 million for Vietnam or the 
$14 million for Nicaragua. 

In each case, the symbolism of the 
cut-off is likely to be more important 
than even the substance. 

You haw written on this question. 
Can a pluralistic society, with die 
leaks , the divisions, the strongly held 
moral convictions added to strongly 
• held political positions, conduct fore- 
ign policy on a rational basis? 

THE ANSWER is contradictory. As 
far as America is concerned, in the 
last 15 years it hasn't. We can’t 
change, opr political system. We 
have to be true to ourselves, and 
there is no alternative for America to 
a pluralistic system. It is also true 
that in the last 15 to’ 20 years, we 
have not been conducting a serious 
foreign policy on a pluralistic bass, 
at least on some issues, because the 
divisions have become so great. 


Dry Bones 
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People always talk about com- 
promise. but it isn't compromise yon 
need in die design of foreign policy, 
it is a sense of nnarice, a sense of 
coherence over a long period of 
time. If yon have totally incompati- 
ble positions and you compromise 
between them, you're going to wind 
up with the worst of all possible 
worlds and a sort of a fitful approach 
to policy -as shown by what I've told 
you - so that you can’t even deter- 
mine who was right or wrong in 
purely tactical decisions. 

You can’t say yon have a foreign 
policy when only the president, the 
secretary of state and the security 
adviser are for it, together with the 
deputy secretary of defence, while 
everyone else is opposing it So I'm 
not attaching blame. I'm describing 
a condition. 

But if this continues another 20 
years, we are bound to suffer a huge 
erosion of our position. The solution 
to that is not to have some sort of 
dictatorial management of our fore- 
ign policy. The solution is to try to 
ford some bipartisan consensus 
again, but that’s much easier said 
than done. 

Did Vietnam, lead to the land of 
domestic disarray that makes foreign 
policy so hard to conduct, or did it 
just intensify trends that were already 
there? 

THAT'S A VERY GOOD ques- 
tion. I drink that even without Viet- 
nam we wonld have bad to reconsid- 
er the foreign policy of the post-war 
period, which was really based on an 
atomic 'monopoly and on a huge 
economic superiority over the rest of 
the worid. 

So in late ’60s, early 70s, we 
would have had to rethink those 
premises and there were already 
symptoms of that when the Berlin 
Wall went up. 

In retrospect, I would argue that 
the Kennedy period was not the 
beginning of a new era, but the last 
flowering of an old era. Or maybe 
Kennedy could have in his second 
term led the transition, we'll never 
know this. 

In fact, one coaid argue that Viet- 
nam has delayed die adaptation to 
the new circumstance by confusing 
the debate and focusing it on one 
comer of the globe, by polarizing 
our country and, in fact, destroying 
the political centre. In that sense, 
Vietnam was a symptom and not a 
cause of reconsideration. 

Defence Secretary Caspar W. 
Weinberger seems to have taken Col. 
Harry Summers' book about Viet- 
nam, on strategy, to mean that you 
can’t- ever involve yourself in a milit- 
ary action unless you have full sup- 
port of the American public. A lesson 
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from Vietnam, apparently. Is thdi 
valid? 

A PRESIDENT is elected in a way 
to take care of the future of the 
people and the people will not for- 
give him for disasters, even .if the 
disasters correspond to their own 
wishes. 

After all. Chamberlain had 90 per 
cent of the people with him at the 
time of Munich and 18 months later 
Munich became an epithet. So what 
do you do when a president and his,, 
closest advisers are deeply coin-’ 
vinced that something is in the over- 
whelming national interest and they 
can’t carry the Congress or the 
media with them? It creates a terri- 
ble problem for their conscience if 
they’re serious people. This is one 
fundamental problem. Now to go to 
your question. % - 

What we absolutely need is some 
kind of consensus of what is a vital 
interest. If an interest is vital, we 
have to.be able and willing to defend 
it. We have to be willing to face the 
fact that the challenge is almost 
certain to be ambiguous, and ambi- 
guous in this sense: If you could 
prove that the danger to us is over- 
whelming, everybody would agree, 
but by the time that the danger is 
overwhelming in the modern period;* 
it is too late to do something about it. 

This is, in fact, a change between 
the '50s and '60s and the 70s. In the 
50s and '60s, we were so preponder- 
ant that we could wait. Now we are 
likely to face ambiguous situations. 

But if we commit ourselves, we 
miis^prevail. You cannot fight a war 
for a stalemate. You can only fight a 
war for a victory, and then you can 
be generous in the settlements. You 
may be able to make a compromise if 
you are on the way to victory. But if 
you proclaim stalemate as an objec- 
tive, you’re likely to lose, or at any 
rate get into so protracted a conflict/ 
that the public will not sustain it. 

What we must not do is to slip into 
a military engagement thinking that 
it is only a very limited thing to fix 
one short-term problem and then 
escalate it to rescue the previous 
commitment and then escalate it 
again to rescue the previous commit- 
ment because then tfe are on a 
treadmill to nowhere. 

I think that Weinberger is stating 
it too simply, too mechanically. The 
way be states it, we're going to be 
pushed back into Fortress America. 

(C) 1985, Los Angeles Times 
Syndicate 
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By WINSTON WIIJLliUViS 

I N tbelaieiUTiys, when raostairime 
executives viewed talk of dexegtt. 
laticm as tantamount to herey. 
Richard Ji Perris, tbeyou^hfulpresi- 
dent, and chiefexecutjveof mammoth 
* United Airline? threw his weight be- 
hind regulatory reform. He insisted 
that 4tei>ig<aTriers had rouch to gain 
from; setting, ^ their own" rates and 
~tindsing their own markets; .- > • 

' Since then, Mir. Ferris’s colleagues 
in the clubby. industry have had 
; ample reason to say “I told you so.” 

■ Uhited’s bottom line has been erratic ■ 
at* best in the. last six years, fre- 
quently in the red. Its stock is selling 
in the towTtfO’s/ almort. nine points. ‘ 
b^wits52-weekhigh. For au while, 
the Wait Street ruinqr Willi was rife 
with reports of an impending revolt 
by' United’s board andMr. Ferris’s 
subsequent dismissal. 

. . . But Mr. Ferris, how 48 years old. is 
acting out Ms fantasies abort deregu- 
lation. On Monday toamKxmcedthat 
United would pay Pan American a. 
handsome 8750 million far its profit- 
able Pacific routes, ah acquisition 
that Mr. Ferris says will rnake Umted 
a major factor in international travel. 

•: “We’ve always lusted incur hearts 
after the Pacific,” said Mr. Ferris, 
talking inJtis office two days after the 
surprise announcement of the route 
acquisition. “In our long-range 
strategic plans we’ve always wanted 
to be a force there.”- . . . . 

.. .The. route transfer was indeed a 
long time in the making. Mr. Ferris 
says hefirst approached C. Edward 
Acker, Pan Ain's chief, with the idea 
of buying the routes three years *aga 
Bui it was hot until early February of 
this year, when Pan Am was prepar- 
ing to weathera strike by its flight at- 
tendants, that Mr. Acker telephoned 
. Mr. Ferris in Hawaii during . the 
Hawaiian Open golf tournament. 
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which United sponsors, and agreed to 
talk in earnest. 

The talks were highly secret. The 
men met twice at New York’s Plaza 
hotel, which UAL’s Westin subsidiary 
owns. They worked alone or with only 
one key aide each. Notes were taken 
in longhand so that, mx even a stenog 
rapher would be privy to the talks. 

On Feb. 15, the two men shook 
hands on an arrangement that would 
. enrich the struggling Pan Am by $750 
million. The dotting of the “i*s” — 11 
Boeing 747*?, 6 Lockheed L101 Is, a 
McDonnell Douglas DC-10 . and 
numerous spare parts are included in 
.the purchase price — * took another 
two months. 

Marathon bargaining resulted in a 
definitive agreement at 3 a.m. on 
Sunday, Apr. 21, and a bulky blue- 
covered application to transfer the 
routes was filed with the Department 
of Transportation last Monday. Some 
analysts say that the neccessary ap- 
provals from Washington could take 
tip to 18 months. But an optimistic 
Mr. Ferris believes that the emphasis 
on minimal regulation, in Washington 
will mean that the approvals will 
come by the beginning of next year. 

If the go-ahead does come. United 
intends to operate the routes as a 
separate division, at least at first. It 
will feed passengers Into the Asian 
routes through its own 50-state sys- 
tem, increasing passenger loads and, 
it hopes, enhancing profits. 

. Taking over the new routes is no 
risk-free proposition. No one doubts 
their profitability — they contributed 
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Richard J. Ferris, chief executive of UAL Inc. 


$59 million in profits to Pan Am last 
year. But United, although it does 
have $400 million in cash equivalents 
available, will have to assume more 
debt to pay for the acquisition — a 
serious proposition for a company 


that only recently go: its aeb;-:o-eq- 
uity ratio down to .13 percent from 59 
percent in 1982. 

Still, the blunt-iaikir.g. controver- 
sial Mr. Ferris, who has thickened 
around the waist «.ors;cerably since 
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B IG TH&E^ autd stocks are likely to sputter 
for the rbst of 1985. according to many Wall 
.Street analysts, who believe General Motors, 
Fordand ChrysIerwill lag behind the stock market 
, xrver the coming year. Their reasoning: These 
- issues have already enjoyed most of their climb for 
this economiccycfe. And large institutional inves- 
tors apparently agree — they have been dumping 
; the auto issues throughout 1985, according to a Salo- . 

mon Brothers Inc. study of the flow of institutional 
.. fumis. 

’ “We don’t think these stocks can outperform the 
market,” said Harvey E. Heinbach, vice president 
and auto analyst at Merrill Lynch in New York. 

~ .Salomon Brothers says that, for the most part, 

' big institutions have in recent months beerv treating - 
Ybe a uto stocks as trading vehicles, not as long-term 
' investments. They buy Chrysler, Ford or G.M. 
when they start moving up in jwkte, and unJtac! 
them when the price weakens. 

On average, - the aiito stocks have underper- 
■ formed the market so far this year. From January 
through mid-April, the auto group declined 2.1 per- 
: cent, compared to the 8.1 percent advance of the 
- Standard * Poor’s 509 index. Declines in much- 
! larger Ford and G-M. have obliterated a healthy 15 
-.. percent gain in Chrysleris Share price: Ford stock 
' declined5.5 percent and G.M. was down more than 
. 9 percent- And analysts say. Chrysler’s strength is 
somewhat misleading, because the company has 
• been buying back some, of Its stock:- ; ,• 

Merrill Lynch’s Mr. Heinbach has aneotral rank- 
ling or all three auto makers. He reasons that as the 
' economy slows down ^ and, with it, car sales — * 
American auto stocks will suffer. 

" You can’t wait for sales to peak,” he said. *‘Xon 
have to anticipate; We don’t know if they’ve peaked , 
or npt,but we're not looking for filler growth.” 

; • Additionally, with the relaxation of quotas; the 
prospect of an increase.!? the number of Japanese 
imports suggests to many analysts that American 
car makers may have to lower prices — and trim - 
profit margins — to compete. 
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Paine Webber’s auto analyst, Ann Knight, has 
neutral rankings on both G.M. and Chrysler. She 
describes their stock^as fully valued. But she rates 
' Foid as "attractive,” because Ford stock has been 
"badly beat up.” Miss Knight said investors are 
focusing only on Ford's potential problems. For ex- 
ample, she said, Ford has a heavy exposure in Eu- 


rope, where sales are weakening. Also, Mis? Knight 
believes that G.M.. the largest American auto 
maker, and Chrysler, the comeback stock with 
highly visible Lee A. Iacocca at the wheel, gamer 
most of the attention from investors — while Ford 
"gets lost in the middle.” 

Not everyone is down on the auio stocks. Sanford 
C. Bernstein & Company, which manages almost 54 
billion for institutional and individual clients, has 
been adding to an already large position in the Big 
Three. But Bernstein is one of the largest of the con- 
trarians. and likes to buy slocks that analysts and 
other investors avoid. It has almost 14 percent of its 
clients* portfolios invested :n G.K.. Ford and 
Chrysler. By contrast, the three auw stocks repre- 
sent only 2 percent of the overall market as meas- 
ured by the S.&P. 

Not surprisingly, such a big bet on the autos has 
held back Bernstein’s returns this year. !n fact, ac- 
cording to Computer Directions Advisers, a Silver 
Springs, Md., performance measurement firm, 
Bernstein’s equity accounts trailed the market by 
at least 3 percentage points in the first quarter. 

But Bernstein believes the stock prices of the Big 
Three are undervalued. The firm’s analysis say 
their earnings potential is much higher than other 
investors are anticipating. Peter Carman, chief in- 
vestment officer, commented: “We think peak 
earnings can be meaningfully higher." 

The firm is looking for the Big Three’s earnings 
to top off in 1988. Its analysts expect G.M. to earn 
$20 a share in 1988, up from this year’s expected 
$15; Ford to earn $20 to $25 a share, up from $13 this 
year, and Chrysler to earn S25 against this year’s 
$15. As the stocks of G.M. and Ford have declined 
this year, Bernstein has bought. “We tend to buy 
when the price goes down." saiq Mr. C3rman. 

Despite G.M.’s report last week that its quarterly 
earnings declined more than one-third. partially as 
a result of reorganization expenses. Bernstein’s 
analysis believe that the automobile companies, in 
general, wilt be able to maintain the cost-cutting 
programs they initiated during the recession of a 
few years ago. 


Faltering Economy Shows Up in Profits 




Industry is hit birdby the new 
Weakness in the economy .Factory or- v 
ders and use have Been felling, and : 
orders for durable goods were off 23 
percent in March- Most economists' 
blame *e strong dollar because it 
■ makes American goods expensive, . 
but some also blame manufacturers’ 
for ' not taking advantage of the . 
- earlier expansion. Administration of- 
ficials -insist inflation M uikfer 
trol. despite a five-tenths oQ percent 
jump in consumer prices: ia March.*: 
But business productivity was off 1.2 
percent in March, and. ff^st^uarter 
jnofitsare lackluster at • /. 

The profits falloff stowed ; up 
• sharply in the Big Tbreeauto makers. 
Genial Motors’s net iqcome fett33.6 
percent, to 07 billion. Sales roseS,? 
percent. Chrysler. having .teed up its 
riax credits, slipped 28.1 percent, to 
S507.S million, but its sales surged 
. mg percent. Ford, citing taxes and 
development costs, saJd its. BeUteU 
12.6 percent, ST83.3 raSHioiu/. '• 

Exxon’s net fell 1*2 . percent, ; 
Amoco dropped 70.4 percent Mobil 
fell 15.8 percent*. Atlantic Richfield 


..slid 10.9 percent and Sohio fell 10 per- 
: cent Phillips, citing expensive defen- 
sive measures, dropped 45.1 percent. 
But Occidental gained 8.5 percent. 

: . Bethlehem and Armed both posted 
losses . . . Monsanto plunged 50.3 per- 
cent . .V Digital dropped 10 percent 
’ Goodyear's net fell 22.5 percent 
. Merrill Lynch’s net tripled as its 
cost-cutting programs and an active 
stock market took hold. 

• The' •‘new” Coca-Cola faces a stiff 
test among diehard fans, who have 
known for years that Coke's taste 
varied somewhat from fountain to 
bottle to cans. Coca-Cola, in planning 
Its first deliberate taste reformula- 
tion in its 99-year history, is trying to 
recapture market share lost to Pepsi. 
Some analysts praise the move as 
bold, while others say it could back- 
fire. As one longtime drinker pul it, 
: “It seems to me they are fixin’ some- 
thing that ain’t broke.” 

Fan Am wiH sell almost all of its 
pacific routes to United for $750 mil- 
lion, giving United the worldwide 
reach it has been seeking for three 


years and giving Part Am much- 
needed cash. Analysts say that Pan 
Am did not move quickly after dereg- 
ulation, resulting in an outdated fleet 
and stagnant route system. 

Interest rates rose modestly most 
of the week as concern over possible 
easing by the Fed faded. The markets 
paid little attention to the $300 million 
drop in the money supply. The Dow 
Jones industrial average coded the 
week at 1,275.18. up 8.62. 

The Pentagon is investigating 
whether 45 of the nation’s 100 largest 
military contractors improperly 
billed or overcharged the Govern- 
ment. In addition, the Pentagon said 
it may ask that two top executives of 
General Dynamics be barred from 
Government contracts. The large 
scale of the investigations puts con- 
tractors on notice that their bills will 
be scrutinized closely. 

Japan said G-M. and Chrysler can 
double the number of cars they send 
to the United States. In a concession 
to the Americans, Japan included a 
larger share for American affiliates 
in (he import increase. 


Unocal and T. Boone Pickens may 
never get to square off at the annual 
meeting over Mr. Pickens’s $54- 
a-share offer. Mr. Pickens is facing a 
legal challenge to his securities fil- 
ings. In addition, he sard he would 
tender his !3.6 percent stake under 
Unocal’s defensive $72-a-shere debt- 
swap offer, if he is aiiowed to do so. 
Unocal fears that Mr. Pickens wants 
the cash “for his next round.” 

Storer Communications at first re- 
jected a $1.6 billion leveraged buyout 
offer from Kohlberg. Kravis and said 
il would buy back about a third of the 
company for cash. Three days later, 
the broadcast and newspaper com- 
pany accepted a $2.1 billion Kohlberg 
buyout. All the moves were designed 
to keep control cm of the hands of a 
dissident shareholders group. 

Uni royal appears to be winning its 
fight to stave off Carl C. lea hn. Stock- 
holders approved staggered terms for 
its directors and a requirement that a 
“fair price” be offered for all shares 
in a takeover attempt. Mr. Icahn said 
he was not giving up. 

Merrill Perlman 


he quit smoking recently, insists the 
Pan Am deal comes ac a good time. 
“I’ve never been more pleased with 
the way things are going," he gushes, 
shrugging off references to UAL’s 
$660,000 loss fast quarter. “All our 
strategies are working. We are 
pleased with our marketing. We are 
pleased with our cost controls.” 

Some industry-watchers, too, chink 
United has finally hit its Stride. 
"They were trying to figure out where 
they wanted to be and where they 
wanted to go.” said John Pincavage, 
an airlines analyst with Paine Web- 
ber. Mitchell Hutchins. But now. he 
says, “they’re taking over a pretty 
good franchise." 

Still, the good news has remained 
tempered with the bad. Profits have 
continually fallen in the last few 
years. United was hurt badly by the 
air traffic controller's strike in 1981, 
which grounded one-third of its fleet. 
Its door-to-door package express 
service was short-lived. And it has 
tabled plans to establish hubs in Kan- 
sas City and Memphis. 

“It was one series of things after 
another," Mr. Ferris lamented, 
glancing reflectively out of his office 
window at an artificial pond on the 
grounds of United’s bucolic Elk 
Grove headquarters — a splendidly 
isolated complex of low-rise buildings 
separated from the creeping sprawl 
by high fences, (lowering crab trees 
and manicured lawns. 

United’s earnings still leave much 
to be desired. Last year, which the 
company called “great” in its annual 
report, earnings were listed at $282.4 
million on revenues of nearly $7 bil- 
lion. That represented a rerun) on eq- 
uity of only 9.3 percent, the best since 
deregulation but far below the 28.2 
percent recorded in 1978, the last year 
of full regulation. 

Mr. Ferris, who since 1979 has been 
chairman and chief executive of UAL 
Inc., United’s parent company, has 
remapped the airline's routes, drop- 
ping inefficent short runs of less than 
200 miles and reconfiguring its sys- 
tem with longer routes. But rapidly 
escalating price wars and burgeoning 
competition from low-cost carriers 
have kept United from becoming the 
highly-profitable long-haul carrier 
that Mr. Ferris envisioned. 

Thus, a lot hinges on whether Mr. 
Ferris is right about the potential 
profitability of the lush Pan Am 
routes to the Pacific, which stretch 
from the west coast to major cities in 
Japan, China, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Korea, Thailand, the Phil- 
lipines and Malaysia, as well as Hong 
Kong and Taiwan. 

The push into the international 
arena heralds the start of phase two 
in United's post-deregulation route 
strategy. When it dropped some 
small cities after deregulation, the 
carrier was harshly criticized by ana- 
lysts for slashing important spokes 
from its system. Thus, last summer 
United not only added several new 
cities to its map, but reinstated 
others. All told, some two dozen cities 
are either welcoming new United 
ticket counters to their local airports 
or reopening shuttered ones. 

United has remained highly selec- 
tive in its service to some of the less- 
trafficked cities, however. For exam- 
ple. it only flies passengers from Peo- 
ria to its Denver hub for connections 
west and. presumably, to the Orient 
in the future. Peoria passengers 
headed elsewhere must take one of 
two small commuter airlines into Chi- 
cago’s O'Hare for connecting flights 
on larger carriers. 

United's fleet efficiency has 
dramatically improved. Its planes fly 
an average of 10 hours a day, 1.5 
hours above the industry average. 
Moreover, it has pared 10,000 workers 
— a fifth of the staff it employed prior 
to deregulation. Like other airlines, 


United has gotten several unions to 
agree to two-tiered wage systems, in 
which new workers are paid far less 
than veterans. Last year United in- 
duced 2.800 workers to take early re- 
tirement. replacing them with lower 
paid younger workers. 

According to Aviation Daily, an in- 
dustry newsletter. United’s unit 
costs, or the price the airline pays to 
fly one seat one mile, sank in the third 
quarter of last last year to just a little 
more than seven cents. At that rate il 
was lower than American and. Delta, 
the perennial industry leaders. 

United’s problems are far from 
over. The possibility of a pilot’s strike 
looms large, and employee morale is 
low. According to Captain Roger 
Hall, chairman of the pilot's bargain- 
ing unit, the pilots had made produc- 
tivity concessions in 1981 and are not 
ready to make any more. Mr. Ferris 
has "done a reasonably good job with 
the airline," Captain Hall said. “But 
we definitely feel betrayed by the 
company.” 

United also still faces mounting 
competition. Della and American are 
newly aggressive on United’s home 
turf, O’ Hare. People Express is chal- 
lenging the giant on its transcontine- 
tal routes and on the thick Chicago-to- 
New York run. And Continental and 
Frontier are giving United fits in 
Denver with their low fares. 

United blamed the fare wars for its 
first -quarter loss, which occurred de- 
spite a 16 percent traffic gain, h also 
blamed the dispute with the pilot’s 
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Revenues SI .593.958 
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Dec. 31 1984 

Revenues S6.967.599 $6,021,640 
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Earnings per share $6 .93 
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union, which Mr.. Ferris says created 
enough uncertainty to prevent Untied 
from adding needed planes. 

Analysts are skeptical about that 
explanation, though. In fact, not all of 
them are certain that United really, 
did suffer badly last quarter. “That’s 
Lbe story they’re trying to put out for 
the union,” says Mr. Pincavage of 
Paine Webber. He suggests that the 
company may have made heftier con- 
tributions to its pension funds than 
were really necessary last quarter. 
Mr. Pincavage figures that United’s 
pension plan is overfunded by $1 bil- 
lion and contributions may not even 
be necessary in some quarters. 

"They have a lot more control than 
they're letting on as far as reporting 
profits is concerned," he said. “If you 
wanted a time to show bad numbers, 
when would be a better time than a 
month before the strike?" 

United and the analysts agree that 
profits should improve for the re- 
mainder of the year, barring a debili- 
tating strike. But the company is not 
taking long-term performance for 
granted. It is building a new 43-gate 
terminal at O’Hare to counter the 
threat from American and Delta. 


The New York Stock Exchange 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 

WEEK ENDED APRIL 26, 1985 

(Consolidated) 


Company 

Ssfcss 

Last 

NetChng 

Unocal 

...20,718,500 

46 

- 

1% 

Atl Rich ... 

... 6,420,800 

S3 

+ 

3% 

John Jn ... 

... 5,017.700 

43tt 

+ 

2% 

Mobil 

... 4,745,100 

30*i 

+ 

% 

Exxon ...... 

... 4,357.200 

51% 

- 

2 

AT&T 

... 4.190,900 

21* 


Vi 

IBM 

... 4.125,300 

127* 


'h 

GMot 

... 3,927,400 

68% 


2V. 

Coca Cl ... 

... 3,709.700 

68% 


2K 

CrwZel ... 

... 3,673,700 

41 

__ 

% 

Texaco — 

... 3.612,500 

39% 

+ 

VM 


... 3,328,200 

28% 

_ 

Vi 

South Co . 

... 3,297,800 

20% 

+ 

v. 

TWA 

... 3.252,900 

12% 

+ 

% 


Standard & Poor's 

4001ndust ....204 O 200.6 202.3 +0 62 

20 Tramp 153 9 148 9 152 2 +J.S2 

40 Utils 82.4 81.5 6S 2 +0.6O 

40FJnancial . 22.0 20 9 21 7 +0 76 

500 Stocks ... >83 6 1802 182 1 +107 


Dow Jones 
30 Indus! 

.J289 2 

1257 6 

1275 1 

+ 785 

20 Tramp .... 

.595 9 

577 7 

566 2 

+ 1.33 

15 Utils 

.156.4 

153.7 

154.7 

-0 46 

65 Comb ..... 

.520.0 

507 S 

5139 

-1 95 

The American Stock Exchange 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 

(Consolidated) 


MARKET DIARY Last 
Week 

Advances — 1,103 

Declines B67 

Total Issues 2,232 

New Highs 327 

NewLows 33 


Company 

Sai« 

Last 

Net Cnng 

BAT 

...6.247.600 

4* 

-3/16 

WangB . 

..6.241.300 

1 7 W * 

- 

TIE 

.. 1,668,400 



GHCd .... 

...1.1 42.&00 

15 

+ !•> 

DomeP .. 

... 820,700 

2'b 


InstSy . 

807.400 


— * ft 

WDigitl ... 

... 61,700 

11 'i 


Hasbr 

... 591,900 

31 

+ 1 1 > 

TexAir .. 

. . 590,600 

12 

+ :■« 

DalaPd .. 

... 589,900 

12\ 

+ *1 


VOLUME La* 

Year 

MARKET DIARY 

Last 

Week 

Prev. 

Week 

(4PM New Yom Close) Wee * 

To Dale 

Advances 

..341 

379 

Total Sate 483.681,620 

8.804,012^30 

Declines 

.398 

354 

Same Per. 1984.. 430.185,150 

7,648,663,285 

Unchanged 

Total Issues 

...160 

.899 

179 

912 


WEEK’S MARKET AVERAGES 

nci 

Hign Low Last Change 

New York Stock Exchange 

Indust 121.4 119 .B 1206 +036 

Tramp - 9?.0 95 3 96.4 +0.30 

Utila ........ — 56.1 55.7 5S.0 +0.21 

H3.2 109.5 1124 +2.62 

Composite :... 106.2 104.6 105.5 +0 52 


NewLows 30 26 

VOLUME Lay Year 

(4 P.M New York Close) Vwac, ‘ To D *!» 

Total Sales 40,418,890 729,413.385 

Same Per. 1984.. 29,388.320 509.679,615 
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Vietnam in America 


To the cry of “No More Vietnams,” the United 
States has tied itself into knots over Nicaragua. The 
President wants a virtual declaration of war 
against the Sandinistas — no more piecemeal hu- 
miliations by Soviet proxies. Congress, in a stun- 
ning demurral, says no more piecemeal invest- 
ments of prestige in a war we’re unwilling to send 
American boys to finish. 

Some of the Vietnam echoes are evoked by the 
calendar. It is 20 years to the day since American 
ground troops went into battle in Vietnam, and 10 
years since their final ignominious withdrawal. But 
there’s a simpler explanation for our present am- 
bivalence: ignorance. Americans, even those in 
authority, are obviously unsure about the conditions 
and stakes in Nicaragua. Where the facts seem so 
perplexing, how much easier to try the case 
by analogy. 


For Congress, the overriding lesson of Vietnam 
is do less: sign no blank checks for warmaking. It is 
not convinced that the Sandinistas pose a threat jus- 
tifying war. And if they did, it sees no plausible plan 
for overthrowing them. 

For the Administration, the lesson is do more. 
Here it is, as rendered by Secretary of State Shultz: 
“Broken promises. Communist dictatorship. Refu- 
gees. Widened Soviet influence, this time near our 
very borders. Here is your parallel between Viet- 
nam and Centra] America.” He says the failure in 
Vietnam not only betrayed the people of Indochina 
but led Congress to hobble the President's author- 
ity, thus emboldening the Russians and “destabiliz- 
ing” the globe. 

These readings of history are not all wrong or 
irrelevant. But they are woefully oversimplified. 
Americans did not need Vietnam to learn the nature 
of Communism. They did not go into Vietnam to di- 
minish Soviet influence but what they ignorantly 
thought was China's. And just what was it that cast 
so much doubt on America’s wisdom and power, re- 
straint or excess? 

Nicaragua is closer than Vietnam, and argua- 
bly a more vivid American interest. But it is in no 
sense a Soviet power. Precisely because it is near- 
by, .America could quickly snuff out any real se- 
curity threat. Nicaragua's Marxists may yearn to 


Jumpers 

Wood warblers are singing as if these mean 
streets were Che Adirondacks; several cormorants 
have paused in their northward migration to fish for 
eels off Greenwich Village, and other spring rites 
are in progress. Newton Grant, for example, a one- 
man band in a red vest and cowboy hat, is playing 
his trumpet, accordion, bass drum, cymbals and 
castanets simultaneously on weekends at the Bat- 
tery. He is otherwise employed at Macy’s. 

A man we know makes a spring ritual of cele- 
brating good news at his annual medical checkup by 
walking home past the carousel in Central Park, 
stopping and mounting a fine florid applewood 
“jumper” — one of the roans stippled with beige or 
one of the grays dappled with green — hooking his 
feet in the stirrups, leaning way back to increase the 
lift of the horse under him, listening to the magnifi- 
cent band organ wheeze "R-r-roll out the barrel” 
and looking behind at the rest of the herd as they 
porpoise around and around. 

A jumper is a merry-go-round horse that goes 
up and down on its pole, whereas a "stander” is sta- 
tionary. Then there’s the chariot, where infants and 
elderly people sometimes ride. Even a jumper can 
rise only as high as it‘s geared to, but all the manes 
writhe, the nostrils flare, and the bits are carved so 
tight on carousel animals that their mouths gape 


spread revolution, but their opportunities to do so 
depend more on American behavior than Soviet 
ambitions. Like Vietnam, Nicaragua may be too 
heavily armed for its size, but it has had much more 
reason to fear invasion. 

The ultimate lessons of Vietnam for all Amer- 
icans should be evident. This country will not effec- 
tively wage war unless it understands the reason for 
the pain. Even a hesitant resort to force creates un- 
controllable imperatives. It soon requires exagger- 
ating the stakes, then destroys the balance between 
ends and means and finally forecloses diplomacy 
and compromise. When America stands in peril, 
that price has to be paid. Where less-than-vital in- 
terests are at stake, the path away from force needs 
to be as clearly marked as the path in. 


For an astute appreciation of America’s inter- 
ests and dilemmas in Nicaragua, read the report in 
today's New York Times Magazine by Mario Var- 
gas Llosa, the Peruvian novelist. 

“The kind of massive, and bloody, military in- 
tervention that will be needed to overthrow the San- 
dinistas will not result in a democracy,” he says. 
“Only a dictatorship can impose order in a country 
devastated by terrorism and civil war. To maintain 
the existing fragile freedoms under the present re- 
gime, the only choice for the opposition is to reach 
some kind of an agreement with the Sandinistas. Al- 
though the regime has traveled far down the road 
toward totalitarianism, the challenges and difficul- 
ties it faces are an inducement to compromise.” 

That may be wrong. So may be the author's 
judgment that the Soviet Union has decided against 
paying the price of taking Nicaragua under its wing, 
like Cuba ; or that Nicaragua’s revolution looks a lot 
like Mexico's. But where are the comparably clear- 
eyed analyses by the United States Government? 
Where are the lists of American demands, distin- 
guishing between intolerable threats to our securi- 
ty, justifying war, and lesser interests to be sought 
with lesser sanctions or rewards? 

The lesson of Vietnam is simply that, when in 
doubt, look a dozen times before leaping. Congress, 
which cannot have its own diplomacy, has not re- 
jected a President’s policy. In its justified confu- 
sion, it asks that he produce one. 


wildly, as if the customers don’t want their horses to 
appear to be enjoying the ride. Show business gen- 
erally appeals to our dark side as well as our joy. 

The Central Park horses, carved by Stein and 
Goldstein in Brooklyn in 1910, carried children at 
Coney Island for many years. In the 1920’s at least a 
dozen carousels enlivened the avenues there (now 
only two), crafted also in the separate and cele- 
brated styles of Charles Looff , Charles Marcus II- 
lions and Charles Carmel. 

Gustav Dentzel brought the industry from Ger- 
many to Philadelphia in 1867, and it died during the 
Depression, but not before about 4,500 rides were 
carved in the U.S., according to Frederick Fried, a 
historian of such things. By 1960, a tenth of that 
number were left; now, about 240. 

The tails were real horsehair (more recently 
painted aluminum), and when children pulled them 
out a small hole remained. Our friend of the yearly 
spring ride remembers once seeing nesting birds 
avail themselves of the chance to raise a brood of 
young inside a carousel horse. They flew in and out 
with a lilt that matched the gait of the horse as it 
went round and round and up and down, as if the 
band organ were the soughing wind and the horse 
were a swinging bough. 


Topics 

Joking Around 


On Crying Wolf 

Readers know Farley Mowat as a 
Canadian chronicler of wildlife and 
Eskimos. The US. Immigration 
Service, however, considers him an 
inadmissible alien. He’s on the black- 
list for being quoted as saying he had 
fired a .22-caliber bullet at U.S. 
planes. 

Mr. Mowat. author of “Never Cry 
Wolf.” says it was all a joke. He says 
that he and two friends had an- 
nounced that they were going to seize 
an atom bomb allegedly stored in 
Newfoundland “and then do a 'Mouse 
That Roared."* 

if any American aircraft came for 
the bomb. He says, “we would shoot 
Lhem nght out of the skies with our 
shotguns. You know, I'm beginning to 
think that there are some people in 
your State Department that don’t 
have any sense of humor." 

Pilots. loo. may find this unfunny. 
But a dumb joke scarcely justifies 
barring a writer well known for his 
loose tongue. 

Some believe that Mr. Mowat is on 
the blacklist because of alleged “as- 
sociation” with Communists or anar- 
chists. That is the reason advanced to 
justify barring a speaking tour by 
Nicaragua's Minister of Culture, the 
poet-priest Ernesto Cardenal. Now 


that State has wisely urged reversal 
of Mr. Mowat's exclusion, it should do 
the same for Mr. Cardenal. 

State and Justice contend that these 
demeaning bans are required by 
legislation passed in the McCarthy 
era. If the law compels this self-in- 
jury, change it. 


Contagion 

In finding Dr. Elliot Gross “not 
guilty” of any misconduct, the Liman 
commission committed a verbal mis- 
demeanor. Its compendious report 
into autopsies and homicide cases 
refers prominently to “grave prob- 
lems” in the office of New York City's 
Chief Medical Examiner. 

The contagion seemed ro spread to 
The New York Post the next day. In 
an editorial, it remarked on the Gross 
case having “the gravest conse- 
quences.” 

It’s all enough to make one think 
that Peter DeVries, the comic novel- 
ist and punster, is on the prowl. 

In fact, he is. He has just come out 
with a new novel, "The Prick of 
Noon,” whose characters include the 
caretaker of a graveyard. “Tending a 
cemetery is a grave responsibility," 
the man savs. Then he is set upon 
with clubs and stones. 


Coke Dates 

We remember how we used to belly 
up to the soda fountain after school — 
only we didn’t have a belly then, or 
much of anything else, for that mat- 
ter — and say "Lemon coke. Bobby.” 
Older people took it straight, jerks 
took it with cherry syrup or a splash 
of chocolate, but our crowd took it 
with lemon. We remember how we 
could make it last an hour, and the 
biahnessof that last watery drop. We 
remember, ah how we remember. 

Which is why some of us are going 
to have a tittle ceremony next month. 
That’s when Coca-Cola, after 99 years 
of teasing America's taste bods with 
a flavor whose formula was guarded 
with ail the care of an atomic secret, 
will phase In its new version. 

The new taste is said to be ' 'smooth- 
er, rounder, yet bolder." Maybe it 
really is “a new flavor champion.” 
Maybe we’ll get to like it, even prefer 
it to the old taste of Coke. 

But when the new breed appears in 
our supermarket, we’re going to get 
one of the old red cans out of the re- 
frigerator — a thick green bottle 
would be better, but let's not dream 
— and a curvy little glass, and we're 
going to make a toast. Not so much to 
the old taste of Coke, but to what went 
with it. Our youth. 


Letters 


How to Prevent Runs on Banks 


To the Editor: 

Peter J. Tanous is right that tbe 
“scary episode” of the savings and 
loan crisis in Ohio should lead us to 
put tbe deposit-insurance house in or- 
der, to obviate “potential repercus- 
sions of mass panic against the bank- 
ing system” (Op-Ed, April 18). But 
raising the legal deposit-insurance 
ceiling to SI million, with unpubU- 
cized gradation of Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation premiums, 
will not do the job. 

What makes runs so probable, and 
so likely to be epidemic, is the prac- 
tice of operating banks with “high 
leverage” — that is, with inadequate 
capital. If bank capital stood at 15 or 
20 percent of deposits, instead of the 
present 6 percent (and without the 
“water” that now dilutes the equity of 
many institutions), neither F.D.I.C. 
nor large depositors would have any 
worries. The regulatory authorities 
want to bring capital up substantial- 
ly. But to do so requires a major 
change in bank incentives. 

Today we are in a queasy position. 
Deposits above $100,000 are legally 
uninsured, though backed by a 
vaguely defined moral commitment. 
I propose to formalize this commit- 
ment, but to apply it only to banks 
that agree to build adequate capital. 
New legislation should: 

• Obligate the Government to pro- 
vide the F.D.I.C. and Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
whatever funds they need to fulfill de- 
posit-insurance commitments. 

• Commit F.D.I.C. and F.S.L.I.C. 
to a temporary guarantee of all de- 
posits in federally insured institutions 
— this guarantee to end at a stated 
date a year or so from now. 


• Offer permanent 100 percent In- 

surance of deposits only to institu- 
tions that contract with the Insurance 
corporations to execute a capital-re- 
habilitation program. ^ 

• Include in the capital-rehabilita- 
tion contract (a) revaluation of assets . 
to market prices; (b) a ban on subter- 
fuges that exaggerate income and 
capital (such as treating unpaid inter- 
est as an addition to assets or spread- 
ing kisses over future time while tak- 
ing gains as current income); (c) a 
long-term target (15 percent of liabil- 
ities?) for capital — defined as the 
sum of stockholder equity, plus subor- 
dinated debt; (d) interim targets, 
calling for an increase by at least 2 
percent a year in the ratio of capital 
to liabilities, till the long-term target 
is reached; (e) provision that a sub- 
stantial share (half?) of the year's 
targeted buildup of capital come 
from current earnings, with divi- 
dends correspondingly limited, and 
(O insurance termination (with per-, 
haps two years’ notice) for any, bank 
whose interim targets are not met. . 

Bankers should not object to a re- 
quirement for substantial capital. 
The additional assets they can ac- 
quire with new capital funds should 
generate earnings to match the inter- 
est and dividends heeded to attract 
more capital. Shareholders can be 
protected against dilution of equity by 
the issue of rights when new securi- 
ties are floated. And banks can rap- 
idly work themselves out of the posi- 
tion where doubts of their solven- 
cy impair market values of their 
shares. Albert Gailord Hart 

Professor Emeritus of Economics 
Columbia University 
New York, April 28, 1985 


A War .Memorial on the Colorado Slopes 


To the Editor: 

Probably unknown to Maya Lin, ar- 
chitect of the Vietnam Veterans Me- 
morial in Washington (“The Black 
Gash of Shame,” editorial, April 14), 
a very similar monument has tong 
been present in the U.S. Erected lov- 
ingly by members of the 3.0th Moun- 
tain Division, it lists alphabetically 
the names of the division's World War 
II dead, fallen during actions on the 
Aleutian island of Klska and in Italy. 

It is high up in the Colorado Roclties 
at Tennessee Pass on Route 24, at an 
altitude of over 10,000 feet. It is near 
the base of the ski hill on which this 
group of volunteer U.S. resident 
skiers and mountaineers trained. Ad- 
jacent is a similar, polished granite 
stone, dedicated to the 99th Norse 
Battalion, Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, who also trained there. 

As witiL the Vletimm .Memoriai^. 
these monuments are wholly lacking 
in heroics. Though they are stark and 
simple, some of those whose names 
are listed truly were heroes. 

The now-elderly ski troopers, when 
in Colorado, often leave the ski slopes 



Pcnr-Koper 

to return to Tennessee Pass. .After 40 
_ yeaxsJ$ aiso^i ' 'a^pbjceTor 
~ fdr&toaE^lgr silent. 

We hopetS^newiy reactivated 10th 
Mountain Division, to be based at Fort 
Drum, may never need such a me- 
morial. Jesse b. Shapiro 

P«nphfcw»n«ip N Y . Anri I IS. 1985 


Why Service Corps 
Can’t Do the Job 

To the JEditor: ’V .' ■ * . : . 

. The plea for universal national 
service by Senator Gary Hart 'and 
Representative- Robert Gf. ' Torricelli 
is tittle short of preposterous 
(“Create a System of Universal Na- 
tional Service;" Op-Ed, April 14). 
First, it is absurd to compare such a 
. scheme to the Peace Corps, a small, 
voluntary effoit tha^ mcidentatiy, 
has left behind a Substantial legacy of 
misused altruism, or to the' Civilian 
Conservation Corps, which ..was an 
emergency measureduringour deep- 
est - Depression. 'The problem is 
dearly that there may not; inthe Pen- 
tagon’s opinion, be enoughvolimteen? 
for the armed forces; and Messrs. 
Hart and- Torricelli do us no servicein 
seekihg-fo submerge this problem fo 
their proposaL - - 
- The most important; objection is 
that the avaitebility! of conscripts, 
has always- emboldened govern- 
ments to use them, ft is-hightimetb 
inquire what exactly' the mission of 
bur armed forces isand what weex- 
pect to do where. That igwbat should 
determine our needs. (One recalls 
that- Senator .Hart has a ■ deplorable 
record of advocating? conventional 
rearmament, while being, by and 
large, ■ more sensible- on nuclear 
issues.) .i . ; ; 

Secondly, it .would be dearly im- 
possible to usfe those consciiptedihto 
nonmilitary service in any sensible 
way. If we need tutors in Appalachia 
or health clinics in Barleai, these 
must be staffed by professionals, not 
by bored arid protesting .conscripts. 
If it is merely a matter of cleaning 
up the landscape, then thissbmiltibe 
done by people who make a proud 
living out of it. Or i&thls yet another! 
way of busting the public-service 
unions? 

Third.such a scheme cannot fail to. 
generate an enormous bureaucracy, 
favoritism, corruption and afl the 
other dysfunctions of' which we- al- 
ready have too many. The bureau- 
crats, of course, would be paid. More 
preposterously, Senator Hart and 
Representative TorriceiH iook with, 
envy to the Soviet' Union, which alleg- 
edly spent only ^ percent ofitstnili- 
■tary budget on personnel. Since when 
are theRossiansour model 3^ Anyway, 
that number is doubtful; ^anyone visit* 
mg .cities in the Soviet Union is 
qulckly struck by some rather obvi- 
ous rank creep in the Soviet forces- 
and, if so minded, gets a oash course 
in identifying rank insignia. - 

With excellent sense, theAmerican 
public has turned thumbs down on 
such schemes several times in the 
past. Ihat the idea has surfaeed 
again is. alas, yet another ta&<fotibn : . 
that influential Democrats remain _ 
wedde<H<rprecjsely those" overstuff ed- 
bureaucratic blunderbuss programs 
that have cost tbeir party so very 
much support. . : • JOHN E. UtLMANN : 
..Professor of Management 
Hofstra University 
Hempstead, LX, April IS; 1985 


Save Us From More Politicizing of Science 


Of Enver Hoxha 
And Major Ivanov 

To the Editor: 

Having been a British liaison officer 
in Albania in 1944. 1 read your April 12 
articles on the death of Enver Hoxha 
with interest. I was surprised, though, 
by this: “He received assistance from 
Soviet officers who landed in Albania 
by parachute as well as from Amer- 
ican and British liaison officers.” - 

The Office of Strategic Services was 
certainly there— we met frequently— 
but in an intelligence, not operational 
role. The only Soviet officer I saw, 
however, was a Major Ivanov who cer- 
tainly wasn’t parachuted in. In fact, he 
didn’t arrive until k was all over and 
the last Germans had pulled out. To 
ray certain knowledge the Russians 
didn't give Hoxha a single bullet. 

We took over King Zog’s cook when 
we occupied the old British mission in 
Tirana in late 1944, and Enver Hoxha 
and Mehmet Shehu were occasionally 
dinner guests. They would praise Mos- 
cow, and we would remind 'them 
where the weapons, uniforms and 
money came from. It didn't do any 
good, of course, but made us feel 
better. Eric N. Bishop 

New Canaan, Conn., April 16. 1985 


To the Editor: 

Flora Lewis, in her April 12 col- 
umn, advocates a major program in 
fusion development and research as a 
fruitful area for Soviet-American 
cooperation. While I generally agree 
with Miss Lewis’s point of view, on 
other matters, I believe it is the les- 
son of experience that international 
technological enterprises entered into 
for purely political reasons have 
great potential for disaster — one - 
thinks immediately of the Concorde. 

It is also unclear that such coopera- 
tion is necessary, since fusion re- . 
search is, in fact, already an area 
where Soviet-American relations - 
have historically been excellent, pos- 
sibly because of, rather than in spite 
of official neglect. 

More cogently, Miss Lewis repeats 
a series of canards about the benefi- 
cence of fusion that have been care- 
fully fostered by its advocates but 
that may not be true. There is no rea- 
son to believe that, when it actually is : 
present among us, fusion will be 
cleaner, safer or cheaper to any ap- ' 
precfable degree than fission or other - 
energy sources, 

The primary pollutant from fusion 
is tritium, which is arguably as bio- 


logically dangerous as any fission 
product, and is a problem for us, pot 
our descendants. Containment of the 
fusion reaction itself and its gigantic 
flux of energetic neutrons is hardly- 
understudy yet, bat what engineering 
projections t have seen looked to m6 
even less foolproof and more costly 
than a typical fission plant. I would 
hazard that fusion looks good because 
we are so far from a successful reac- 
tion that we have not thought, about 
tbe problems, only the benefits. . . 

Let us spend our meager research 
dollars where scientific and techno- 
logical imperatives, rather than polit- 
ical ones, direct us. We have an Ad- 
ministration that has already given 
us politiqzed science . m the form. of 
the Strategic Defense Initiative and 
supercomputer centers, and under 
which pork-tjprrel politics has. en- 
tered the siting of scientific projects 
in a big way. Save-us from the Euro- 
pean diseaseof diplomatic science as 
well. • PhiupW. Anderson 
Princeton, NJ., April 17, 1985 
The writer, who is the Joseph Henry 
Professor of Physics at Princeton 
University/ won the Nobel- Prize in 
Physics for 19777 ..... 


Bitburg Visit Puzzles a Young German We Meant ^ 


To the Editor: 

As a young German, studying polit- 
ical science in the United States, I am 
more than puzzled by President Rea- 
gan's reluctance to remember May 8, 
1945, as what it was: the end of the 
war against Nazi Germany , the end of 
the Holocaust and the liberation of 
Europe. 

It is more than inappropriate to 
commemorate this day by visiting a 
cemetery where SS soldiers are 
buried. Such a gesture not only issults 
the victims ot Nazism, but it also 
means moral support for the sizable 
number of Germans who still refuse to 
recognize what happened in the name 
of Germany and the Germans between 
1933 and 1945: according to an opinion 
poll conducted In 1979, 25 percent of 
those interviewed did not think at the 
Nazi regime as a lawless state, as a re- 
gime of criminals. 

It is surely not the intention of 
President Reagan to encourage those 
unrepentant Germans, but undoubt- 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer’s name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the forge volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished fetters. 


edly, his visit to the Bitburg cemetery To the Editor: - 
will have such an effect. Further- f was amused; to see (“The Worm 
more, his comparison of Nazi war and the Apple,” April 1 6) tha t I ante 
dead to concentration-camp victims biographer of Alice Adams.- -Since the 
constitutes an erosion of the funda- only Alice Adams- 1 know to have 
mental difference between those who graced the American horizon was in- 
were murdered because they were vented by Booth Tatkmgion and' 
Jewish and those who served Hitler played by Katharine Hepburn (1935), 
as soldiers. yfwr designation woild mafee me quite 

Comparisons like this one not only an expert on that story. I cannot. alas, 
reveal a regrettable lack of sensltivi- claim such a distinction. I did, how- 
ty, but also serve as an embarrass- ever, write a book about Alice Jams 
ment for the majority of . the Ger- «— perhaps your editorialist * would 
mans of 1985, who know that the Nazi profit from a refresher course In “The 
period was the abyss of German his- Education . of Henry. James?’ and 
tory. No one should tty to obscure . Henry Adams ’shovel "TbePortraitOf 
this. Jens Drews aLady.” ; JeaNstrouse 

State College, Pa., April 19, 1985 - - - New- York, April 16,'. 2985 . 
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ABROADATHOME 

Aiift<OTy Lfewfe; ? c :r ; 


Japan-Bashing Is Pointless 


- --V '■! • • : : ‘ 'BOSTTON' 

m ® We wentifcto Vietnam .- Henry . 

Kissinger wrote recently, on_ 

, ■ ,W .the assumption -that; Hancn 

' was ' the cutting edge of Sino-Soviet 

global - strategy**-- ■ But ‘ii retro-. .. 
'specf/’lie said, “we know that Hanoi ~ 
wasw ork hijg 'forits-own account/* 

' In -other words; .'that comment 
blantUyteHs us.tbef winding premise 
ofthewarwas fids®/ We did not have 
to fight in Vietnam to contain the two 
great Communist powers. Indeed, the. 
Chinese and Soviet Governments de- 
tested each-other. The only thing that 
kept thtem together for years was the 

Vietnam-War. . 

Beware IgnorancerThat is the first 
profound lessan of the American war 
in- todocfaiiia: The. United States 
.should not undertake Taige foreign 
: ent e rprises wi tfabut some knowledge 
of the people and Interest involved, 
and of the relevaht history. It should 
not make commitments in the dark. ' 

* That may seem obvious. But the or- 
fkaalswho took America into the war 
. .were ignorant'Of- the: most obvious 
teds of history : that Vietnam- and 
Orina had been, bitter enemies for 
2,000 years, for. example. The notion 
that Vietnam was a stalking horse for 
Chinese aggression was laughable to 
anyone familiar with -the area, but 
leaders of the United States Govern- 
ment acted . on that premise. 

: Beware Simple Analogies is a re- 
lated -lesson. We looked at Vietnam 
and saw Munldi. But the people and 
the history were altogether different. 
The i mm ediate -backdrop- was coloni- 
al, for one thing, a fact with reverber- 
ating consequences. General de 
*' Gaulle tried to tell us, but we would 
: not listen: -v- 

The danger of analogies has to be 
emphasized, because we are hearing 
thesh ngatn. Secretary of State Shultz 
. tellsus that Nicaragua is Vietnam — 
as if there were no history of American 
Intervention in Nicaragua, no general 


By Daniel Burstein r 


. . j31mning.the Japanese for the trade 
: deficit may make- domeirtic political 
■ y r vy h 1 the United States, but it 
makes little logical sense. 

For one thing, quite apart from the 
brouhaha -over the United States- 
./-Japan trade deficit, Japan's own in- 
creased prosperity and maturity as a 
• world power are by. themselves mak- 
r ing it more a part of the international 

i. • mainstream — more cosmopolitan 
f - and more "open to trade. 

t Consider the teen-agers who spend 
Sunday afternoon in Tokyo's Yoyogi 
I : Park. They gather by the hundreds 
and dance wildly to the tunes of 
i American 1 95 Cs rock music. For the 
, hippest of the hip, only American 
I Camel cigarettes will do (despite a 

j . . jaw that forbids advertising Amer- 
e ican cigarettes in Japanese). Real 

h American Levi Jeans are de rigueur, 

t and social standing is measured by 
c - the size of Elvis Presley tape collec- 
tions. This is hardly a picture of a 
t country closed to American products, 
r From Harlequin romance novels to 
s IBM mainframes, from Ralph 
n Lauren to Kentucky Fried Chicken, 
e Japan actually buys more from the 
i. United States than any other country 
d in the world except Canada. This fact 
alone should give Americans pause 
r- before they are swept up in Japan- 
lt bashing. 

is True, Japan's markets are fettered 
d - byregulation and culture in ways that 
»r ran a gainst the grain of free trade. 

m But even if the Japanese ate nothing 

)r but American steaks and oranges, 
to smoked nothing but American ciga- 
at rettes, equipped their armed forces 
ri- with nothing but American weapons 
and agreed to refrain from exporting 




Instead, 
American 
innovation 
is needed 
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Daniel Burstein, who writes fre- 
quently on business and technology, 
recently visited Japan, 
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a single automobile to the United 
States, we might still face a trade 
deficit as high as S20 billion with 
Japan. 

Moreover, even if alt regulations 
were lifted, there is no guarantee that 
American goods would significantly 
increase their market share. An open 
Japan would also be open to products 
from Europe, China and other Asian 

countries— and, under those circum- 
stances, it is far from certain that 
American products would be as com- 
petitive as some people on Capitol 
Hill imagine. 

Then there is the bigger trade pic- 
ture. Japan accounts for only one- 
third of the worldwide American 
trade deficit. Our deficits wjth the 
European Economic Community and 
with “new Japans" like South Korea 
and Singapore have also grown mark- 
edly _ in some cases, even Taster 
than our imbalance with Japan. 
Japan, with its combination of pros- 
perity and protectionism, just hap- 
pens to be the most convenient scape- 
goat. 

And, in the meantime we tend to 


To act in 
ignorance 
is folly 



Yift ttrr rraghtmeat of such intervention, 
if. )icr. Shultz could-tree-hlmself from- . 
the grip of that simple-minded anal- 
ogy; he might think about how Mexico 
and Biazfl and Venezuela would react 
v ’u we succeeded In overthrowing the . - 
Nicaraguan Government. .... 

. Know the Limitsdf Power: another 
necessary, lesson/ The United States 
is' the gjeatest-.imBtary power on 
earth, with weaponry enough to der 
siroy all life 10 times over. But it does; 

- not foUow v that we can impose our 
V vi^ wherever we 17 

7 want: not even on a country as weak J 
and poor as. Vietnam!. • . - 

‘Have, we learnedtbat leSson? It 
■ ~ seemsnot, for 10 years after the Com- 
munist victory many voices are tell- 
ing us that We could have won. 

. - - yes, the United States could have 
•- wiped* Vietnam off the face of the ; 
earth. But sane Americans do not 
mean that when they speak of win- 
ning; they mean imposing a testing 
political, settlement that would have 
[eft South Vietnam under aooo-Com- 
•* munist regime. And how could that . 
have been done ^ by a permanent 
American occupation force? . 

The point is that we bad tned 
everything else: saturation bombing, 
defoliation, massive interve ntion m 
- the politics dfSoatb Vietnam/remak- 
ing its army on Aroeriean Hnes, e nor- :• 

L ' ’ .. moo s m il itary aid; It didn't work, and 
' our dWn mffltaiy specialists know 
why. We were up against an enemy . 

. with an unimaginable wfflingness to 
take casualties, an enemy fighting lit 
its own coiintry and prepared to wajt 
; v us out, an enemy that was every- ; 

WtlGinGL , ’ 1 

=• Mr. Kissinger, in his recent reap-. . 

‘ . praisal of Viefnim, saJd; we really - 

■■ ' ha milrf.nnt--- 
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forget the very real benefit that our 
economy derives from trade with 
Japan. Consider our high-technology . 
revolution. It could never have hap- 
pened so rapidly or dramatically 
without the sharp decline in the price 
of silicon chips and other computer 
components — a decline spurred by 
the Japanese electronic industry, 
with its higher productivity, lower 
wages and aggressive competition 
with American companies. True, a 
flood of Japanese imports has cost a 
certain number of American jobs. 
Bul the long-term social and eco- 
nomic benefit to America — the crea- 
tion of a large, new high-tech sector 
at a very low cost — is immense. 

Or look more carefully at the 
United States' $37 billion trade deficit 
with Japan last year, expected to 
grow to nearly $50 billion this year. 
The numbers sound frightening, in- 
deed — until one realizes that all 
those surplus dollars and more are 
pumped right back into the American 
economy- by Japanese investors, 
much of it into United States Treas- 
ury bills. This supply of investment 
dollars has helped keep our interest 
rates lower than they might other- 
wise have been and allowed our econ- 
omy to continue growing without sig- 
nificant inflation. 

Of course, we Americans need to 
improve our exporting capabilities if 
we are to remain competitive in an m- 
i creasingly globalized marketplace. 
) But Japan-bashing will hardly help us 
do that. So far, the main concession 
produced by the “pressure" we have 
brought t6 bear on Japan is the em- 
barrassing spectacle of Prime Min- 
ster Yasuhiro Nakasone imploring 
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his people to buy more American fon- 
due sets and tennis racquets — as if 
ours was a colonial economy whose 
handicrafts could help raise cash at a 
charity affair. 

To trade effectively, we need inno- 
vative action from Washington, not 
charity from Tokyo. Our Government 
should, for example, be taking meas- 
ures to compete with the Japanese 
Government’s considerable support 
for the development of fifth-genera- 
tion computers. We should also be 
bolstering private-sector efforts to 
learn the exporting game. This may 
at first seem to run counter to our eco- 
nomic traditions, but it is crucial in a 
world of “new Japans” — all of whose 
governments are helping to orgam'ze 
and finance export-driven economies. 

The teen-agers in Yoyogi Park are 
growing up. As their generation ma- 
tures Japanese isolation and con- 
formity will invariably give way to 

greater openness and diversity. But 
no matter how open Japan becomes, 
the ability to sell our goo* there -- 
and in the rest of the world, for that 
matter — will not be determined by 
the concessions we extract. It will de- 
pend on the products we have chosen 
to develop, at what price and on how 
shrewd we have become in mastering 
the global export business. The real 
trade battle of the future is not with 
the Japanese but with ourselves. U 
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Dead 


Wash l ngt on 

T here is something else to 

remember on the 40in anniver- 
sary of the end of the test war: 
not only the dead but the !iv:rg, r.ul 
only the disasters of the past '..ir 
achievements of these last 40 ye-rs. 

The ancient enmity between Ger- 
many and France has b«n com- 
posed. Nationalism is still a dominant 
force, but Western Europe is r.ot 
thinking about the cemeteries o; Ihe 
past but struggling ever so slowly to- 
ward economic and occasionally 
political unity. 

Meanwhile, these 40 years ..ave 
seen the most dramatic liberation os 
the hungry colonial peoples in the his- 
tory of the world. They face desperate 
problems in their escape from slav- 
ery! hat we should probably ur.ee r- 
stand, since after a century of Amer- 
ican history, we had to fight a cwi» 
war between the states to liberate ;..e 
blacks and are still struggling with 
the problem. . 

The record of America in ceahr.g 
with the tragedy of the two worio 
wars of this century is mixed. A case 
could be made that if the United 
States had committed itself in ad- 
vance to fight for the defense of Wes:- 
em civilization, and armed itself y.< 
do so. it might have avoided both :fc v 
First and the Second World Vvors; out 
this it did not do, and the American 
people didn't want it to. 

Since then, the United Stites has 
learned two lessons: First, it ccuia 
not stand aside but had to make clear 
in advance that any threat to the 
major free nations of the worio would 
be resisted by the military power of 
the United States; and second, that it 
had to have the military* power to 
make that warning credible. 

Accordingly, after the Second '.Vor.d 
War, Washington took more comrn.i- 
ments to fight for the freedom and in- 
dependence of more nations thar. the 
British or French ever did in their lung 
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There Is No News From 


r ;: 'By A. M. Rosenthal 


enea-iuuMiu nw— rr; — , . , . 

enforce them.: To put it pla^ftr,^ ^ 

coidd not resume bombing when he 
wished.'' ’ 7 ‘“■X 1 ...'■■■■■ . 

OnceagainMr. Kissmgerseems to 
have confused die United States with . 
Prussia. The chance that our society 
would have accepted r^eat^rorv 
tervention in Vietnam after 1973 was . 
nit With br wittiout Watergate. And - ; 
that leads to .the f ^anessoar - . - , 

. Know Ourselves:. 

with our character- America- has a V 
certain visiooof itself, a moral vtstom. 
and its strength wanes aa lt departs ; 

A«ni that Vision- • ' l.-* ■ ■■ - =■■■ 

It is the lesson that Henry KisSingfir ; 
cannot grasp. He complains that Goo- c 

■ military hi OT/oVe? Iwkxjiina*. 

imrtefaQs to mehtio^why: WUbfte ; 

- ^tnam trace op, Mr^ixoo.had- 


bombing that pwr OT^ -^Kjii a 

shral ol legal antliority ■ 

-•‘America's very -angufihjtestified 

itsinotal 

concedes: But he does not ^e dtekffie 

‘ SS^reaHy matter^ that ourln: 

fluencc in. the worW.rwts as marfi on ; 
; le of freedom : 


Brzezinka. Poland 
n« most terrible thing of 
all, somehow, was that at 
Brzezinka .thejsun was bright 
and warm, the rows of grace- 
ful poplars were lovely to 
■ look upon arid on the grass 
near the gates children 

pteyttL . 

: It all seemed frighteningly 
wrong, as' in a nightmare, 
that at Brzezinka the sun 
should ever shine or that 
there- should be light and 
greenness and the sound of 
youhg laughter. It would be 
' fitting if at Brzezinka the sun 
-never shone and the grass 
withered, because this is a place of unutter- 

-^JmdTve^ every day, from all over the 
world, people come to Brzezinka, quite I**®' 
bly the most grisly tourist center m earth. 

: They come fora variety of reasons— to see if 
itrould really have been true, toremind 
, themselves not to forget, to 
the dead by the simp le act of looking upon 

their place of suffering. 

- Brzezinka is a couple of miles frtma the bet- 
ter-known southern Polishfomi 
Oswiedm has about 12,000 in ^ bita ^ s '^ 

. situated about 171 miles from Waraawaod 
lies in a damp, marshy area at the eastern 

' Brotalffl anf Qswteim 

trationslager Auschwitz. . hatrh 

:: By n(W, fourteen yearaatot^la^ totch 

of orisoners was herded, naked into the gas 
fhaSsby dogs and guards the storyrf 

r Ausdt>riU has been told a gi^^ny 

• some of the inmates have wntWiof ^ 
memories of which sane men cannot con . 

' tfgSXZSSSXZ-' 

. - the-time. 



ceive. Rudolf Franz Ferdinand Hoss, the su- 
perintendent of the camp, before he was exe- 
cuted wrote his detailed memoirs of mass ex- 
terminations and the experiments Uvmg 
bodies. Four million people died here, the 

QUV 

And so there is no news to report about 
Auschwitz. There is merely the compulsion 
to write something about it, a compjdsiw 

that grows out of a ^f**^***^ 
have visited Auschwitz and then turned away 
without having said or written anything 
wouSsomehow be a most grievous act of dis- 
courtesy to those who died here. 

Brzezinka and Oswiecim wwTJg 
niar-M now* the screams can no longer oe 
heard. The tourist walks silently, quickiy at 
first to get it over with 
peoples the barractoand X 

Swdungeons and flogging posts, be waiK 
draMingly- The guide does not say much ei- 
tite^because there is nothing much for him 
to sav after he has pointed. 

For every visitor, there is one particular 

bit of horror that he Imowshewillnever for- 
get For some it is seeing the rebuilt gas 
chamber at Oswiecim and beu^ tok 3 that tins 
is the "small one." For others it is the fact 
that at Brzezinka, in the ruins of the gas 
clambers and the crematoria the G ermars 
blew up when they retreated, there are dm- 
sies growing. 


There are visitors who gaze 
blankly at the gas chambers 
and the furnaces because 
their minds simply cannot en- 
compass them, but stand 
shivering before the great 
mounds of human hair behind 
the plate glass window or the 
piles of babies' shoes or the 
brick cells where men sen- 
tenced to death by suffocation 
were walled up. 

One visitor opened his 
mouth in a silent scream sim- 
ply at the sight of boxes — 
great stretches of three- 
tiered wooden boxes in the 
women’s barracks. They 
were about six feeL wide, 
about three feet high, and into 
them from five to ten pris- 
oners were shoved for the night. The guide 
walks quickly through the barracks. Nothing 

more to see here. . 

A brick building where sterilization experi- 
ments were carried out on women prisoners^ 
The guide tries the door — it s locked. The 
visitor is grateful that he does not have to go 
in. and then flushes with shame. 

A long corridor where rows of faces stare 
from the walls. Thousands of PKiures ^e 
photographs of prisoners. They are all dead 
now, the men and women who stood before the 
cameras, and they aU knew they were to die. 

They all stare blank-faced, but one picture, 
in the middle of a row. seizes the eye and 
wrenches the mind. A girl, 22 years old, 
Dlumply pretty, blonde. She is smiling gently, 
as at a sweet, treasured thought. What was 
the thought that passed through her young 
mind and is now her memorial on the wall of 
the dead at Auschwitz? 

Into the suffocation dungeons the visitor is 
taken for a moment and feels himself stran- 
gling. Another visitor goes in, stumbles out 
and crosses herself. There is no place to pray 
at Auschwitz. 

The visitors look pleadingly at each other 
and say to the guide, “Enough.” 

There is nothing new to report about 
Auschwitz. It was a sunny day and the trees 
were green and at the gates the children 
played. E 




Achievements 
of the last 
40 years 


imperial history. This was done with 
the approval of both political partis in 
Washington under both Democratic 
and Republican Presidents. 

No serious historian would ins.st 
that the United States refuse to recog- 
nize that the Russians lost over 23 
million in the last world war ar.c 
therefore were entitled to desend 
their borders. At Yalta, President 
Roosevelt agreed to their protection, 
provided they allowed the Poles ana 
others in Eastern Europe a tree 
choice over their own affairs, bu‘- in 
the end this is precisely what Moscow 
rejected. 

In fairness to Washington, y. _• 
with the support of both political par- 
ties, the United States invited the 
Soviet Union to help in the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe after the last worid 
war under the Marshall Plan. This in- 
fer the Russians rejected. 

Also, Washington proposea the in- 
ternational control, even the abolition 
of atomic weapons, under the Baruch 
Plan, the Lilienthal Plan and the 
Acheson Plan, but again Moscow 
refused, believing this was a trie*. 

So there was clearly then as there is 
now a crisis of confidence between 
the nuclear powers; and the latest 
controversies between the two. even 
under Mikhail Gorbachev in Moscow, 
and at the arms talks in Geneva, have 
differed not only on the control of nu- 
clear weapons on earth but in outer 
space. 

Despite his silly blunders acout 
what cemeteries he will visit, and al! 
the uproar to make him change his 
European tour, President P.eagar. is 
in a strong position. Never in the His- 
tory of war have the victors been 

more generous to the vanquished 
than the United States was to the Ger- 
mans and the Japanese, now our 
allies and competitors for world 
trade. 

If, 40 years ago, those of us who 
went through the Blitz in London, the 

1 airlift into Berlin and the subsequent 
struggles in Korea and Vietnam had 
wondered in those days about the tan- 
gles of world politics today, my guess 
is that we’d have thought they would 
be terrible but maybe manageable, 
and would have been reasonably opti- ^ 
mi stic about the future. 

After all, the Europeans were it. 
charge of world politics and world or- 
der for 300 years and stumbled into 
two world wars within 20 years, 
whereas these two stumbling giants 
in Moscow and Washington have at 
least avoided another world war for 
two generations, or considering the 
popularity of sex these days, maybe 
for three. 

In short, the sacrifices of the dead 
in these two world wars have not, 
when you look at Europe, been a total 
waste. It is not the Europe of the 
dreams of Jean Monnet, or the world 
of Woodrow Wilson with his dreams 
of the League of Nations to end all 
wars, or of Paul Vatery, with his hope 

i of not only a League of Nations cut z 
League of Minds. But the dreun. geij. 
on, and after 40 years it seems mere 
reasonable even now, despite all the 
present arguments, than it was at the 
end of the last world war. □ 
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‘Gods’ Is a Truly International Hit 


By JUDY KLEMESRUD 


S ome directors go to great 
lengths to find just the right 
actor to star in their Aims, 
but probably none has ever 
made a search like Jamie 
Uys did. The 63-year-old South Af- 
rican director spent three months 
criss-crossing Africa’s Kalahari 
Desert searching for the right bush- 
man to play a leading role in his film, 
"The Gods Must Be Crazy." 

He finally found NIXau (pro- 
nounced En (click) ow) in Botswana. 
The tiny bushman had seen only one 
other white man, a missionary. But 
because bushmen are "such nice 
guys,” Mr. Uys said in a recent New 
York interview, NIXau agreed to fly 
off in a plane with him and star in the 
film. Largely because of the bush- 
man's innocent charm, "The Gods 
Must Be Crazy" is currently the long- 
est running movie now in New York 
first-run — it opened here last July — 
and it has achieved enormous popu- 



Tony Esparza 

Director Jamie Uys — "It's 
just a slapstick comedy.” 


larity both here and in cities through- 
out the world. 

Since 1961, the film has earned over 
$90 million worldwide, including al- 
most $40 million in Japan alone, as 
well as $11 million in the United 
States. It has also played in France, 
Venezuela, Sweden and other coun- 
tries, and is in its third year in some. 
This week it will have grossed SI mil- 
lion at the 68th Street Playhouse with- 
out much advertising. Depending in- 
stead on word of mouth and repeat 
business, the film’s earnings at the 
East Side theater increased from 
$14,796 in the first week to a high of 
SSSiOOO ^uriiig Christmas week, and- 
are now running over $20,000 each 
week. Not since “La Cage aux 


Folies” in 1979 has a foreign movie 
built an audience in this manner. 

The film, which cost $5 million, is a 
comedy about what happens when a 
pilot drops an empty Coca-Cola bottle 
into the Kalahari Desert, and it is 
found by a bushman who has never 
seen such a thing before. The bottle 
soon becomes an object of envy 
among a tribe that has always shared 
everything. So one of the bushmen 
(NIXau) decides to carry the bottle to 
the end of the earth, and throw it off. 
The film also has several subplots, in- 
volving a bumbling microbiologist 
who collects animal dung; a female 
journalist who gives up a high-pres- 
sure job in Johannesburg to become a 
school teacher in the bush and a band 
of incompetent revolutionaries. 

“It’s just a slapstick comedy, with 
no message,” Mr. Uys said. ‘Tve 
been making comedies most of my 
life, and I never put a message in — 
it’s bad for business. It’s arrogant to 
put messages in. You rob your audi- 
ences of putting in their own mes- 
sages.” 

Mr. Uys (pronounced Ace), who 
has made 22 films, said he got the 
idea for “Tbe Gods Must Be Crazy" 
about 12 years ago, while making a 
film about the animals of the Kala- 
hari Desert. It was there, he said, 
that he first met the Bushmen and 
"fell in love with them." 

"After I made the movie, I went 
back to the Kalahari very often to 
visit the Bushmen,” he said. "The 
more I visited the more I discovered 
this thing about them: They don’t 
have a sense of property. They don't 
know about ownership. If I put ray 
jacket down, one of them would put it 
on. They share everything. Where 
they are, there is nothing you can 
own. It seems so different from the 
rest of us, who will kill one another 
over a diamond, because of its scar- 
city value." 

He said he began to wonder how 
something like a Coca-Cola bottle 
might become an object the tribe 
members would want to possess. He 
picked Coca-Cola, he said, "because 
it represents our plastic society. ’’ He 
added that he thought a Coca-Cola 
bottle "is a beautiful thing, if you’ve 
never seen glass before." 

After writing the script. Mr. Uys 
began his search for the Bushman. “I 
wanted to meet every Bushman in the 
world,” he said. Traveling with an in- 
terpreter, he visited areas of the 
Kalahari that he thought might be in- 
habited by Bushmen, and took photo- 
graphs of every likely face. "Then we 
marked the longitude and latitude, so 
we could find them again." 

He said he knew right away when 
he had found the right Bushman, 
NIXau. “He’s got this magic, this 
aristocracy, this self-pride," he said. 
"“The minute I met him. it hit me like 
a bomb." He said he then asked the 
interpreter to ask NIXau if he would 





Michael Thys in a scene from the longest-running film in 
New York. In some countries, “The Gods Must Be 
Crazy,” which opened here last July, is in its third year. 


come and work with them for a bit. 
“At first he didn’t understand, be- 
cause they have no word for work,” 
Mr. Uys said. “Then the interpreter 
asked, ‘Would you like to come with 
us for some days?’ ” The Bushman 
agreed. Mr. Uys said, “because they 
are such nice guys that when you ask 
them for something, they say O.K.” 
NIXau handed his bow and arrow to 
his son. climbed into the plane, and 
flew with Mr. Uys to Windhoek, the 
capital of Namibia, which was the 
base for the filming. 

“The airplane didn’t impress him 
at all,” Mr. Uys recalled. "He thinks 
we are magicians, so he believes we 
can do anything. Nothing impressed 
him.” In his hotel room. NIXau 
agreed to use the toilet, which he 
thought was funny looking, but he 
refused to sleep on the bed. "He 
thought he’d fall off," Mr. Uys said, 
"so he slept on the floor.” 

The director said NIXau was used 
about 15 weeks during the two years it 
took to make the movie. He called 
him "the ideal actor — he thought we 
were playing and that he was playing 
along with us. The Bushmen have no 
television or movieh. In the evening 
they tell a story around the campfire. 
They act it out. Acting is their whole 
life." 

Every three or four weeks, NIXau 
would be flown back to his home in 
the Bush, "so he wouldn’t suffer cul- 
ture shock,” Mr. Uys said. Still, the 
Bushman managed to pick up some 
bad habits. He learned to smoke, 
“and he loves it." Mr. Uys said. He 
also learned to enjoy liquor, espe- 
cially the sake he was served when he 
went to Japan to promote the film. 
“That really worries me." Mr. Uys 
said, “because a liquor store has 


It’s That Time of Year When 
Unusual Movies Blossom 


By VINCENT CANBY 


A t least once every year— but never at the same 
time each year — there suddenly opens in New 
York a flodc of films that are either truly off- 
beat, not easily categorizable, or apparently 
seem that way to their distributors who, clear- 
ly, haven’t known what to make of them. Quality has noth- 
ing to do with it. Some of them are very, very good, some 
dreadful and some of the mixed-up kind that drives the 
sanest of reviewers into incoherence. 

The last several weeks have been such a period, 
brought on by I don’t know what, perhaps by the failure of 
a number of films that were expected to receive longer 
runs than they did; or maybe it has something to do with 
the effects of the wayward jetstream. However, as far as 
movies are concerned, we are certainly not in a drought 
emergency. 

Two of the best, most readily appreciated of these 
whaf’s-it movies are Horton Foote’s Texas elegy, "1918." 
and an uncredited, updated remake of Ferenc Moinar’s 
romantic farce, "The Guardsman,” starring Christopher 
Plummer, Maggie Smith and Adolph Green, and titled 
rather wanly, in view of the exuberant performances, 
“Lily in Love.” 

"1918,” made independently away from the Holly- 
wood establishment, is a leisurely, almost halcyon film 
about love, death and the resurrection of the spirit in a 
small Texas town in the months just before and just after 
the end of the World War I. Though it was directed — with 
what sometimes looks to be undue circumspection — by 
Ken Harrison, the film’s true auteur is certainly Mr. 
Foote, the winner of Oscars for his screenplays for “To 
Kill a Mockingbird” and "Tender Mercies.” 

“1918” is nothing if not a writer's film, which is what 
gives it its particular resonance. This is evident from the 
unashamedly sweet opening credits, in which we see 
tinted postcards of the period and hear on the soundtrack 
Willie Nelson and Robert Duvall singing “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning,” through the rest of the film, which takes 
on the unhurried pace of the lives it’s depicting. 

“1918" doesn't rush from one melodramatic incident 
to another. It doesn't fret about keeping the audience’s at- 
tention by artificial means — it trusts the instinct that 
tells the writer, "If this interests me, it should interest 
other people.” Not everybody, perhaps, but to attempt to 
please everybody is to court the kind of madness that, in 
Hollywood, passes for sanity. 

Mr. Foote's screenplay, adapted from one of a cycle 
of nine plays he’s writing about Texas life, collectively fi- 
tted “The Orphans' Home,” unfolds as something recol- 
lected at a distance, in tranquillity, which has the effect of 
smoothing out the spaces between tbe highs and lows. 

It's a chronicle about two families, the Vaughns and 
their daughter, Elizabeth Robedaux, their son-in-law. 
Horace, and grandchildren, and how they deal with the 
uncertainty of the far-off war and, closer to home, with 
the great influenza epidemic of 1918, which sweeps as 
mercilessly through Harrison, Texas, the film’s fictional 
town, as it does through the rest of the world. 

As much as "1918” is a writer’s film, it’s a Foote 
Family film, laving been co-produced by Mr. Foote’s 
wife, Lillian, and having as one of its stars his daughter, 
Hallie Foote, who plays Elizabeth and whose handsome, 
placid features more or less define the strength of the un- 
sophisticated characters Mr. Foote is remembering so 
fondly. 

The fine cast includes Wiilian Converse- Roberts as 


Elizabeth’s husband, Matthew Broderick as her younger, 
none-too-well-focused brother. Michael Higgins and Ro- 
chelle Oliver as her parents, and. as Elizabeth’s 3-yea r- 
oid daughter. Jenny, a remarkably cheerful, self-pos- , 
sessed little girl named Erin McLemore. 

Among the other achievements of the Foote Family: 
they brought in "1918" for a cost of approximately $1.7 
million, which is something of a feat at a time when the 
budget for the average, major-company. Hollywood film 
is $14.8 million. 

I’ve no idea how much "Lily in Love” cost but. in 
addition to dollars, it must have required a bundle of fo- 
rints. The film, shot in New York and Budapest as a co- 
production with the Hungarian Government, was 
produced by the Hungarian-born Robert Hal mi and di- 
rected by Karoly Makk, whose Hungarian film, "Love.” 
was a critical success in this country in the 1970’s. 

Its cast is eclectically international — Mr. Plummer 
being Canadian. Miss Smith British and Mr. Green Amer- 
ican. The film itself is something so rare these days that it 
looks brand new. It’s a seamlessly sophisticated enter- 
tainment, a wildly improbable, very funny situation- 
comedy for thinking adults, which is not your average, 
run-of-the-mill movie audience in 1985. 

The film looks — and is — brand new but its source 
material is 75 this year. The mystery is why the credits 
for the film, which was written by Frank Cucci, fail to 
mention the name of the original author. Ferenc Moinar’s 
“Guardsman," first produced in Hungary in 1910 and in 
this country in 1924, is the obvious inspiration for the 
film's screenplay about the suspicious, egomaniacal 
actor who sets out to test his wife’s fidelity by disguising 
himself as a new suitor After succeeding in his seduction, 
he can never be sure whether his wife, as she says, knew 
who he was all along, or whether she’s lying again, as he 
thinks is her way. 

Whoever is responsible, “Lily in Love" provides Mr. 
Plummer with the richest film role he’s ever bad. He goes 
the distance with the outrageous possibilities, as does 
Miss Smith, whose particular, elegant radiance as Lily is 
even more fun when compared to her scheming, ever-so- 
genteel chiropodist’s wife in "A Private Function.” 

By far the most eccentric of the new films is "The 
Company of Wolves." a quite sumptuous English produc- 
tion' directed by Neil Jordan and written by him and 
Angela Carter. Though the film is, 1 think, intentionally 
funny about half the time, I can't really imagine for whom 
it's intended. It’s R-rated — for good reason, I suppose — 
but I’m not sure that most adults, or kids below 17, even 
those accompanied by a parent or adult guardian, will 
know how to respond to this Chinese box full of variations 
on the tale of Little Red Riding Hood. 

One of the most arresting and successful of the not 
easily categorizable new films is Wim Wenders's "Tokyo- 
Ga,” which has just opened a week's run at the Metro 
Theater on the Upper West Side. “Tokyo-Ga." self-de- 
scribed as a film diary, is the record of Mr. Wenders’s 
journey to Tokyo in search of the city he came to know 
through the films of Yasujiro Ozu (1903-1963). especially 
"Tokyo Story." 

Mr. Wenders talks at length with Chishu Ryu, who 
starred in so many Ozu films; Yuharu Atsuta, the cam- 
eraman whose entire career was shaped by that of Ozu; 
and Werner Herzog, Mr. Wenders’s compatriot, whom he 
runs into by chance in Tokyo. More than anything else, 
"Tokyo-Ga” is a moving, perceptive critique of the Ozu 
career, written not in prose but in images extraordinary 
enough to do justice to the subject. 


opened in the Bush not far from 
NIXau’s home.” 

He said he paid the Bushman $300 
for his first 10 days work, then real- 
ized It was a mistake, because he has 
no use for money. “I found exit later 
that the money had blown away,” Mr. 
Uys said. Next, the Bushman was 
paid .with 12 head of cattle, "because 
he liked the idea that cattle don’t run. 
away when you hunt.” Lions killed 
eight of them, and the Bushmen ate 
the others hurriedly, Mr. Uys said. 
He added that he had sent NIXau $100 
a month for the last few years, which 
he uses at a new trading store 60 
miles from his hunting ground. A 
$20,000 trust account in NiXau's 
name has also been established, the 
director said. 

Mr. Uys. who has survived two 
heart attacks, is a distinguished-look- 
ing man with gray hair, a neat white 
beard, and blue eyes covered by a 
pair of gold-rimmed glasses. He has a 
shy, somewhat nervous manner, and 
he kept crossing and recross ing his 
legs. Finally the reason for some of 
his discomfort came out: He was 
trying to give up smoking. Excusing 
himself, he dashed for the hallway, 
where he took exactly two puffs on a 
cigarette. He did this two more times 
during the interview. "If I smoke out 
in the hallway, it keeps me from 
smoking too much," he explained. 

He said that Andrew Steyn, the shy, 
bumbling microbiologist in “The 
Gods Must Be Crazy" was modeled 
after himself, and that the same char- 
acter had appeared in his first film 35 
years ago. In that film, Andrew was 
played by Mr. Uys, who has since ' 


given up acting. “I used to be awk- . 
ward like that, especially -.with 
women,” he said. "But then I think' 
most young guys knock things over 
with their first girl." • 

He said he had no idea why “The 
Gods Must be Crazy” has become 
such a worldwide success. *T wish I 
knew, because then 1 could do it again 
on my next movie,” he said. “There 
seem to be different reasons in every 
country. In Japan, the bushman be- 
came a national hero. In France, the 
microbiologist became a hero. Andto 
America, it’s a complete mystery to 
me.” 

In South Africa, the film has earned 
a record $5 million. “I’m the. local . 
boy.” Mr. Uys said. "Everybody 
grew up on my movies, so I’ve be- 
come a habit.” Asked if blacks in 
South Africa had supported the film, 
he replied: “Black people in Africa 
haven’t developed a cinema-going 
habit. Only 10 percent go to the mov- 
ies regularly." 

Some critics have called Mr. Uys’s 
film patronizing to the bushman. 
Others have said it presents racial 
stereotypes while ignoring discrixm- 
nation in South Africa. The film has 
been picketed at the 68th Street Play- 


The director 
cannot account for 


its success. 


house by the National Conference of 
Black Lawyer^and other anti -a part- . 
heid groups. 

“I don’t think the film is patroniz- - 
ing,” Mr. Uys said. “When the bush, 
man is with us in the city, 1 do patron- 
ize him. because he’s stupid. But in 
the desert, he patronizes me, because 
I'm stupid and he’s brilliant. 

“The thing about this film,” he 
added, “is that everybody's funny, 
whether white, black or brown. When 
you make a comedy, you like to see 
the funny side of the human condition, 
and you don't see their color.” 

Asked his thoughts about apart-* 
beid. Mr. Uys replied: "l think it's a 
mess. We’ve done some silly, naughty - 
things that we’re ashamed of. We're - 


trying to dismantle it, but it's a very 
complicated thing.- If ytugo too slow, 
it’s bad, add if you go toofaSt* it will 
ruin the economy and everyone will 
starve. ! hope I’m- not a racist, but 
everybody likes to think offafmself as . 
not racist,. and I don’t think that any 
of. us cap swear we’re.not r acis t - If it 
m eans you hate the adored man. I'm 
not racist. If it means you choose to 
many.a girl of yoorqwn odor, is that 
racist, too? H.the two are in love, it 
doesn’t matter. But ! chase a white 
-girl as my wife.”, .V . 

‘He said that after, his 1965 film, 
^Dlngaka,” was released, some crit- 
ics who saw the film as- being anti- 
apartheid thought be. was: a black 
man and gave the ! film glowing re- 
views. The film is about a Masai war- 
rior who defies a tribal taboo and pur- 
sues his daughteris murderer to Jo- 
hannesburg. He becomes entangled 
with the white man’s: justice, is sat 
to jail and escapes. He finally discov- 
ers the real culprit/ a witch doctor, 
and kills him . 

Mr. Uys was bom in Boksburg, 
South Africa, to a family of teachers. 
He and his: wife, Hetties both/taught 
mathematics at the high school level 
for several years. He got into the film 
business in 1949, after his brother 
wrote that* he could borrow a movie 
camera, and that Huey should each 
write a story and shoot it. . 

today Mr. Uys says he Js ‘.‘pretty 
much it” when it conies to films in 
Sooth Africa. “Everybody else has 
switched to television,” -be said. *T 
think I'm the only full-time movie 
maker, and the only one with interna- 
tional distribution.” . . 

Mr. Uys, who lives in a Johannes- 
burg suburb, has just spent a month 
in Los Angeles, where he was looking 
-for a film editor and an American ac- 
tress for the sequel be is writing to 
“The Gods Must be Crazy." NIXau 
will be the star, he said, and the ac- 
tress wQl portray <‘a young lady from 
New York who winds URin the Kala- 
hari.” 

A big budget Hollywood film.^bow- 
ever, does not appeal to him: “I was 
tempted last y ear, because so many 
offers came in,” he said. "But I only 
use six people on my film crew, mid i 
can’t see myself w o r k ing with 309 
people. I do everything, the writing, 
the producing, the camera, the sound, 
the props: I can’t delegate. I must be 
too much of a megalomaniac.!’ He 
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WHEN Psawth&4ittlc corrifers-on 
; tet sanmer atffiejnlenia-.: 

- tior^'Gardeiimg Exhibition in 
-" l^rpqol,Ifc31 in love with *h*m 1 
coolant; stop photographing thing ~t .■ 
. .. lovely «vergteeo dwarfs covering 

• 'rocky ground ■ with tbeir green, .. 

. ■ . white; -siNejy bluish or yellow 

. ; variegated foliage. They. seemed to 

• ybe takfen fitim a dreamland. There 

wefeinuniaiure .pines, cypresses,. 

.. . t«iais, tiniyas, ji^p^ } ete. Some 
' even showed blue con es T I bad never ' 

• aoiitos befbreV ' j. - 

. Latex traveUing elsewhere in 
Europe I saw that ':a new trend of 
landscaping: and - gardening with 

• *■■ miniature conifers was emer gin g 

;Dwsuf conifers have bsen colti- 
; : 'vated by professional and amateur 
1 '-. - = gardeneistort^ at least a ecu- . 
V- - toy, but now they are moving into 
% the^Hnieflght- :: Y6u find them every- • 

‘ here in Europe -today, on window ' 
■ . sffls, balconies and flax 'roofs.- The 
British mostly plant tbeir balcony . 

- bojpes' with geraniums, moltico- 
lottred petunias, nasturti ums ,. etr_, 

. bat yon may also see there dwarf .. 
~:' eom£a in the centre of or at both 
= " ends Of the balcony .boxes, I always 

-beli^ed that tree joots m arelatiye- 

- lysmaD container woold distarb and 
Strangle weaker plants.Tmt in prac- 

■ ficeitisn’tso..;; - 

• '.-Ptople, m England told me that 
. . these OTiall evergreens may remain 
- intheWntahiertc^tiier widipeTen- 
. trial jpraniuxns for at least 3-4 years, , 

• V whale annuals on the bateony in any 
. casetnnst be-changedevery season. 

, .. This is the garderangfashion of to- . 
.. .-■- day. . “• ,• . 

' Iknow that dwarfconifers already ' 
beautify local public and private gar- 
' dens. I saw them neatly planted at 
Golani Museum in Galilee, at 
the Wohl. rose park near the KneSr 
tti , along the fence of the president's 
garden, at the new water fountain 
garden opposite Hutzot Hayotzer 
■' . near the walls of Jerusalem’s Old 
' ' G^randih private gardens. 

. Dwarf conifers are available now 
everywhere in Israel. I bought mine 
' at the Kavat Hanoy nursery in Kfar 
RuppiOf at Adam's Nnrsery m Beit 
Halevy (Exnek Hefer) and at the 
Kibbutz Giyat Brepner nursery 
' ; branch at Motza near Jerusalem. 

I planted them in the morning, 


ISng^ssyie fo balcony containers 
and in .my.bttte rockery. All are 
■ doing weB with a zamimnm of care. 
After my" brief experience with 
:dwarf conifers, I believe drey are 
/essential to give a garden colour 
throughout the year. 

THE^NATIVE range of dwarf conif- 
ers extends from the Far East (Japan 
and Korea) to India and die Cauca- 
sian maintains. Yon can find than 
growing wild in frilly regions in 
northern and central Europe and the 
British Isles. They also grdw all over 
North America' and some species 
also appear in North Africa. All 
-belong.- to the pine family, which is 
well represented in Israel. 

-Most confers have an embryo in 
- toe seed with several seedleaves or 
cotyiedrons, which become the first 
' green foliage of the seedlings* The 
male and female cones are born on 
toe same trees, and pollination is 
effected by the wind. 

The easiest 'propagation i bowev- 
er^ is dot by seed, but by top cuttings 
taken in sprite or early autumn. 
There are about 70 species of dwarf 
. conifers and one of the most decora- 
tive' dwarfs is called 4< Junzperus** 
/(jumper, ar-ar in Hebrew). Some 
botarustsbehevethatthel^tinname 
:is an old Roman one, but according 
to Englishman W JX Prior, (writing 
about “faardy torabs” in 1881), the 
name is ' generafly derived from a 
Celtic word, signifying “rough”, in 
aQusiontoits appearance. 

Dwarf cbiufers appear in several 
shapes: globular, columnar, conical 
and prostrate. AD grow slowly, 
reaching a height of about 30-40cm. 
and a width of about 1 metre or 
more. ' : 

■ A little conifer tree with its 
gnarled form is often trained as a 
Japanese bonsai. For centuries the 
Japanese have striven to keep nature 
in tod about toe house, and so the 
art of bonsai was born. Lacking 
sufficient miniature trees on their 
islands to supply the wants of every- 
one, the Japanese turned from col- 
lecting to propagating. They tried to 
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A GOOD place to observe toe 
Israeli ttoiperai^t_is ; at a traffic 
light, when the powers that, be have ^ 
turned it to rnd, blast' them, an*L_ ; 
made file Israeli stop in InS tracks. A ^ 


drivexs l^azenly rurimng a red, as . 
^jposedjo antonbeir , fightarenbt as 
fieepient W all toati It’s toe Others* * 

• toe oibedfeirt: majtoity,: Fm talking. 

• cfi'. :yl i'\- ‘ , ; ; 

Smceto^oes against toe Israeli’s 
‘ grain to.t-stop when tod where 
tbWto, sdmedcjyto^ aotooriti«s by 
deltoctotoly diivutg oh . toother 
metre' or: so. This must be yery^ 

' soothing to toft'- driver’s rcbeHioos ■ 
. spu^ncsptoiaUy if it , results in half 
- l^vtoicte.coinn3g,to rest on a zebra 
, croltoig/: to.riw^/case* he-' has the-- 
. ■ addition^ gratification of bexngVan- ‘ 
obstacle ft>. pedestrians, 1 whom be , 
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Anothto.way of coping with a red 
light is to spend the entire waiting 
' period- with one’s foot on the .gas 
\ pec^ihtoing torwaid gradually* bit 
ty tHti .Setttoal things are gained by _ 
this. Jh- toe first placeman haven’t 
. stopped^ wbidt is a bo<m tn itself, to . 

tocjsetoto place', your urge to go, i 
' go/go ispartially assuaged. Best of : 
W01 bo m a favourable poor/ 
. tion to brat yotir aid^xwds r ineaii- : 

'• • ing tot the wbet dnvasi across the • 
: infnsection. ptobabie xesaftr you 

- wffl to to stopped again en masse by 
tiwneatitoH^tiWiiietresfnrt^ 

' toibutytototibaregctfiierefirstl - 
'And that is very important How.; 

- important becomes toear when to 

. aberrant ffiiver failsto tooptpfClike ; 
" ; au arrow at the first ^eam of amber. . 
Mayto he's, a foreigner, poor; slob* 
Maybe, n^ead ed staring fixedly at : 
the lights, behas dag to apple out of ■ 
'• his briefcase, blown bisr»ose, watcb-- 
... ed:a pret^r gal cross the, road - ito ■ 
■ way; pleasant; activities, but; If ^h®y 
, ; -keep the driver behind from doing 


an arrow, the dawffler wiD instantly 
be honked at for his sins. Standing 
toll eves one second longer than 
necessary isprofoutolyabhorrenl to 
■thehttle Israeli. *. 

: THQUGH.it is a drives duty to 
keep an eye pn the lights, he can use 
^Jbds other eye for scowling. Who at? 
At people with cars that are trigger, 
newer, more expensive, horsier- 
powered than his own. At women 
drivers who, be they ever such 
: cirties, ; are nearly as despicable as 
pedestrians. At the driver standing 
beside 7 him, amply ^because he is 
there. Bus and truck drivers have the 
advantage in this, being in a position 
to scowl down on to the rest. ■ 
Next to stopping* what the Israeli 
driver hates most is walking. If he 
has a call to make at 53 Yehuda 
Halevi St^ he will drive four times 
round the block waiting for another 
car to puD out, rather than park in 
front of No.61 and walk the 50 
metres back. He has* car, he’ll be 
damned if he’ll walk. Whichis also , 
incidentally /why yo° told so many 
picnicking Israelis enjoying their 
stodmches-and-petrol-fumes right 
. by' toe roadside, instead of a fr?e- 
minute walk away th afield or wood. 

- . When he does walk, to return to 
-oinr traffic limits, the Israeli bates to 
he stopped just as much. The smart 
Israeli pedestrian has discovered 
thatthe tiring to watchis not the little 
rad, manikin of the Sign across the 

street, but the large green light 
meant ft>r motor traffic; When that 
changes to amber he’s- .oft. Little 
mamkrhs hre for the old, the Slbw* 
the ditob ^.uot him. . . . 

' * And. that’s : next time you 

have a visitof from ! abroad . wbo 
• wants 'to learn something about tins 
country, don’t takehiinto Masada, 
. Jerusalem, Eilat: just.^et him down 
■' a t the nearest traffic lights, that’s ail. 


MOSIC/ Brahmin Bar-Am 






CANTIIJENii - Tsnri &wAfc ftr Satfr 
Sbil Bwrrfjn; 

.. litti-JwW, sopr«; imam Mrtk, WC; 

psatej, kraa*wi^-ri«*t»*r, harpJgoOskb 

tonaBat rwnb',Vrt rii ni M«Mm- 

. «■,. bM . Vfca, knanborif, pawdw aif 

• :Mf&. riric, torndwre, **«****-.**«&- 
, .Vs;**, Td Avir Aprf 27 ). MM 
>k and ««gs, uotoMowr «»*«,■ p*e» by . 
M«bs«W, KBd»tev de l« Torw; 

towrtw role hr Jriwtof Mdrg, 

S mot, Bbaieme sail ***x, Variatiaaa to 
nxortorbyJ.wBydc.' . • 

AS INTEREST in earfy mmic is 
growing tod more todmore 
j- bles arc beragforraed, I decided to.: 
"take a look at oar. most, prominent 
’■ early music group*, tire' Cantilena' 
.;=• players, whom I have not heard for; 

rever^yeairs. .; '' '7.~ 7 

- ’ Sbai Bocstya is the driving ^rint- 
behmd ttie group, and the 

7 lade x& toy pdbljCr«*P 5 prt, .fie uob 
^ omy_ kcepsffie Eri^P g^njg bu£,as if 
q k «cms;:lifls "also.tewght it: to a jwt>- . 
w- fesrional or almost profesaonal • 
levcL; The^ groups confflderable 

. pressive, number df: iastrumenrs. 


meats. Burstyn’s yclodty on the re- 
bec,. Janine Mantle’s performance 
cm the hite to^ m particulto, Jleuve- 
na -Hod’s achievement on the Re- 
naissance- recorder deserve special 
mention. ;'V • i-' 

What marks the performances are 
, Burstyn’s very, cautious arrange- 
ments, hri^ titorongjity^ it seems; 
on* his rimsiariogicaJ- studies and 

^Qrieellabre pbEsh and a^more 
exact tunmg pfthe mstraments. 

: But thereatweakness of the gri>up 
•is theah^Keof oneorrwo really 


GARDENER’S CORNER 
Walter Frank! 




Bonsai conifers 

grow small conifers in containers 
from seed or from cuttings. They 
kept junipers and ocher dwarfs alive 
in impossibly shallow containers, 
sometimes for several hundred 
years, bequeathing them from gen- 
eration to generation. Today this 
magic is practised commonly 
throughout the world, as a means of 
bringing nature home. 

These conifers grew in places too 
hot or too dry to sapport anything 
else. They thrive on exposed slopes, 
where many other plants would not 
survive, and they keep soil from 
eroding. AD conifers, and especially 
junipers, produce dense new growth 
in spring. Their appearance in April, 
with contrasting white-green , yellow 
or white tops, turn a garden into an 
attractive, low maintenance area. 

THE REQUIREMENTS OF all 
dwarf conifers are similar. They like 
sandy, even dry soils and good drain- 
age. Ibey do best with a fuD day of 
sun, but some species tolerate half- 
shade. The best time to plant dwarfs 
in this country is in mid-fall or early 
spring. 


When you buy them grown in 
plastic bags or small tins, you're not 
bound to a specific period and can 
transplant them with their whole 
root ball intact, any time of the year. 
Dig a hole big enough for the root- 
ball of the nursery-grown plant. Fill 
in the hole around the plant with red 
soil or any garden loam. If your *oil 
is heavy . mix in ordinary beach sand. 
Add a little superphosphate for eood 
root development and water well. 
To encourage more growth, apply a 
liquid fertilizer in early summer. 

I am quite sure any amateur 
gardener wbo once sees a dwarf 
growing will soon become a member 
of the conifer dan. 

Garden pests. Most garden plants 
will be attacked by various pests 
from time to rime. The warmer the 
weather, the more pests. If these are 
not dealt with quickly, they can 
reduce crops and flowers and 
weaken or even destroy plants. 
Organic gardeners use natural 
means, and no chemicals, to get rid 
of pests. They use soapwater and 
nettle tea agtoist aphids and are 
helped by birds, praying manmes. 
ladybirds and lizards. 

The range of chemicals against 
pests on the market is targe, and 
there is a choice of various made in 
Israel products. Most pesticides 
appear in liquid form like malathion . 
Sano-gan. Ecko-gan, etc. 

When spraying, always do it w-ith. 
and never against the wind. Make 
sure your sprayer is dean and has not 
been used for weed-killers. Always 
be careful in handling chemicals. 
Dilute only as recommended on the 
label or enclosed directions. Throw 
away any solution not used. Wash 
the sprayer thoroughly 3fter use and 
wash your hands. Keep the poisoned 
liquids away from eyes and skin. 

Never spray any plants when in 
direct sunlight. Always water before 
spraying and not afterwards. Be very 
careful to keep all chemicals in their 
original containers and out of reach 
of children. When spraying roses 
against aphids (greenfly), you may 
mix your pestiddes together with a 


fungicide and art rid of jphids and 
mildew in one application. 

In addition to aphids there are 
other foliage pests that can be des- 
troyed by the same means. The most 
common troublemakers arc white 
fly. carries, caterpillars, flea bee- 
ties. spitrle bugs ar.d leaf miners. 
There are also soii pests that do 
much damage ro the lower parts of 
the plants, especiailv to the roots. 
The> are: cutworms. leather j jckets. 
as well as proeenia andagrotis cater- 
pillars. which sometimes ■'work" 
underground iike mo'.es and mole 
crickets. They can be destroyed with 
hepiachlor powder or safsan 
(poisoned grains v in garden supply 
and nursery shops you can buy mat- 
zon or other poisons against slugs 
and snails, examine your plants reg- 
ularly and tre^; a: the first sign of 
attack. Subsequent treatment may 
he necessary. 

To protect fruit trees against pests 
and tuno I mildew and rusO you 
need a ‘'strategic programme." 
which starts in coid weather. Begin 
with a winter white-wash in Decem- 
ber. Repeat ius: before the leafbuds 
and flowers appear in early spring. 
This cleans, up the trees and kills 
many dormant pests. Place a grease 
band around the trunks of fruit trees 
to stop insects from climbing up the 
trunks to winter over and then to lay 
their eggs. For your spring-spray, 
use insecticide mixed with fungicide 
- just as the buds are starting to 
hurst. Repeat this treatment several 
times during the growing season. 
The best protection for fruit trees 
against birds are rig nets, which are 
available at nursery supply shops. 
Do not spray when flowers are open, 
and wash ail harvested fruits careful- 
ly. 

Jerusalem in roses. An exhibition 
of roses and products made from 
rose hips and rose petals will be held 
on May 9 i Lag Ba'emerjin the Wohl 
rose park near the Knesset. In addi- 
tion to the exhibition there will also 
be demonstrations of flow*er 
arrangements with roses. A bazaar 
will be open to visitors, offering 
ported miniature roses, as well as 
garden equipment, tools and fertiliz- 
ers. A puppet show will entertain 
school and kindergarten-age chil- 
dren. Eniry free of charge. 


Spirit of peace 


By MARSHA POMERANTZ / Jerusalem Post Reporter 


AMONG MORE THAN a 
thousand visitors Iasi Wednesday to 
Neve Shalom, the joint Arab-Jewisb 
settlement overlooking the AyaJon 
Valley, were about half a dozen 
angels. 

They pedalled rigorously on bicy- 
cles installed among the boulders 
high on a hillside, not gening any- ‘ 
where, despite their polka-dot, 
cotton-wool wings. An airfield traf- 
fic conductor waved his flags, two 
trombonists added irregular bursts, 
and a children's band joined in on 
recorders and percussion. 

An angel named Alon didn't mind 
talking while he worked. “This is 
The Bicycle Race for Peace." he 
explained. “We’re trying to get 
down there.” He pointed to the 
bottom of the hill, where an elegant 
couple sat at a patio table near a 
stage-set swimming pool, spitting 
water at each other. 

Artist Motti Mizrahi, who devised 
the “event” with musician Arik Sha- 
pira. said what he wanted to express 
was “not right or left, just anarchis- 
tic.” 

Avoiding labels is in the spirit of 
Neve Shalom whose Arab and Jew- 
ish families and singles have been 
living cooperatively since 1972 and 
are now running a peace school. The 
school brings young people to the 
site for leadership training and fol- 
lows them back to tbeir home com- 
munities to pursue this experiment 
in overcoming the stereotypes of 
them and us. 

Since my last visit to Neve Sha- 
lom. over two years ago, the settle- 
ment has grown from six to 10 fami- 
lies. with a more even Arab-Jewish 
balance; total membership is about 
35 people, aside from volunteers, 
and there’s a waiting list. They still 
have no official recognition as a 
settlement - and hence no financial 
support - from Jewish Agency and 
government sources - but they have 
at last been connected to the electric- 


ity grid. They rent their land from 
the Latruii Monastery for a symbolic 
fee. The sceptical regional council 
has cooperated somewhat - by 
spraying against flies, for instance. 
Neve Shalom’s flock of sheep has 
grown to 250 head, and a total of 
6,000 young people and 1,000 adults 
have undergone training at the peace 
school. 

BUT the greatest recent change has 
been qualitative: Neve Shalom 
opened an elementary school for its 
own children last fall, an open school 
with 12 students, pre-kindergarten 
through third grade. This, perhaps, 
will be the real test of whether Neve 
Shalom can educate for democracy, 
and the school has become a show- 
case for visiting journalists and edu- 
cators. “We try to solve the prob- 
lems as they come up,” says Eri 
Guggenheim, when asked what hap- 
pens when the children go visiting in 
the world outside. “Everyone has his 
problems with ‘society’,” she says. 

Ariella Be’eri , another member of 
the community, ^Ifc their undertak- 
ing “an evolutionary revolution.” 
And judging by the crowds that 
came to visit, it is gathering 
force. The visitors, many of them 
“graduates” of the peace school 
training, came in cars and organized 
buses. Some of the women were 
covered from bead to toe, Moslem 
fashion. Some of the men wore kip- 
pot. The vast majority were young 
people in stylishly sloppy jeans and 
biblical sandhis or running shoes. 

After a number of dance, theatre, 
film and music events, antigames on 
the lawn, and the requisite kosher or 
non-kosher stuffing of feces, a late- 
afternoon concert was held in the big 
natural amphitheatre. Among the 
performing groups was Habreira 
Hativit, with its exceptional com- 
bination of Eastern and Western 
sound, Shalom Hanoch sang, and 
Amal Murkus, and the Yo'ad 
Troupe of Kafr Rami. 



. 'and Max.Madcr.are not bad, and in 
some of toe Engiish songs : Litai- 
. Jaco& even achieved quite impress- 
ive rendfficmsj. but as a whole, they 
do not endow the vocal numbers 
with enough interest. In many; of 
. themtiiere^asimdenjable paleness. 

Hpweyej, ,giyen ibe conditions 
' anderwindt Bto^tynwofksihe Can- 
tilena group has undoubtedly taken 
great .strides forward. With further 

imposing yoca&ts. thc group might 
^ KKrabeCi^totoportam factor, as 
itshoaM TC, m'0«r mHsiciife. . 


At the end of 1984, a few days after the 
59th anniversary ofhis appointment as a 
director, Mr Harry Opptoheimer retired as 
Chairman ofDe Been; he had held that 
office for 27 yeais. Hisfeiher. Sir Ernest, 
whom he succeeded, had been a director for 
^wfityeais, all but three as Chairman. That 
constitutes a remarkable record of service 
from father and son to any company. 

• The yeais of Harry Oppenheimer’s 
dtainnanshipsawaprodigioiisgrowthinthe 
/activities oftne Company, particularly in the 
sire and diversity ot die non-diamond assets 
which have played such an important pan in 
enabling De Beers to provide the finance for 
bringing the industry through what Mr 
Oppenheimer has described as its worst 
depression in 50years. 

Although retail sales of diamond 
jewellery setanew record in 1984, difficulties 
in the market for tough diamonds persisted. 
Measured in US Dollars, the currency in 
which rough diamondsare priced, sales by 
the CSO were only one per cent higher than 
in 1983, at US $1,613 million. 

Rough diamond sales 
The year started encouragingly, with 
sales in the ftrsthalf seven per cent up. Sales 
indie second half fefl back sharply, however, 
as tradingrondilionsin die cutting centres 
became more difficult. For this there were 
three main reasons. Rist, the continued and 
substantial appreciation ofthe US Dollar 
againsrother currencies effectively increased 
diamond prices in the rest of the world. 
Secondly, in the light of the losses sustained 
in financing the diamond trade, die banks 
continued to rationalise their lending 
activities, thus accentuating the financial 
pressure on some manufacturers and . 
dealers. Thirdly, at a critical juncrure imports 
of polished diamonds into Antwerp 
temporarily increased, which because of die 
timing and price levels involved had 
disruptive effects in all die cutting centres. 

fsn mntimW I stabiHaatio n 
Accordingly die CSO continued is 
stabilisation policy by withholding from the 
market the larger sizes and better qualities of 
' diamonds. Nevertheless, there was only a 
relatively small real increase of R191 million 

in Group stocks over the year. 

■ fo^Thedrcunistances, Ibeliev^ chat 

De Beets’ results last year were as satisfactory 
as could be expected. Net attributable 
profits, exdudingourshare of retained 
profits and extraordinary profits of 
associated companies, rose by eighrperoenc 
to R33Z5 million, ot 92.4 cents a share. 

• Including our share of retained profits of 
associated companies, earnings increased by 
28 percent to R677.7 million or I88.4centsa 
share. Our share of associated oampanies’ 
extraordinary profits was R56.2 million, 
compared withR5.7 million in 1983. The 
dividend wasmamtained at 40 cents a share, 
absorbing R143.9 million. 

Netcurrentasseis improved by RI85 

miffion tn R282 million and die increase in 
long- and medium-term l a bi liti es was R465 
n^on, leaving anet apparent increase in 

fending ofR280 million. However, this 
figure wasless than the increase of R349 

millio n Which would have resulted komtfe: 
application of the change in the Rand/Dollar 
exchange raw to such liabilities and assets 


De Beers 

Extracts from 
Julian OgttvieThompson’s 
Statement for 1984 

Artheendof 1954 Mr. R E Oppenheimer retired 
after 27 years as Chairman of De Beers, but will 
stay on the Board', and was succeeded by 
Julian Ogilvie Thompson. Nicholas Oppenheimer 
was appointed Deputy Chairman. 


brought forward from the previous year. 
Borrowings remain well within the total 
facilities available to our Group. 

Investments outside the diamond 
industry appreciated by R409 million to 


obverse of the reduction in the pipeline stock 
that our policies have brought about W? 
estimate that during those five years stocks in 
the cutting centres have fafle/t by nearly 
US S5 billion i.e. by five times as much as the 


Demand for rough diamonds is 
broadening-retail diamond 
jewellery sales set a new record 


R3.687 million 1 1.024 cents per share I over 
the year, and yielded income of R 18 3 million, 
compared with R 162 million the 
previous year. 

Retail sales of diamond A 
jewellery in the , . . 

United States . 


increased in value 

by no less than 19 per cent in , 

1984- Outside die United 
States there was on average a 
small increase in retail sales in local : ' r 

currencies. Overall more consumers 
acquired diamond jewellery than ever 
before and the increase in retail sales 
world 'wide tame to approximately six per 
cent in Dollars. It follows that sales of • 
diamonds in jewellery once again substantially 
exceeded the corresponding value of rough 
diamonds sold to die cutting centres — as a 
consequence ofthe CSOs policy of 
withholding qualities not in demand — and 
broughtabouta further significant decline in 
the quantity of diamonds in die pipeline 
between die CSO and the ultimate 
consumer. 

The large rise in our stock? m recent 
years, from US 5936 million in 1980 ro 
US $1.950 million in 1984 is of course the 


rise in our own stocks. 

The low level of cutting centre stocks 
now prevailing is evidenced by the much 
more reasonable levels of bank finance 
outstanding. Stocks in die hands of 
jewellery manufacturers and 
retailers have likewise fallen 
l significantly. 

|fc Hence if the world economy 

continues to grow die stage is 
well set for sales of rough 
P , ; diamonds to resu me their 

\ ^ rising trend. 

Ar the first three sights 
jgBK&v,' ' in 1985, during which the 
CSO maintained its policy 
of selective allocation, there 

was a welcome indication 
ofinterest in a wider range 
IfjjiMk' of diamonds, and sales of 

die larger sires increased. 
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A fine quality 
oval cut diamond 


exploration. Sales of synthetic grit and 
poiy-crysta&ine diamond products, which 
had passed die US $100 million mark the 
previous year, rose by as much as 15 per cent, 
and there was further growth in the 
profitability of the Group sdiFeerfiamCBid-r-z 
synthesis factories facilitated by new 
techniquesdeveloped at the Diamond 
Research Laboratory. We estimate that the 
market for synthetic and natural grit and 
drilling stones in the non-Communist world 
now absorbs abouc 150 million caracsayear. 
The improvement in demand for industrial 
diamonds is particularly encouraging in view 
of the fact that die Argyle mine in Australia, 
which will be a big producer of industrial and 
drillingqualities. is due to come into full 
production at die end of this year. Plans for 
the marketing of the Argyle production are 
being developed and we have intensified our 
research into new uses of natural diamond grit. 

Unified wage structure 
It is now nearly six years since the Group 
achieved a unified wage structure on its mines 
in South Africa and SWA/Namibia, and our 
extensive training and development pro- 
grammesfor employeesat afl levels has enabled 
us to make further progress in implementing 
our policy of menr-based manning. Ws 
welcome the recruitment of employees in our 
Namaqualand division by die National Union 
ofMirieworkeiswhcisenegotiaix^wifornine 
management for a recognition agreement are 
well advanced. This will broaden employee 
participation in die negotiation of wages 
and conditions of service, which is in line with 
our policy of favouring responsible union 
representation on our mines. 

The Urban Foundation 
We have maintained our contributions 
to the Chairman's Fund, whichdevotes a large 
part of its activities to improving die quality 
and extrot of* technical education; and to the 
Urban Foundation, which has facilitated a 
number of nocable achievements in the sodo- 
economic development of South Africa during 
the past year. Vfe believe that through these 
institutions, and others, die Group continues 
to play its part in the creation of a fairer and 
more just society in South Africa. . 

At die last annual general meeting 
Mr Oppenheimer referred with deep regret ro 
the death of Dr Louis Murray, in a flying 
accident, a director since 1975. For nearly 
20yeaishe had been responsible for our world- 
wide exploration activities, and under his 
leadership die major discoveries in Botswana 
were made. In November, Mr Alex Barbour, 
a directorof the Diamond Trading Company, 
was appointed to our board. 


Total sales were affected by the decision of 
the Indian trade not ro import rough 
diamonds aver a period that included die 
February sight, as a result of certain fiscal 
problems between the trade and the 
authorities in Bombay. It remains to be seen 
whether the sales lost by the CSO as a result 
of this action will be recouped during die 
remainder of the year. 

The industrial side of our busness had 
another good year. There was a pleasing 
improvement in sales of natural grit, but 
sales of drilling srones continued to be 
affected by the depression in minerals 


The full Chairman's Statement iscontained 
in the Annual Repoit of the Gompany for the year 
ended 31st December 1984 which was posted (o 

registered Shareholders on 24th April 1985. 

De Beers Consolidated Mines Limited 

tlna->fpome(i in the BcpjWfecif South Afncil 

Head Office 

36 Stockdale Street, Kimberley, South Africa, 
London Q^cc 

40 Holbom Viaduct, London EC IP 1AJ. 
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MACABEE DEAN polls businessmen 

What are the chances of a tax revolt? 


Your money & your questions 


Electronics an 
all other expor 


TEL AVIV. - Is a tax revolt likely in 

Israel? 

This question was put to members 
of the business community recently 
in a mini-poll, and as always, all 
those queried were promised anony- 
mity, so that they would express 
their opinions freely. 

The consensus answer was a flat 
‘“no.” The reason given was simple: 
Revolts must be organized, and this 
means developing an organization 
whose leaders can be brought to 
their senses by the authorities, as has 
happened with attempts in this direc- 
tion in other countries. Anyway, 
why go to all the trouble of staging a 
revolt, the reasoning goes, when it is 
so easy to join the subterranean 

economy. 

One person pointed out that most 
people who "go underground" only 
do so partially, making it doubly and 
triply hard for the tax authorities to 
find "them out. Yet. they can increase 
their take-home pay by up to 50%. 

“lake a self-employed profes- 
sional. Out of every S100 he makes, 
he has to pay 30 to 40% in overhead. 
This leaves him 60 to 70% on which 
he pavs 60% income tax. Thus, out 
of everv S100 he earns, his take- 
home pay is less than 530. \I he 
manages to hide only 10 or 15 /o of 
this income, he can increase his 
take-home pay considerably, since 
his overhead remains the same. 

How large is the subterranean 
economy? Estimates ranged widely. 
One person thought that the figure 
attributed to Histadrui sources that 
about one-third of the Gross Nation- 
al Product (GNP) was underground, 
was about right. But another 
thought that it was only 10 to 15% of 
the GNP - "which is still an enor- 
mous figure.” A third man polled 
thought it could not be more than 5 
to 10%. 

If the larger figure is true, it means 
that the government is losing about 
S3 billion in taxes a year; if the lower 
one is taken, the amount is about 

Sib. L . . 

The person who put the estimate 


for the underground economy at 
onlv 5 to 10% said that "common 
sense dictates that it cannot be more. 
After all, one doesn’t expect such 
companies as Koor, Clal, the Milit- 
ary Industries, El Al. Sold Boneh or 
the cooperatives to dodge taxes. 
They arc so constructed that it would 
be difficult to do so. And the wage- 
earners. as much as they would like 
to, simply can’t. They never see their 
tax money, since it is deducted at 
source.” 

He admitted that it was an illusion 
that the wage-earners as a group 
were paying a larger share than the 
companies. Most companies today 

are losing money, and eating up their 
capital; you can't tax them into 
bankruptcy.” 

Thus, in his opinion, nearly ail the 
tax -dodging in Israel was done by the 
small-fry. Only a tiny part of the 
economv is in the hands of the self- 
employed. the plumbers, painters 
and electricians. They are joined by 
those who work full-time and moon- 
light at the side, without reporting 
the extra “income." 

He believed that most doctors and 
dentists were honest. “My dentist, at 
least, won’t let a patient out of his 
office without a receipt in his hand. 
He’s evidently afraid the govern- 
ment will start" pulling his teeth." 

Whatever the size of the subterra- 
nean economy, it was generally 
agreed that it could be greatly re- 
duced by taking a few simple - and 
even money-saving steps. 

One economist said that if the 


government were to reduce the gross 
tax burden, this would increase its 
net tax income. According to his 
figures lobtained from the Bank of 
Israel) about 50% of the GNP comes 
from taxes. 

But some 24% of all taxes is what 
is called "transfer payments:" that 
is. the government collects money 
from A to subsidize B. This 24% 
could be greatly reduced. For inst- 
ance, there is no reason to subsidize 
the university education of the rich. 
Only the remaining 26% is "real* 
taxes. If subsidies of all kinds were 
cut to the bone, “real" taxes that can 
be collected, could be raised, and 
more persons would be willing to pay 
their full obligation. Thus, govern- 
ment income would increase, both 
from more taxes, and from more 
persons paying. 

Another person suggested switch- 
ing from direct taxes - “which are so 
ea5 y jo dodge" - to indirect taxes, 
which are much harder to avoid. “It 
is easier to control and tax goods 
comma into the country than to 
check all the moonlighting and tax- 
dodging going on." 

Still another person questioned 
thought that the revolt today is not 
so much against high taxes, but 
against working and being produc- 
tive. When many wage-earners pay 
60% tax on their last shekel, they 
think twice about making an effort. 
All too many believe that any effort 
to produce more will only give more 
money to the government to further 
bloat its civil service. 


ConvenientElAldepartures from Manchester 


By JERRY LEWIS 
LONDON. - Tourists and business- 
men from the north of England 
wanting to visit Israel will no longer 
have to travel via London as a result 
of El Al's new service which started 
last week. 

A twice-weekly scheduled service 
from Manchester to Tel Aviv has 
been introduced, using Boeing 767 
planes, which carry 224 passengers 


and 12 tons of freight. 

The flights will operate on Mon- 
days antf Thursdays, with a lun- 
chtime departure to allow passen- 
gers from the Midlands and Scotland 
to reach the airport at a convenient 
time and thus save on the lengthy 
and costly journey to London which, 
due to the timing of the flights, often 
includes the extra expense of an 
overnight stay. 


Bv JOSEPtl morgenstern 

Question - Can you describe the 
new dollar bonds to be Issued by the 
Bank of Israel, which are intended as 
an alternative to Patam doflar-Msiked 
shekel deposits? 

Answer - To a degree the dollar 
denominated bonds in which you 
wiil be able to invest from your 
Patcm dollar account will have char- 
acteristics similar to those of Euro- 
dollar bonds. The similarity is that 
thev will bear annual interest at a 
specified rate, payable on a fixed 

date. _ 

By issuing the bonds the Treasury 
wants to cut down on the liquidity 
built into the Paiam deposit. The 

banks are unhappy with the Patam 
account situation, since these 
accounts are not included in their 
liquidity arrangements with the- 
Bank of Israel. A sudden demand 
for shekels originating from the con- 
version of Faiam dollars, could play 
havoc with the banks’ internal 
arrangements and cause them to be 
fined "for over-stepping their liquid- 
ity limits. 

’ Question -Does an immigrant who 
is notan Israeli citizen have to pay the 
$150 travel tax every time he leaves 
the country ? 

Answer - Residence and not 
nationality determines liability to 
the traveflax. You can be a resident 
and never accept Israeli citizenship, 
but this in no way exempts you from 
travel tax. 

Question - Why is it that as we 
approach the end of the month, 
index-linked bonds traded on the Tel 
Aviv Stock Exchange have a tenden- 
cy to go up in price? 

" .Answer - The banks offer a broad 
range of savings schemes to the pub- 
lic. Some of these are index-linked, 
while others are linked to the dollar. 
In keeping with Treasury’ regula- 
tions, savings schemes offered to the 
public, which are linked to the cost- 
of-living index, must be backed by 
index-linked bonds. The banks have 
the option of buying newly issued 
bonds or those which are traded on 


the stock exchange. In recent 
months, bonds traded on the ex- 
change have been more advan- 
tageous price-wise than newly issued 
bonds. The relatively large purch- 
ases by thebanks have a tendency to 

inflate the prices of these bonds. 
Question — Which Israeli high- 

tech stocks have done best In the last 

month? 

Answer - Using April 26 as a base, 

the one major winner are the shares 
of Optrotech. On ‘March 22, they 
traded at S12.3/8. Last Friday, _ they 
traded at $14, reflecting a 13% rise in 
just over one month. Scitex has been 
somewhat soft lately, but shares m 
the group have remained at almost 
the same levels of a month ago. 

Question - WiD the government 
abolish Pataml 

Answer - The U.S. economists 
who recently visited Israel are all for 
such a move. Many Israeli econom- 
ists are equally for it, while munnur- 
ings from the" Treasury indicate the 
same attitude. However, it must be 
recalled that not long ago the Knes- 
set passed a law making it illegal for 
the Treasury to worsen the terms of 
the public’s savings- This being the 
case, abolishing Patam dollarTinked 
shekel deposits becomes quite prob- 
lematic. There are many who see the 
abolition of the various linkages, 
whether to the cost-of-living index or 
to the dollar, as a must in the long 
run. I belong to that group, but I am 
very much against abrupt moves, 
which can have extremely unsettling 
results. 


By AARON SITTNER 
Jerusalem tost Reporter.- 
With overseas sales last year tot- 
alling $1,76 billion, the country s 
electronics and metal' goods sector 
led all other industrial groups.wrai 
35% of die state’s total industrial 
expbit s of$5.04b.mlW4. 

Trailing, the , electronics-metal 
goods group was the sdctoc iriduffirig 
rubber chemicals, plastics md quar- 
ry products with $l-137b. (22.6%). 
In third place . were diamonds 
$1.035b., representing 20.5%. of an 
industrial exports. - ^ 

According to • the Foreign Trade 
Administration -a unit of the Minis- 
try of Industry and. Trade Euro- 
pean markets took 41% of Israel's 
industrial exports, last year; Nordr 
America. 29%; AsarOceania^%; 
Africa, 3% ; Latin America, 2% ; and 

other countries, 16%. ,/ - . .. 

A Foreign. Trade Admmistration 
official added that in 1984, Israeli 
exports accounted for 25.5% of the 
country’s total industrial output, 
comparedwith 22.7% in the preced- 
ing year. 

Five out of this year’s 13 Out- 
standing- Exporters are companies 


* • • 


ibcated-in development towns and a. t 

sixth is a.lribbutz industry th e mung - ’ 
tiy uoted yesterday. The Outstand-a 
mg Ejq?oTters will be honoured at £ 
.BeftHanasst today. ;;.. . . •— /- 

Together, the- sx &xos employ../; 
about 1,60Q workers.; : - - 

Thekibbutzan^^ 

Beit Hasjiita .-r„is- Haroshet^. 

Matckhet, a mannfacturer of. agr* 
cultural machinery. . -»>• 

’’ The five development town mous;^ 

HawIiU^ Keter. Plastics, Ganmefc- 
Dimar Company, Shionri; Lambda,. 
Electronics (1979) j Crnmiel; and,. k 
■p hno ha Textiles (1979), Dimona. 


me 


KklTAT SHMONA. - 


centiy maugurareu . 

plant here* The; factory. 
ploys 60 local residents, 
amonauticaT parts, using the latesf. = 
high -tedmologv. methods. Produ^, r - 
tion Js both for the secunty fora*\ 
here andfor exports. Some SlO tniP .. 

Bon was invested in building and^ 
equipping the plant. 


SWISS FRIENDS. - The new Swiss 
Friends of Magen David Adorn in 
Israel have launched a fund-raising 
campaign for a first-aid station m 
Razor. The Swiss group has already 
sent a fully equipped ambulance to 
the upper Galilee town. 


television 


WHAT’S ON 



Notices in this feature are charged at 
I S3 ,885 per line including VAT. Inser- 
tion every day of the month costs 
IS78,110 per line including VAT, per 
month. 



Jerusalem 


INE-AND-ONE CROSSWORD! 


n !flW 


MUSEUMS- . _ . 

Israel Museum. WribWom! "A Cave in Ibc 
Desert.” 9.000 vear old finds from Nanai 
Hemar » From the Secular io ihr Sacred. - 
everyday objects in Jewish ritual use # Meet an 
Israeli Artist ♦ Painting Instruction. Youth 
Wing + exhibition of children's paintings « 

PermanemcxhibttiomofJudaka. Ardjcmqgy. 

. . ■>.> ? _ a a Dirinxi f 1 77 lL 177 Ki. 




.THEBCFOTT& : 

[SCAR GBUS? 


lemsiorvwt 


Art" Ethnic Art f 
dchO^s; RDdKfdtaMWW 
tffte River. Egyptian 

lag boors; Main Mnseonu 10-5. Al ! 1- Guided 
tour ht Entfbb. At 3: Spedal tour in English of 

Archaeology galleries. 


. _ tNCV\ ■ ,1 ;k^sVaid 

telSiflACIESg;'; 


CONDUCTED TOURS 

HADASSAH - Guided tour of all instaUahmu 

«- Hour! v tours at Kiryat Hadassah and Hadas- 

sah Mt. 'Scopus. * Information, reservations: 

02-416333.(6-44627!. 


Yoke of Music 


ACROSS . . 

I Like Strephon, I've locks m 

disarray (8) - 

5 He had a stable job until be 
became redundant (6) 

9 Cackling youngsters employ- 
ing energy with catapults? (8) 

10 Gives rise to a practice in the 
Civil Service (6) 

II & 19 Each letter Eric com- 
posed for the housewarming, 
maybe (3, Sj 

12 Amount of money I d love to 
turn in for a 20 (6) 

14 Breakfast T V personality 
who looks to heaven for 
guidance (10) 

18 A prudent man may run away 
to fight it (7, 3) 

22 Nominal attachments (6) 

23 In addition to what we may 
get by dismantling sea walls 

t 2 - 4 - 2 ) 

24 A tailwagger whose master 
mav well be a grouser (o. 3) 

25 Wild talk restrained by Sir 
Thomas at the end of the 
boat race (8) 

26 Essay about what we must 
do to end war? (6) 

27 Reefs of rock the heavens 
are mistaken in (8) 


DOWN 

1A lumberjack who keeps a 
diaiy? (6) 

2 Container ship, maybe (6; 

3 Field sport embraced by the 


Irish in typical style 16) 

Got car’s oil changed by 
fraudulent magic, did her 


6 Suitable accompaniment for 

the mistletoe at Neptune s 
Christmas party? i3-5j . 

7 Lots of cruel corporal punish- 
ments <8) 

8 She makes me turn in a 
string of heads (3) 

13 Surprisingly ucpleasant 
major earthquake? (5, 5) 

15 Steps placed outside an upper 
window >8) 

16 French university that’s re- 
sentful about a German one 
(3) 

17 She gets a couple of pounds 
out to settle the bill (5. 3) 

19 See 11 

20 A base from which we walk 
a little way i6) 

21 Dolt holding fixed property 
( 6 ) 


Jerusalem: Kupat Holiro Clair., Ron) etna. 
523191: Balsam. Salah Eddin. 272315: 
Shu'alat. Shu’afat Road, 810108; Dar Alda»a. 
Herod’s Gale, 28205S. 

Td Aviv: Yehuda Hamaccabi. 4„ >c u uda 
Hamaccabi. 455198: Kupat Hotim Leamii. 4 
Heftman, 245221. 

Prtah TBmr itupai Hofei Gain. Haim U=cr. 
W5271. 

^ctaoya: Caress], kiryat Nordau Conzeiml 
Centre. 51T74. 

Haltk: Yavne, 7 Ibn Sma. bT22»; a 

Bialik. 7126”4. 


Magen Dasid Adorn emergency phone ouiik 
bers I roam! the dock senree i. 


Ashded J 13?5 
Ash'ccton 23333 
Bai Yam ‘585555 
Bee.-sheba T35? 
Canr.iel ‘<*8555 
Dan. Region ‘78!! 1! 
Eilat "TJ?? 
HsdsnrrS? 

*: S2233 
Hauor 36333 
Holes >03! 33 


Jerusalem ‘523135 
Kiron 344442 
Kirvat Shmona ‘44JJ4 
Sahanya ‘923333 
Net any a ‘23333 
PcWhTiksa ‘9231111 
.Rehovoi ‘45133 . « 
Rishon LcZton 9J2333 
Safsd?P33? 

Trl A' i' -240111 
Tiberias ‘Will 


HEBREW UOTVntSnT: • 

1. Touts in English at 9 and II a-m. from 
Administration Building. Givat Ram Campus. 
Buses 9. 28. 24 and 16. 

2. Mount Scopus torn II a.m. from me 
Bronfman Reception Centre. Sbennan Bidd- 
ing. Buses 9. 2S. 4a. 26 and I 23 to the first 
underground stop. Further details: tel. 0»- 
SS2819. 

AMIT WOMEN (funwyty^UnericauXton^ 
Women). Free Morning Touts - S Alkalai 
Street. Jerusalem. Tel.02-tOT2^.. 


6.02 Moniag Melodies ' 

7.07 Fvch: Concerto fiw Ttunqiet and Z 
Oboer, Couperin: SniteNo^ - v 

7.30 Mozart: Symphony lto.ll, K.11Z . 
(Mairincr); Donizetti: Strmg Quartet 
No. 13; Weber-Utafc Obmon, overture - 
f Alfred Brcndel); Khachaturian: VWta 
Concerto. (David Otaakhk Prokofiev: 
The Prafigal Son, baH«iin»ic;Op.tt ■- . 

9.30 Shostakovich: Concerto for Piano . 
Trumpet and Orchestra, Op35; Romnu 
Wind Quartet No .6 (Rampm); Telemann: 
Viola Concerto (Wolfgang CUbt);.- 
Clementi: Sonata in. Concerto Form, 
CteJa/3 (Horowitz); Dvorak: Sriing Quar- 
tet Op.64 (.Smetana); Tchmkoviky: Sym- 


phony No .5 (EPO. Meta) . . 

12.00 Ravd: Trio CYnval); S c h umann : 
Quartet. Op .44 (Vardi, Israel Quartet) 

13.05 Musical Greetings . , 

15.00 From Ev en i ng to Evening- mfmai 
traditions for the Havdalah 

15 JO Youth Programme - Mozart the 
drild, composes opera - excerpts from 
Bastienand Bastiemm and II Re Pastore 
16.15 The Jerusalem Symphony Orches- 
tra. Gary Bertim coodactmg; with Stoa 
Rabin and Bay ShSoab. v-jolins; Shknni 
Shern-Tov, piano - 1) Israeli composition; 
2) Bach: Doable Cdnoerto; Menddssoim: 
Piano Concetto NoJ; Beethoven: Sym- 
phony No 3 . • ' ■■■ 

18.00 Mnska Viva - From the 1984 
- Donanescbingen Mmdc Days — Rolph 

Richm Oh, Abdia. for orchestra and 
magnetic tape; Masdas Maigoeiha: Oht- 


,^.O0TBisMiOTing--nc«* 

■aaMtfei&M&F-A '-l - : ~ 

J.0S Housed- vdthl^M riMeTf - 

, 10.10AH Smfesm flmNcTwmx-mQiinng 

• : OunQDtt..' . - ■»’ ’■ mf ■_ 

: 12-lOQpcn Line -news and marie . ^ ; 

13.00Mdday- newscommei^, nraac 
1A06 MatCosqf Interest 1 - wdhGaln Ga2at 

■ 15.05 Ma^tenKnts-^tooiHifcoid songs 

i&lOSafciotnaey - - •/ '• - 

17.10 Economic* Maganne - 
17 JO OfMen mrf Bgures, . 
lSiOSConsiimor Broadcast • . . .. 

■lB.45Tiud8yiri^ort • 1 
.lPJKTbday-ratfio newsreel : ■ 

19 JO Law and Justice Magazine ... 

20.05 Hebrew songs . , . — . ■ 

2050 Basketball - live broadcast of the 

' final between Maccabi TdL Aviv 

andMaccabi Haifa ... 

22.30 Jazz Corner ... 

23.05 Treasure Hunt 




»ERIEW CgPSA j 
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^Efor chriWj, 
mate* 
MJ6.A I 

^p!y to: Wo. 4470', 
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Tel Aviv 


,.va v 



jertcatem: Bikur Hoiim ipedjarr-3). Shaarc 
Zedek i internal. ophUmfoKriogv:.. MisgJ t 
Ladach (obstetricsl. Hadassah E.fcL (lurgfty. 
orthopedics. E.N.T ). 

Td Avtr: Rokah (pediaoics. mieroal. surgwyj 
Netauya: Larnado (obstetric*, mtereai. pefiat- 
lies, gvnecetogy. surgery). 


Mobile !r.tens»'C Care Lrut ( MlCT.’ ) service 
■n ‘.he area amndthe cfock. 

Ereergcno phone number in most areas. 

-Rapr Crisis Centre i24 houni. for help raBTri 
M*. 234S1*. Jvnwaktn - 8J9IW- «d HaBh 
B8791. 

-Erau-’ - MeuKri Health FW AW. Td.: Jrcu- 
nkm 66991 1.TdAvti 2611110, Batts «722» 
Bwsbeba41SIll. Netauya 35316. 

=er Wartsantm cc Battered Women Hrehcrt 
cii’ Famn- Vtcierce Seroce - O.^lCv? 
235922 or an- of the Rape Cnso Centre or Em 
bet fees. 

Jerju’cm Ccr.u-r : ?r Dr- s Abuse and Mauve 
>-er.ePt:-n.Tcl 1«?f2S.V , ? 3 C2 


Tel Avfr Museum Opening EsUMfenK E^t 
Schick. From Pupil to Master MosheKu^cr- 
man: Paimings. Worts on Paper. 19fc^5. f 
Lev Podolsky. Prints. ♦ Bianka Eshe 1 ' 
Genbiiiu. 19SO-S5. VWttagHumra: Sun-Tfer- 
10-2 S9. Sat. 11-2. 7-10. Fn. dosed. Helena 
Rubinstein Pavilion: Opening Exhibition: 
David Tartakovet. “Produce of I«ul . 
cranhic designs 127.4 at 8 p.m.». Visiting 
Hours: Sun.-Thur. Z0-1. 5-“- S« l rt*— ^ rl- 
dosed. 


CONDUCTED TOURS 

AMIT WOMEN Ifonnrrly American MfrramJ 
Women]. Free Morning Toure - Td An«. Td. 

WTZO: To visit our projects call Tel Aviv. 
•’V’939- Jerusalem. rMW: Haifa. SSS17. 
PIONEER WOMEN - N.V.AMAT. Morning 
tours. Resen-anomi. Td Avfr-21079!. 


&. 10 Morning Sounds 

7.07 “707“ - with Alttt Anski • 

8.05 Morning Newsreel 

9.05 Right Now- with RaEResfaef 
■11.05The Old Days - with OriyYaniv 

13.15 Iawdi Style- with EHYisraeE 

15.05 What's Doing- with EretTal 
J6.05FOW in tbeAfrensoon , . , 

17.05 Evening Newsrcd .. 

18.05 Economics Magazine • 

19. 05Radfo Radio- with YbavKotoer 

20.05 UraefiMt Parade 

21 JXJMaba*- TV Newsreel 
21.35 Songs 


23 JBRqwit broadcast '. 
00.05 NigtaBirds-songs, char 


CINEMAS 


4 J0 7 JO. 930; mwAnli; Falling in Love 4 JO, 
7J0’, 9.30; Stwfio: Badsdor Parly 7.15. 9.30; 
Tanmx HaadAdahh: Love in Germany 1 JO. 


Haifa 

What's On in Haifh. dSal M-648B40. 


agMiauB. 



aiai aimij 


aiinnv 


1 Half-hose 
3 Rowers 

3 Seaside attraction 

4 Character 

5 Recurrent round of 
events 

6 Sticks 

7 Spanish nobleman 
12 At case 

22 Renegade 

15 Domestic cock 

16 Anglo-Saxon king- 
dom 

It Long piece of 
timber 

IS Mannequin 
’Si Damage 


I H3 13 S3 D D E 
|[2E[3EOQai3I3 QHQBQ 
I rj n Q Q 0 □ D 

□0H3DE5DO3 □□nEEC! 
^essq □□BOQQQQ 

Q Q G □ D 
QEE2EES1B QQIIQC3gD 

n B □ B 

saaBEsnuiH mogQ 
n B S3 H Q O l 3 
□HEC3EQ QDQQSEga 
e Brand Q-Sr-, 
hqoqei oDEESjranara 

0 P S3 ODD. 


JERUSALEM 4J0. TJ0. 9 J6 

Eden: Double Trouble; Edhom Dime 4 JO. 7. 

' 9.30: Sabfrm Bachelor Party; Mir: Beverly 
Hills Cop; Mitchell: Amadeus 6J0.-9.15; 
Ortdk Country: Orion: dosed; On* Killing 
Fields 4. 6 JO. 9: Rom Love In Germany. 
Semadar: Metropolis 7.15. 9.30; Kayend 
Hafoonu The River 7 JO. 9 JO: anema One 
Aristoeats.Wdt Disney.6: TheBatOnK 7 JQ- r 
Hair 9.15: Beit Apron: Dr. Zhivago 4: Trouble 
in Paradise 7.15; One Hew Over the Cuckoo’s 
Nest 9; Cfamatheqae: Love of Life 7; Du 
Haas in dcrKaipfen*asse7;LesPtwtesdeNuit 
9; Meetings with Remarkable Men 9 JO 


T amar ujuncmumu unc m umuuv x_w. 
7 JO, 9; TcheleE Ooce Upon aTimc in America 
4, 8; Td Aviv: 'Done 4 JO, 7, 930; Td Adv. 

M m rim- 4 m -p m ouii 


Muarnm: Oh Bk 
Zaftoa: Passage to 


Life 4 JO. 7 JO. 9 JO; 
,6.15; 9 Jd 


HAIFA 4.36, 7, 9.15' 

AmpMiheatret Doubic Trouble-, Armon: Pro- 
tocol; Atounc Ooce Upon a Time hi America 
4,g;ChaKBachekn:Party:KermiOrHamdHi- 
dmteTario 4, 7.15, 9. 15; Mbriah: Breakdance 
5^5: 2010' « 7.15; Top Secret 9.15; Orate; 
Amadeus 6, 9; OrljraPtacesta d»Hean7.9.15; : 

Peer: Passage fo India 6. 9: Ran: Faffing in Love 

■ 4, 6.45, 9; Sbavlt: .Thief of Hearts 7. 9: French 
. CofturalCcstie: Jenny 9 JO. 


qUt CK j H/Ltm OH 

ACROSS: l Force, 4 SJjOtiA 

u Taped- D Over, US Introlt, U 
Pin 14 18 Deed. U See, 89 

Haricot, M^Java. M Panda. 25 

i Fellow. 2 Rifle, 3 Edt. 5 A fftU ifr . 
6 Explode. 7 Sedate, » Strip. 13 
purchase. 15 Syringe, W H 

Stoke. 19 Manner. 22 Aphis, 23 
Stem. 


TEL AVIV 4J0, 7.15, 9 J6 
ADenby: Octagon 5, 7.30. 9 J0r Ben-Tdnda: 
Thief of Hearts; Chen 1: Protocol 5. 7.40. 9^5; 
Choi 2: Country 5.10. 7J5, 9.45; Chen 3: 
Cnmiln 5, 7.40, 9.45; Chen 4: Reuben Reuben 
IOJ0. 1.30, 5.7.45.9.45: Chen 5: Havihgit All 
10.30. I JO 3.10, 7.40, 9.50; Chiema One48 
Hoars 3.30: Blade Runner S 30: The Big Cb31 
7 JO; Hair 9.15; Onema Twk 2010; DriteU 
Places in the Heart 7.15. 9 30; DrtveJhi Popsi- 
cfc 7J0, 9.30: Sex film. 12 nridnigbs; Eatbcn 
Double TrouMe; Gat: Killing FieHs 4..6.4S, 
■9.30: Gordon: All of Me 5, lAS. 9.30,' Hod: 
Beveriy Hflh Cop: Lev 1: Amadeus 3J0, 6J0. 
9 30; Lev Ui El Norte 1.45, 5. 7 JO. 9.40: 
Liroor: Closed during weefc; Maxim: Crimes of 
Pasoou: Mograld: Mickey and Maude; Orly: 
The River 4.30. 7.10, 9 JO; Peris: Metropolis 
12. 2. 4, 7.30, 9.30; Peer: An Afternoon Affair 


RAMA.TGAN 

Annou. Prtfoed 7 JO. 9.40; Hound and the 
Dog 5 ; Lily: Amadeus 630, 930; Dads: Killing 
Fields 6.45, 9JP; Aflcc ht Wonderland -5; 
Ordeu Beveriy HiEs Cop 7.15. 9.30; Ramat 
Gam Crimes Of Passion 7.15. 9.30 


HE8ZLTYA ' 

David: Thr Terminator '4.30, 7.15. 9.30: 
Hechah Thief of Hearts 4J0, 7 JO. 930: 
TBarae The Herd 7.15, 9 JO 


HOLQN 

Mlgd»fcK3BaB Fields 6.45. 9 JO; Savoy: Faffing 
in Love 4J0. 7.15, 9 JO 


BAT YAM 

Atzmant: Dtde 4 J0-, 7, 9 JO 


TWA puts the New back 


TWA now has a newly designed and purpose 
built air-freight facility at New York's JFK. 

Cargo always under cover. Faster handling with 


new technology. Specialised refrigeration and 
valuables storage. Finest cargo facilities in 
New York. See your Cargo agent or TWA.- - 


TWK CARGO 


Leading the way to the USA^ 
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m Galia Maor 


. L ByfINHAS£ANDAO .* 

it > ■ Po^FinraceK^ortcr ; fy.v 
. Exatm^.of Banks _GaJla Maor 
dominated ,tfac-pVoc^edB^5tydie 
BeJsfcjownBiissaOn ^ heanngs y^dfi 
day. JklKX &st dayypf; 'lestobay 
-' Mb. Maor showed total mastery of 







^S4S|j 


divcrsioDa ii^.^reas .wficre she 
'mi^jat go astray. \ '; 7^; * . • ' .'- : 

' Maor’s testirobiiy was; unique 
..: arooog L al3 tiKJse^ heard^so .far fov 

several reasons: Fast, hwfoifon^it 
‘ style ^djdiraf e^ostdOTof even tbm 

■ - most cotaplex subjects haver- at least 
’.: so 1 far - enabled her to concaittate 
.. ic Wfoe subjects that she wants to taOc 
‘ %fooufandn0tto^bo^^ 

s^^ssue& It n^ jBm^ thaB ^s^^a' 
xent. that she. had boned-up for hex. 
r ..‘ ; appearance y«7^- dk»rodghly . She 
: 'wasfbos a^ fo qvcrasme jiidj^ 
Mpshe Bejslp’s stanto ta&ic ^ 
j. switching front doamenf todbeu' ■ 
ihent withm the njass of material at 

- into/ her 
- ‘ f hands at one^tege^Yrying to pin 
^y*?';Jhbex downregajtfing specific Blank of: 
■i. Js[^ ck>caments. Unfortunately for 
his interpretation of foe matter 
.' Y rintier i#scottion>yra^-'iiicbirebt and; 
, 7 s^B was able to tumfoe tablesoti him 
y.Sfld emerge witha dear .vkaory'from 
^tj^at whole session. Thi&<k«aiTedrn : 
y ; b^e morning, after Mao^ had sof- 
y icsred a rather shaKer start. In the 
t - atefooon, Maor~ rentamed in good. 

• y lfon, as far as explanations and 
y -$uificatk>iK were coflcenjedj bnt 

h a d by 4hvh. Ranged Ins: 
£ * froma'frontal. attack to ' 

. r .__ T _ Bank Examiner’s testimony' 
•V ftflll continue. today, when the other 
; " yocammssion m^ will have a 
' . .‘•tfant* to ply her with questions. It; 
.• y -.j^nains to be seen whether she .will 
v^fee^He to main tain b^sfrong show- 
^throughout, hrwhefoeirthe long 
tiring barrage of questions will 
it has on 

.l-dfoer witnesses,, particularly ' those 
y ’. yAo testffi^iw'e^twodays. • '. * * 

* y - Jibe seepbd xnuqae ftalme. that - 


stoOd ont yesterday was the aze and 
. ‘ -attfoideofthe audience. For (he first 
; inne siince foe beginning of the hear- 
r «gs,_UK.chamber was ftdi. For foe 
-- most part, foe audience were Maor’s 
^hb^ crowd" from the Bank of 
; Israel; whether subordinates Or 

yonlookers-In addidem. there., were 
.’■ numqrons bankers, jonmalists and 

: Baembras - of foe pubHc who were 
; attracted by the ** lag name'* appear- 
_• ance. 

HiH crowd, in sharp: tfistmetion to 
foose-^fotchhad attended foe senior 
bankers and other persons who have 
/testifie d , was quite openly partisan 
/ and m favour of Maor. This was the 
: case even among foe bankers and 
others from Tel Aviv, as well as the 
local Bank oflsrael people, and is a 
tribute to the respect accorded Maor 
in wide financial cirdes. . 

. Tins attitude expressed itself in 
■’ lend mutterjngs wben the audience 
felt Bejski ot the' other members 
V were wrong themselves or wronging 
/ the witness. There was appreciation, 

; almost bordering on muted cheers. 

■ when Maor got Am better of the 
.. bench. 

• A - third noticeable feature was 
that Maor got through an entire day 
without taking any obvious or subtle 
•. side^swqjes'at anyone else, whether 
in foe- Bank of Israel or elsewhere. 

: Those, who tried hard might have 
. . detected a certain dissatisfaction 
with the work of her' predecessor, 
Oded Messer, but this was deep in 
the background, if indeed such a 
;seotiment was voiced at all. 

Alhbisisnottasay that foe ;wfaoie 
day. was spent .cBsaasing abstract 
qnttddas. Collectors of tidbits of 
..information can add foe following 
points to their collections. 

Maor gave herself credit for pre- 
venting Mizrahi from settin g up a 
special overseas subsufiaiy company 
to engage in regulation activities in 
Mizrahishares (foe regulation con- 
tmtiednonefoeless). 

She also stopped the Hist fritema- 
tkmal shareholders (i.e. Danot) 
from .pushing foat bank into foe 
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regulation system in early 1983. 
Furthermore, she touched on the 
suspicion that the Hevrat Ha'Ovdiin 
■ investment fund G’mul had been 
• involved in regulation activities, but 
this bad not b«m proven. 

Maor also had, and apparently 
. still has, an understanding with Bank 
of Israel Governor Mofoe Mandel- 
: baum that she should not know 
about any plans for forthcoming de- 
valuations, so as not tt> complicate 
her relation ^ wifo the banks she has to 
be in constant touch with. 

Last but not least, foe was dosely 
questioned whether Manddbamn 
knew about foe “Document of the 
Four,** supposedly given to him in 
January 1982. She explained that is 
her own memorandum of April 20, 
. 1983, which was rooted in foe 
* ‘Document of die Four” and other 
earlier documents, she referred to 
- the previous document, and that she 
discussed all foe suggestions she had 
made wifo Mandelbaum. but that 
foe question of his receipt or aware- 
ness of the “Document of the Four” 
had not come up. 

'It was, she pointed out, immate- 
rial to her at that time and to the 
matter on winch she was working. 
The issue of whether Mandelbaum 
did or did not see it and know of it 
was first raised by foe State Com- 
ptroller’s investigation in 1984. 

The main theme of foe day was 
Maor's description of what site bad 
done since taking over as Examiner 
of Banks in October 1982, and Be- 
jskfs counter-theme that ail that she 
had done was insufficient. Thus the 
Examiner detailed the working prac- 
tices of her department, changes she 
had instituted and plant and atti- 
tudes she had formulated. These 
explanations and the discussions 
they led to, took up the bulk of the 
day. • 

Maor delineated four key areas of 
activity in which she and her depart- 
ment bad been active in regulation- 
connected matters. First, she had 
tightened up the information- 
gathering that was done by the cen- 
tral bank, both through regular 
"fieldwork,” i.e. checks on banks 
and their businesses, and through 
other sources and meetings. 


Second, she had drawn up oper- 
ational plans of steps that might or 
should be taken. The central point 
here was her April 20, 1983 memor- 
andum which has long been re- 
garded as one of foe main documents 
marking foe progression of the reg- 
ulation as ir proceeded toward foe 
crash of October 1983. 

The point foat Maor dwelt on was 
foat foe memorandum was drawn up 
during foe lull foat followed foe 
crash of January 1983. and before 
the massive selling of bank shares 
began in foe summer. At the time, 
she explained, she had thought foat 
there was no immediate threat, 
although the regulation system was 
obviously bad and had to be dealt 
wifo. 

The basis of the memorandum was 
therefore a gradual approach rooted 
in the assumption that the overnight 
abolition of the regulation system 
would almost certainly precipitate 
the very disaster h proposed to pre- 
vent. 

This line of reasoning was attack- 
ed by Bejski as being, in essence, too 
little and too late. It was not essen- 
tially different from the “Document 
of the Four” of early 1982, and it was 
not followed up by the autborites 
and thus came to nothing. 

Maor said foat its implementation 
was beyond her powers as Examiner 
of Banks and that foe Governor of 
foe Bank of Israel had supported her 
and assured her that he was acting 
upon it, meaning that be had taken 
up the issues with foe Treasury. She 
admitted that foe events of the fol- 
lowing months rendered foe memor- 
andum useless. 

The third area of activity engaged 
in by the Examiner had been foe 
prevention of the spread of foe reg- 
ulation plague. In this connection 
she mentioned Mizrahi, First Inter- 
national and the projected Leunri/ 
PXA mutual fund Bedolab. which 
intended to promise a fixed return 
based on bank shares until she 
quashed the idea. 

Another bank had been per- 
suaded to stop supporting its shares 
and foe shareholders had agreed to 
accept part of the resultant losses. 
This was construed as referring to 
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19S5- August 1986. Td. 02-668363. 

2 ROOMS PLUS DINETTE, sale, very »»»- 
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ROOTS HAIRDRESSERS has vacancy for 
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949551 ■ 
13385E27 
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265.8®' 

: 360.655: 
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694.726 
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490.443- 
149.489 
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470,774 ■; 
316339 • 


:929.540 
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3S^30 
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962570 
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Bank shares lead boom 


Galia Maor 


/DanUndaul 


Maritime Bank, owned by the Eisen- 
berg group. Bejski admitted here 
foat foe commission had not dealt 
with regulation of this bank and 
indicated foat the oversight would be 
conecied. 

Finally, and perhaps most interes- 
tingly. Maor explained her activities 
wifo regard to the other side of foe 
capital: assets ratio, which lay at the 
root of the regulation (because the 
banks needed to improve their capit- 
al position by regular new share 
flotations). By this she meant the 
effort to reduce assets, particularly 
loans foat might cause problems 
through their size or quality. This 
was a long-term matter and only now- 
were foe results of foe plans made in 
1982/3 being implemented. 


MARKET 

COMMENT 

By PINHAS LANDAU 


TEL AVIV. - Prices took off in the 
share market yesterday led by a 
surge in the “arrangement'' sector. 
Bonds were also generally stronger 
in increased volume. 

Share volume swelled to double 
that of last Thursday. The great bulk 
of this - 1S2.4 biltion - was in foe 
“arrangement*' sector and this was 
where foe real action was too. Prices 
rose by up to 6% and foe sectoral 
index gained a full 5% . This cuts the 
yields on the dollar-tinked quasi- 
bonds that foe bank “shares’* now 
are below 12%, which is foe lowest 
level almost since the “arrange- 
ment" began. 

This trend of sharp gains in the 
'‘arrangement*’ banks and conse- 
quent falls in their yields is part of 
the ongoing pattern whereby foe 
public, or at least part of it, is fleeing 
from Patam to other doUar-lmked 
assets. 

Among foe latter, bank shares 
benefit from a high level of liquidity 
and higher yields than are available 
elsewhere, certainly compared to 
Patam. 

Other share sectors also pros- 
pered. with industrials gaining 
almost 3% and investment com- 
panies 4.2%. Overall, advances led 
declines by 4:1. but “buyers only*’ 
situations were few and far between. 


Another factor said to be behind 
the rise in the share market is the 
expectation of a low index for May. 
If this felling gains ground, foe up- 
trend may be expected to continue. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS: 

Ctal Industries, parent of Khan 
Textiles, denied that the firm ever 
began negotiations to purchase Ata 
and therefore, by extension, re- 
jected foe report that it had termin- 
ated these negotiations. It noted that 
it had participated in a number of 
discussions with foe relevant author- 
ities to hear ideas about possible 
solutions to the Ata imbroglio, but 
foe subject never got past foat stage. 

Kopel Rent-a-Car: Yitzhak 
Zuberman resigned from bis post on 
foe board of Kopel on April 21. 

market statistics 

Indices 


General Share Index 
Non-bank Index 
Arrangement Index 
Industrials 

Turnovers 


170.49 +4.29% 
168.42 +2.66% 
172.48 +5.01% 
181.85 +2.92% 


Shares 
Bonds 
Totals 
Advances 
Declines 
of which 5% + 
of which 5%~ 
“Boyen only** 
“Seam only" 


E3.745.5m. 
IS2.66l.7m. 
JS6.407 3m. 
261 
73 
101 
23 
9 
2 


OS1 ,854.7m.) 


(2101 

(117) 

(47) 

(27) 

W 

(8) 


Bond market trends: 


4% fufly linked 
3% fully linked 
80% linked 
90% linked 
Double option: 
Do&ar-bnked; 


Rises to 3.5% 
Falls to l.S% 
Mixed to2% 
Rises to 2% 
Rises to 4 .5% 
Rises lo 2.5% 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange Prices, April 23, 1985 


Voter % 
prior SIAM 


Commercial Banks 

(not part of “arrangement”) 


OHHr 
Maritime 1 
MaiianeS 
Genoao-atT 
N. Amer. 1 
N. Amer.5 
N. Am. op I 
Danot I 
Dance 5 
Danotsc? 
FimlntS 
RBI 


11300 

2120 

730 

14650 

4100 

2062 

4100 

913 


5 n-c. 
78 -5.8 
130 +4J 

49 +1.0 

50 -1-1.8 
20 + 2.6 
15 n.c. 

107 -rJO.O 
226 2672 +2.7 
605 - +6.1 

25*5 1309 +5.1 
IZTO 2721 +1.6 


frier BUKO % 


Hotels. Tourism 


Commercial Banks 
(part of^arrancement”) 
lUBr 4 5700 1691 ■*■6.8 

tDBBr. < ^ 750 - 

JDBpA 275000 - +5.4 

UdmO.1 S3S00 225 +5.1 

DtawntBr *900 11 +5.5 

SS 56520 362 +3.3 

BTbct 6650 51 +5.6 

Man*, 18220 557 +4J 

Maafcib 18350 10 +4.6 

Murairicn? 8300 50 -*-4.8 


Htprt i l m p 

H apm h mr 
Hapoalaa b 
Hap. cd 8 
Gcal A 
GenlopS 
Gealop9 
GeoTcn 5 
GoiTcn 7 
LctumD.l 
Leutruca9 
Lean cal! 
Rn. Trade 
Fm. Trade 5 


*1915 
30Q5O 
3000 0 

81000 

193000 

73400 

5950p 

39*0 

19200 

25000 

7030 

27300 

13800 


4 +.V0 
1965 +5.1 

111 +A5 

33 +8.7 

- +4.9 
IS n.c. 

- +*.4 

5 +79 
3110 -r4B 

58 +0.4 
337 +U 
40 +7.9 

- +JJ 


Mortgage Banks 
AdammO.l 2545 
Gen Mon r 
Gen Mon b 
Cannef r 
Carmddeb 
Bmyan 
Dev.Mon 
Mishkas r 
In d e p e nden ce 3065 
TefthtHpr 6570 

Tetaholr 6440 

TcfabMdl 26 89 

Tcfahmd2 1377 

Jaysonrl 590 

lajmirS ‘ 312 
Jaysoorop 
Meravr 898 


35(0 

3560 

4170 

1091 

2275 

480 

3i65 


7 +325 
62 n-C. 
10 n.t 
2 -0.7 

X -10.0 
155 +1.1 
7 -03 
50 n-c. 
2 n-c. 
144 +3.2 
- +0.* 
300 n.c. 
30 n-c. 
792 +6.1 

29 -45 


RiMn rial 

Shiltoar 147 2780 +73 


&flopB 
ApicA 
AgricC 
Lemmlnd r 
LeQDB ffM b 
lad Dev P 
lad Dev C 
ladDCC 
IadDCO 
INDDD 
lodDDD 
Comraaor 
Tocnscn 
C2aIL0.1 
C2al L05 
Qal Ldeb 

Insurance 

Aryehr 

Aryehop 

A. mb deb 

Aram <U r 

Ararat OJb 

ReinKsO-l 

RetmurO.5 

Hactarl 

HadatS 

Hassnehr 

Phoenix 0.1 

Phoenix 0.S 

Hanmfal 

Ham«h5 

HaaUiop 

YardenO.1 

YarfenW 

Yarop2 


20000 4 +5.1 

86500 

2275 35 -1.9 

mn - - 

ao trading 

no trading 
no trading 
no trading 
so trading 
no trading 

2760 31 -8.0 

93000 

1755 30 +0.1 

843 2 +5.4 

6634 14 +13 


710 

410 

12290 

1711 

1260 

1901 

900 


100 -63 
67 -9.9 
- - 0.1 


16 

42 


O.C. 

n-c. 


15 +0.6 


<7 n.c. 
oo trading 
ao trading 
1610 8S6 n-c. 

26 me. 
10 -05 

I n.c. 
1 -S.0 
10 -3.6 
76 +10.0 
110 +8J 
7 +9.1 


2090 

847 

4240 

1710 

3075 

1430 

«5 

5984 


2005 b.o.l +5.0 


MenorahS 


ootramng 

Sahar r 

940 

166 

me. 

r 

2000 

164 

me. 

Znrr 

3210 

25 

-42 

Zion HI 

1601 

45 

+10.0 

ZfeoH5 

510 

75 

+9.9 


Trade & Services 
Trade 
ImetGaml 

ImetGam5 
InierGamop 
MeirEzra 
MeirEop 
Teal 
Teas. 

Qal Trade 
Crynal ! 

RapaeO.l 
RxpacOJ 
SDpaaol2 
SoperBlO 


Services 

Detekr 

Hard 1 

Hard 5 

Light. 0.1 

UgW-0.5 

CoMSuO.1 

CoWStol 

brad Bee 

BondWO.l 

BoodWOJ 

BondWop 

CtetHl 

CmwstO-5 

Comop A 

Kopel 1 

Knpdop 


933 

87 

’*+5 

410 

— 

+3.8 

169 

154 

me. 

1210 

126 

+0.8 

1012 

130 

-OJ 


do trading 
oo trading 

600 

205 

me 

634 

127 

+6.7 

15730 

2 

+10.0 

2520 

- 

- 

7050 

55 

+IA 

3750 

28 

me. 

8500 

254 

me. 

2189 

25 

+10.0 

885 

8 

-5.9 

5480 

57 

me. 

1800 

402 

me. 

166725 

I 

-10.0 

72130 

12 

-6.7 

ao trading 

2273 

115 

-23 

730 

152 

me. 

450 

472 

-8.2 

790 

84 

me. 

440 

250 

me. 

oottuhoa 

1299 

<7 

me. 

1270 

49 

+83 


GalZoharl 
GxIZgfcxr 4 
DanHotcl 1 
DaaKottlS 
Coni Beach 
Xrnes 
YardeaHot 
Yarden Hot 
Yahalom 

Compsters 

Data 
Kik» I 
H3on5 
Yaane 
Ya'ane op 
Qal Comp. 
Ctal Cop 
M.LL. I 
M.L.L.5 
Masbov 
Nikuvl 
Niknv-5 
Niknvop 
Team 1 
Team op 


no trading 
no trading 
1700 44 n.c. 

920 40 +3.4 

1737 75 -1.1 

1300 

1518 357 +10.0 

841 26 n.c. 

345 1309 -3.9 


755 134 -4.9 

no trading 
7M2 25 -9.3 

1680 35 +1.3 

1331 97 -7.6 

1401 63 +0.1 


4545 

1555 

965 

1719 

1099 


17 -0.0 
125 +2J 
IS n-C- 
31 +0.1 
100 +3.0 
no trading 
5272 8 -1.1 

4900 19 -10 


Heed ** dat *, Building 


»mdi 1 
Cnndi5 
Oen 
OrenS 
Arm ini 
AzoropE 
EJon 
Eton op 
B-Rovl 
B-Rov5 

Amnanop 

AtrtsrO.l 

Afr Ur 1.0 

Afrep* 

Araznn 

Aral op 

Aricdan 1 

AriedinJ 

Ben Yak 1 

Baranowl 

Baranop 

Dankner 

Drnckcr 1 

DinckerS 

Dnickerop 

DaradO.l 

Dsrad05 

Daradop 

H.UB. 0.1 

H.L.B.0.5T 

PropB ldg 

BaysideO.t 

BayidcOJ 

ILDCr 

Ispro 

braJom 

Cohen Dev. 
Cohen op 
dal Real 
Lmnirl 

I nmir 5 

Lorturop 

M.T.M.1 
Bldg. Res. 
Bldg op 

Modal 
AfishnaeJ 
Menrav 
M ernnvop 
MarUat 
Mar-Lex np 
Levimteinl 
LevinsteiaS 
Levin, op 

I ifyrlii P 1 

Lifadntj.5 
Lifsdriaop 
New Aw . 
Azorim Prop 
SaturHI 
Sahar H 5 
Sold Bon. 
Sohaf 1 
Sehaf 5 
Sabaf op 
AfaxSeta 
Prim 

Caesarea I 
CaemreaS 
Rubiost 1 
Rata*! 5 

Rogovm 1 
Rogovin 5 


1719 35 
1276 50 
452 71 
J74 1022 
890 651 


329 

300 

590 

430 

578 

450 

10070 

8000 

5100 

742 

755 


823 

367 

100 

50 

SO 

47 

77 

89 

39 

55 

126 


|974 b.o.1 

1070 200 


1706 

870 

651 

1460 

475 

281 

192 

156! 

830 

1607 

2542 

1(229 

1598 

2200 

1800 

9710 

1231 

1840 

5590 

mo 


1 503 
690 

670 

305 

255 


+05 

n.c. 

+5.1 

ax. 

+6-5 

n-c. 
+3.4 
+9.3 
+6.4 
tt-C- 
+5.6 
+ 2.8 
+2B 
+3.0 
-63 
ax. 
+5.0 
+ 8.1 
+0.6 
+ 1.2 
+5.0 
+ 2.8 
+3J 
+10J 
+ 1.1 


20 
88 
» 

45 
157 
827 
200 
21 -10.0 

7 +12.1 
279 +10.0 
751 +73 
304 +5J 

64 +53 
38 rue. 
107 +13 
380 -4.6 
20 n-c. 
33 n-c. 
48 +2.7 

2224 nx. 
214 +5.6 
3«7 +23 

325 n-c. 
521 +1.7 
180 +6.3 


49 +5.8 
1238 +9.1 
646 +2.9 
116 +23 
897 +133 

40 +0.4 

50 +53 
0 + 2.6 


42 +23 
15 +5.7 
100 +4.1 


1 

63 


Rranr 

Rasseoop 

Agriculture 

HadarO.l 

Hadar0.5 

Hadarop 

Mebadria 

Hadarim 

Pri-O 

Shenhar 


1630 
251 
321 
825 
311 
2990 
2030 
440 
482 
730 
335 
290 
9400 
2350 
3050 
1775 
5640 
875 
614 
455 
1110 
1586 

630 b-o-1 +S.0 

350 377 +6.1 

no trading 
do trading 
1035 5 -10.0 

25 +5J 
60 n_c. 
40 +23 
3 a.c- 


nx. 
n.c. 
+S3 
- +33 
113 +43 
100 +42 
130 n.t 

40 -L3 
100 +43 


525 

3200 

3290 

3101 


940 

487 

229 

5320 

698 

1625 

1650 


Industrials 
Food and Tobacco 
Atm 


Atm op 

Atlantic 

Adas op 

Gold Fr 1 

CroMFr5 

Gold op 

Dubckr 

Dobekb 

Saniakol 1 

Sasiakol 5 

Tri-Zel 

Pri-2e5 

Tempo 1 

TempoS 

tzharl 

faharS 

Manl 

MenS 

Stmfroa 

Hfiier 


4670 

4031 

370 

285 

870 

290 

235 

6500 

7000 

1628 

1000 

2240 

1365 

2493 

1360 

67S 

343 

4150 

1700 

3400 

5130 


129 +22 
81 -0.4 
231 -83 
0 +2.3 
677 +2.6 
190 +32 
188 -1.2 


10 +9.9 
10 +63 
100 +03 
491 +IS.9 
132 -1.0 
227 -2.0 
90 -73 
33 —4.7 

33 +10.0 
- +3J 
184 -0.4 
80 +1.6 
32 a.c. 
n.c. 
nx. 


Voter % 
price 1SL900 Chate 


A»* 11100 1 B-C 

Anpri 1300 15 n.c. 

Sbemnp S27S 17 +SJ 


Textiles and C3Mhmg 

Adgar 1835 1 

Adjar op J5J0 1 

OSs 960 20 


16 B.C. 
12 n.r. 


Ofisop 

920 

4 -1.1 

Baruch ] 

?itn 

— — 

Baruch 5 

1130 

25 +1.4 

Alaska 1 

do trading 

Alaska 5 

aocratfing 

Eftan 1 

632 

vo.2 —5X1 

Eftanop 

580 

vo-2 -5.4 

Argamxnr 

2240 

- — M 

AiaBl 

notradme 

AtaCO.l 

no trading 

Am op 

no trading 

Delta G 1 

2*75 

248 +10.0 

Delta G 3 

1760 

129 +10.0 

L'Spamm 

do trading 

U Spumen 

no trading 

Spin op 

no trading 

Vitalgo 1 

1210 

81 mm 

VitxigoS 

730 

153 — J.2 

Wardimn 

1250 

50 me. 

Ward op 

1060 

3 n.c. 

Zibtl 

521 

128 +5.0 

Zibt5 

260 

312 +7.9 

Tip Topi 

240 

350 +0.4 

Tip Top op 

156 

414 +0.6 

Ynmar 1 

1080 

3 +2.9 

LodriaO.1 

572 

100 +10.0 


Oote Voter % 
peter BUW ebaapr 


Lodzia0.4 

Ligat 

Ugaton 

MIFGIicn 

Gbcoop 

Maquettc 1 

MaquctteS 

Eagle 1 

EatdcS 

Emek 

PolgaiO.l 

PbfgalO.4 

Polygonr 

Pwgod 

Pargodop 

SchoriJ. 

Rogoria 


182 1451 +9.9 
399 816 +5.0 

178 


270 

399 

799 

6000 

2280 

3411 

1800 

1200 

6000 

3050 

1100 

590 


n.c. 
450 +8.1 

17 +53 
10 +4.3 

18 — OJ 
4 n.c. 

91 +72 
56 +1 2 


136 + 5.0 
72 +4.8 
287 jlc. 
no trading 
4700 134 +4.9 

2046 175 +10.0 


Metals and Metal Products 

Octagon 1209 27 +2-5 

940 - - 

5489 158 +3.0 

4400 47 +1.1 


Octagon op 
Urdaa 0.1 r 
Urdan 0.5 r 
Urdanop 
Cablext 
Hatebof 1 
Ha Ichor 5 
U. Can Col 
Is. Can Co 5 
Morgan 
Morgan op 
Sdotn Met 1 
Sdomop 
ZkwCabl 1 
ZooOMS 
Kadmaai I 
Kadmani5 

NcdnishO.l 
NcchnshO^ 
Arad 
Arad op 
Pecker 

King 1 

Kings 

KHi 

KB15 

Sbeladot 

Sbelop 

Ladtbfal 

Lachish 5 


MtxaAng 
2100 - +5B 

630 123 +6.1 

520 1377 +1.6 

438 149 +10.1 

510 280 +22 

326 488 -7.6 

585 197 +7 3 

25 +13.4 

43 


314 

2960 


1480 242 +S.7 

<25 40 -3.4 

198 720 -05 


1910 

685 

1570 

1460 

1915 

3811 

1925 

1555 

611 

1200 


63 +6.1 
102 ill 
35 +5.4 

29 +43 
120 +2.7 

30 +5.0 
20 +0J 
716 +10.0 
70 +0B 
24 +9.1 

no trading 
740 68 +4-2 

380 55 +5.6 


29 
294 
154 +2.7 
- 23 n.c. 
1 - 0.6 
172 +63 
96 +1.6 


EJbtt 3 1 
Bco025r 
EJco0-2Sb 
Elen 025 
EfectraO.I 
EkxtraOJ 

Eleccraop 
Brna 
Aril 
Ant Op 
dal Elec 
Spectral 
Spcctm 5 
Spec op 
Fcndmr 
Fends tw 
Cydone 1 
CydweS 
KatzAdl 
KaixAdS 
TA_T. I 
TAT. 5 
TAT. Op 
Tetfca 
Tedeaop 

BuS^ftg Materials 
LP.Znd. 

Alkot 
AftdOp 
Ackers 1 
A«tm5 
Tadirl 
Tatfir5 
Barton 1 
BartonS 
Barton op 
Hamarfni l 

HamastslS 
Hamm op 
Ttombcml 
TrombesS 

MX.T.1 
M.L.T.5 
Modal lad. 

Wnltmaal 
WolbaanS 


940 

290 

-6.0 

1750 

60 

+9.7 

1000 

130 

+42 

5000 

8 

me. 

3000 

10 

me 

no trading 

n 

otradnq 

5 

798 

h.o.l 

+5.0 

345 

100 

+4.9 

241 

30 

0.4 

600 

41 

+02 

303 

130 +102 

430 

1 

-LI 

2926 

30 

+5.4 

901 

b.o.1 

+5.0 

SOS 

— 


252 

b.o.1 

+SX> 

1500 

149 

+M 

6161 

— 

— 

4010 

- 

- 

, Rubber, Ptestks 

3500 

_ 

_ 

1900 

100 

+9.2' 


Gallnd 1 
GalladS 
Dexter 
FertilO.t 
Fenil0.5 
Haifa Cbem 
Tevar 
Tevaop. 4 
Liprity 
LLgMfcyop 
Dead Sear 
Petrodtem 


Maxima 1 

Marima5 

Maxima op 

NiccaCbcm. 

Sanol 

SaaoS 

Kcdem 

Kedeat 

T.G.L. I 

T.G.L. 5 

Fratatom 

Taro 


6450 

650 

3150 

8000 

3400 

2451 

23000 

20100 

700 

1300 

16450 

1260 

1485 

950 

1050 

2548 

3110 

7837 

1850 

1605 

700 

400 

3052 

12621 

12(6 


17 n.c. 
162 +83 
134 +0.1 

50 .+3.0 
270 +22 
64 +4.1 
15 +6.9 
168 -10.0 
20 +5.0 
737 +6.1 
661 +7.7 


109 me. 
5 JQ.C- 
89 +U 
13 u.c. 
135 me. 
- +22 
68 +7.9 
- -2.4 
47 +3.4 
28 +63 
206 +10.0 


Wood. Paper, Printing 


Da&unl 

1440 

27 

+1.4 

DafronS 

756 

35 

me. 

Hainan 1 

1058 

10 

-3.6 

Hainan op 

1015 

— 

— 

Yach T 

1085 

58 +3-3- 

Yach5 

1330 

— 

— 

Ariikelon 

360 

195 

+2-9 

Ash op 

240 

300 

me. 

Molea 

4390 

11 

+4.0 

Paper Mills 

60100 

- 

n.c. 

Scawfial 

774 

— 

-0.1 

Scaadtaop 

. 87| 

- 

+43 

Rim 0.1 r 

2870 

50 

me. 

RimO.-lr 

1375 

too 

+3M 


Ta'alBr no trading 

Mfeodbneou Industries 


Atomd 1 

2550 

9 

me 

AkmulS 

1062 

— 

— 

Ahnnst op 

1405 

- 

— 

Andial 

1636 

43 -5.0 

Andin5 

830 

88 

+6.4 

AntSnop 

500 

30 

n.c. 

Five J 

2750 

120 

me. 

Five J op 

2773 

— 

— 

Zflca 1 

no trading 


ZikaS 

on trading 



Pollakl 

Po0ak5 


2050 

930 


28 -2.4 


Indostrial Irivestmeot 

Central Tr 10020 126 +3.6 

Root p no trading 

Cal tod 1955 3265 +3.1 

Tech Rev 280 728 +3.7 

Tech op 208 381 me. 

Investment Companies 


Unkor 

1665 

229 

+3.7 

EDBDev.r 

1711 

2053 

+2J8 

lBcobaO.1 

1796 

174 

mci 

Incob* 0.5 

700 

894 

+2^, 

Elgar r 

2542 

18 

-10.0 

Elgar b 

2676 

11 

+5.0 

EDern 

2650 

99 

-0.4 

EBetab 

2803 

20 

+4.6 

Amimr 

14688 

5 

+ t.4 

Afikl 

22400 

9 

me. 

Afit 5 

15750 

8 

me 

Gaheltt 

2100 

— 

— 

IsCorp. 1 

1694 

250 

+10.0 

UCocp.5 

578 

107 

+10.1 

WoUsonO. I 

26500 

— 

+6.0 

Wotfson 1 r 

8050 

10 

+2.5 

Ampar 

5250 

22 

-02 

Hapodlnv 

6020 

2502 

-1.1 

Lcunulnv 

2475 

63 

me. 

Dtsdtrr 

2950 

1256 

+2.8 

MaraUlnv. 

3300 

9 

+13 


Mizrahi 122 


tin waiting 


t rvvt;. ■! 

i 


Mizrahi 124 

4600 

• 

+7.0 

S VTpacs 



Hiiou 1 

1155 

125 

+10.0 

335000 

33 

-0.1 

HtronS 

Z36 

572 

■ +2jS 

1565 

45 

me. 

Export r 

3440 

SO 

me. 

881 

101 

SO. I 

Export (rp 

2760 

— 

+23 

' 880 

— 

+1.7 

Jordan ExpL 

930 

315 

-7.0 

8610 

- 

+5.0 

Jenkaop 

do mfon£ 

3650 

105 

+5.8 1 

Ctal 10 

2486 

937 

+10.0 

notradpM 1 

OaJ5D 

1680 

270 

+7.0 

320000 

8 

+3.9 

LandecoO.l 

5200 

1 

-1.0 

17500 

15 

+23 

LandceoO-5 

i nr\ 

7 

me. 

17300 

4 

+4.0 

MaggrO.l 

2200 

106 

+10.0 

6360 

475 

+4,3 

MagorOJ 

1139 

139 

-0.1 

£350 

54 

+3J 

Ozlnv.0,1 

1210 

UO 

+10.0 

4900 

28 

me. 

Oxl*. 03 

400 

133 

-2.4 

15751 

11 


Par Invest. 

7650 

53 

+2.7 

1800 


_ 

Patna 0.1 

1650 

67 

me. 

766 

65 

+7.1 

Pama 0^ 

SIS 

216 

+63 

2360 

17 

me. 

Pfaryon 

631 

652 

+5.0 

850 

135 

+9.0 





1100 

529 

9 

+5.8 

Research &Develnpn«»n( 

1650 

124 

+10.0 

oeverDev 

1050 

73 

-5 2 

56S 

218 

+0.9 

Oeverop 

920 

25 

+23 

4700 

58 


GalSTechl 

30 

60 

+2.7 

2490 

14 

+S.I 






OB Exploration 

DeJefcEx 1 1310 


DdefcExS 
Expf Paz 
Tcrofll 
TeroflS 
Tend op 1 
J.Oii. 
J.O. op 1 
M.GJ4.1 
M.GJ4J 

M. G.N.ap 

Seamial 

SrioBtcaS 

Seumicaop 

Fedoflr 

N. Amcrl 
N. AmcxS 
N. Amer op 
N. Am. Op 2 
Napfatar 


649 
4430 
860 
380 
300 
740 
505 
1155 
440 
165 
1630 
602 
512 
930 
S34 
248 
175 
186 
285000 


134 +4.« 
222 +10.0 
193 +23 
118 +7.6 
125 -73 
552 me. 
2600 +9.8 
1172 +133 
b.o.l +5.0 
321 +92 
748 me. 
b.o.l +53 
743 me 
564 mm 
230 +9A 
360 mm 
636 +103 
226 +9.4. 
267 +10.1 


NevLfrtagi 

AWxnlH,,,. 

“■ «BnMr m. Mttege 
teU j ac i — 1? r iteted 
wttmd*r b 
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Immobilism by parity 

SUPPOSE - JUST suppose - the Likud makes up its collective 
mind to oppose a meeting between Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres and President Hosni Mubarak. Or at least makes the 
holding of such a meeting conditional on Mr. Peres’s rejection 
of a Taba arbitration before a stab is first made at conciliation. 
Which is known to be unacceptable to Mr. Mubarak. 

In that case the inner cabinet would be called to consider the 
Likud's objections, or conditions. Since this body of ten 
ministers is evenly divided between the Alignment and the 
Likud, the inevitable outcome would be deadlock. Which 
means that Mr. Peres would be barred from meeting with the 
Egyptian president. 

In the plenum of the national unity government, it is 
possible, even likely, that a majority would favour such a 
summit. But there is no appeal from a deadlock in the inner 
cabinet to the larger forum, except with the consent of Mr. 
Peres and the vice premier, Yitzhak Shamir. Since there would 
be no good reason for Mr. Shamir to give his consent, the 
matter would be closed. The Likud would prevail, but perhaps 
the national unity government would break up. 

The scenario is wholly imaginary, and it is arguable that, in 
real life, Mr. Shamir would not allow things to go that far, and 
get out of hand. He would probably have worked out some 
accommodation with Mr. Peres, rather than deny himself the 
eventual benefit of a rotation. 

And yet, had the inner cabinet been in existence two weeks 
ago. Minister-without-PortfoIio Ezer Weizman would have 
teen prevented by just such a deadlock from going on a 
“private visit" to Cairo, to smooth the way to the mooted 
summit. Unless he was willing to swallow his wounded pride, 
with grievous results both for himself and his party, Mr. Peres 
would then have had no choice but to dissolve the partnership 
with the Likud. 

Fortunately it was discovered in time that the existing 
ministerial body of ten represented the cabinet security com- 
mittee. and not the inner cabinet provided for in the coalition 
agreement last September. 

That enabled Mr. Peres to poll all his fellow ministers, and to 
come up with majority approval for Mr. Weizman’s journey. 
Yesterday, however, the constitutional lacuna was duly plug- 
ged when the full cabinet voted to set up the inner cabinet, as a 
decision-making body in security, foreign affairs and settle- 
ment matters - and all other matters which the premier or the 
vice premier wishes to refer to it from the full cabinet. 

If this strange new creature has paralysis built right into it, it 
will not be entirely by accident. 

On the contrary: as the Alignment's coalition negotiator, 
Moshe Shahal, now energy minister, has confirmed, the 
original purpose of the inner cabinet was to foil any Likud bid 
for a massive settlement programme in Judea and Samaria, 
which could easily pass in the larger forum with the support of 
the religious parties. But now that it is formally being set up, 
there is nothing to prevent the inner cabinet from becoming a 
double-edged sword aimed to cut off -movement in either 
political direction, right or left. 

Moreover, if it does allow movement, the improvement over 
immobility may, in some circumstances, be rather dubious. 

Wholly* unknown to Basic Law: Government, the inner 
cabinet is the product not of well-considered legislation but of 
administrative fiat, conceived in political necessity. Yet until 
the next elections it may effectively usurp the major functions 
of government, which it will be transacting in the strictest 
secrecy, its minutes not being available even to non-member 
ministers. This will not prevent the full 25-man cabinet from 
remaining legally accountable to the Knesset. 

An anomalous arrangement indeed, and another price we 
must pay for the effective stand-off in the last elections. 


INNER CABINET 


(Continued from Page One) 

Ya’acobi, who was the first speak- 
er on the issue, went straight into the 
attack, pointing out that the full 
cabinet could well be shorn of its 
powers and that the principle of 
collective responsibility in the gov- 
ernment would be violated. He said 
no precedent for an inner cabinet 
existed in the country's history. Nev- 
er before, he sard, had a minister's 
right of appeal against a derision 
been curtailed in tins way. 

After Energy Minister Moshe 
Shahal defended Peres's proposal. 
Religious Affairs Minister Yosef 
Burg returned to the attack. He said 
that he saw no justice in being 
obliged to take responsibility for 
other ministers' decisions. 

Gur said he would never abdicate 
responsibility of bis own free will. 

Minister without Portfolio Yosef 
Shapira fMorasha) who said he was 
also speaking for Interior Minister. 
Yitzhak Peretz, (Shas), said that the' 
absence of religious ministers in the 
inner cabinet makes it unrepresenta- 
tive. 

Rubinstein said the proposal 
granted the inner cabinet “disprop- 
ortionate powers." 

Agriculture Minister Nehamkm 
and Minister without Portfolio 
YigaeJ Hurvitz said the inner cabinet 
should be made responsible only for 
security and settlement matters. 

Peres said that the two big parties* 
legal experts, Energy Minister Shah- 
af and Justice Minister Nissim, 


would try to reach agreement on 
some of the reservations expressed 
during the discussion, and to work 
these reservations into the amend- 
ments to the cabinet rules which 
would be required to give the inner 
cabinet legal standing. 

In a couple of weeks, Peres said, 
these amendments would be submit- 
ted for cabinet approval. The com- 
position of the inner cabinet would 
also have to be formally approved, 
he said. 

The members of the inner cabinet 
are expected to be (for the Align- 
ment) Peres, Defence Minister 
Rabin, Police Minister Bar-Lev, 
Education Minister Navon and 
Minister without Portfolio Weiz- 
man; and for the Likud. Vice Pre- 
mier Shamir, Housing Minister 
Levy. Finance Minister Moda'i, In- 
dustry and Trade Minister Sharon 
and Minister without Portfolio 
Arens. 

Ministers will have the right to 
appeal decisions of the inner 
cabinet, but this can be overruled by 
the prime minister. Only if both the 
premier and the vice premier see it in 
their interests to bring the matter 
into the more fluid cabinet plenum 
may such an appeal be beard by the 
representatives of the smaller par- 
ties. 

Everything concerning the timer 
cabinet - even the date of its meet- 
ings - will be subject to the same 
military censorship as the delibera- 
tions of the Ministerial Defence 
Committee. 


DAN BAHAT , chief archaeologist of the 
Rockefeller Museum will lead an exclusive, in-depth study tour to 


GREECE & CRETE 


Emphasis on archaeology, ancient and modem Greek culture 
and Jewish roots. 

15 DAYS, BEGINNING JUNE 2, 1985 

De luxe Hotels No Shabbat travel 

Vegetarian and Fish Meals available 
Price, including many extras - S 1 ,240 
Presentation meeting, Thursday, May 2, 
limited places available. 

NEOT 

Reserve by calling 02-242280 HAKIKAR 
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*We never expected 
Vietnam to collapse’ 


HENRY KISSINGER explains the failure of the 1973 accord 


THE FOLLOWING is the rrans- 
cript of an interview with Henry 
Kissinger, conducted by Art Seiden- 
baum and Jack Burby of The Los 
Angeles Times on April 19. 1985. 

In January , 1 973, you and Le Due 
Tho signed an agreement in Paris that 
led to a cease-fire in Vietnam and the 
withdrawal of American troops. You 
have written that you thought the 
Paris agreement would provide an 
“interval" for the South Vietnamese 
government. Stanley Kamow wrote 
that you told him a ''decent" interval? 
I DID NT TELL Stanley Karnou 
anything of the sort. He is simply 
repeating a myth he picked up some- 
where. 

Does the use of the word “ interval " 
mean that you thought in 1973 that 
the fall of Saigon just over two years 
after Paris and 10 years ago this 
month was inevitable? 

IT IS, of course, a complex problem 
for how long the United States is 
obligated to defend any country. My 
associates and I believed that with 
prudent management the agreement 
could be maintained for as long as we 
could see in the future. One. by 
strengthening the South Vietnamese 
army? Second, by the provisions that 
prevented reinforcements of Com- 
munist forces in the south, so that 
the South Vietnamese could take 
care of violations by what was per- 
mitted to be in the south. Third, by 
the restraint that we thooght China 
and the Soviet Union might exercise 
in order to keep their relationship 
with U.S. Fourth, by our wiflingness 
to resist massive cross-border viola- 
tions by the North Vietnamese in 
violation of the agreement. And 
fifth, that if the North Vietnamese 
did stick to the conditions, by contri- 
buting to the economic recovery’ of 
North Vietnam. 

Every one of these provisions was 
systematically undermined by the 
domestic divisions in this country 
and by the loss of executive authority 
as a result of Watergate, which could 
not be foreseen. 

We never expected Vietnam to 
collapse, We thought that we could 
better maintain the independence of 
South Vietnam in the name of a 
peace agreement than in the name of 
an endless war. 

When, then, did the fall of Saigon 
fust seem inevitable to you? 

AGAIN, YOU HAVE to remember 
that for journalists and outsiders, 
you can isolate an event and treat it 
as if it were the only thing going on. 
Policymakers do not have that lux- 
ury. From October 1973 on, we were 
in an almost non-stop negotiation in 
the Middle East, we had an oil 
embargo and, of course, we had 
Watergate and we had a new presi- 
dent. So there were lots of other 
things going on and. frankly, in early 
1975 we were primarily preoccupied 
with the Middle East. 

In retrospect, what siarted the ball 
rolling was a North Vietnamese 
attack on a provincial capital called 
Ptauoc Binh. 

It was in total violation of the 
agreement. According to the agree- 
ment, each side was supposed to stay 
within the lines that had been 
reached at the end of the war rod. 
while there was some confusion ab- 
out where that line was. you certain- 
ly knew where the provincial capital 
was. 

They took this provincial capital 
and then the question was what were 
we going to do about it. Weil, it 
turned out that the War Powers Act 
had been passed and that act prohi- 
bited any military action in. over or 
near Indochina. 

Of course, as you remember, the 
new Congress was a heavily 
McGovemite Congress as a result of 
Watergate, so when we pu: up a 
request for a supplemental Vietnam 
appropriation of S300 million, a 
huge debate started in the Congress, 
it must have been early February. 

A huge debate started and your 
own editorials and the Congress and 
everybody was saving: Wffl tins go on 
forever, as it has gone on forever? 
To which the correct answer was: 
Yes, it will go on forever, as it has 
gone on forever in Nato. as it has 
gpne on forever in Korea, as it has 
gone forever in Israel. But then 
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people were saying you have to bring 
an end to the war. 

We were caught in a dilemma. If 
we said we wanted victory, we would 
be accused of being intransingent. If 
we said we wanted a stalemate, we 
would be accused of an endless war. 
Then the idea took hold - all of this 
happened in February - that we 
should make a terminal grant. 

And ii was very similar to what we 
now see in Nicaragua, that you start 
with too little, then you begin com- 
promising in order to get something 
and pretty soon you forget what it 
was you set out to do and the passage 
of this piece of legislation becomes 
the primary thing. 

But then there were two specta- 
tors to what was going on in 
Washington. One was the South 
Vietnamese and. of course, the 
other was the North Vietnamese. In 
the memoirs by the former North 
Vietnamese chief of staff - he has 
what he calls verbatim accounts of 
some of their discussions - he says 
that Hanoi concluded that the 
Americans absolutely could not and 
would not do anything so they de- 
cided to attack another provincial 
capital, this one in the central high- 
lands. 

That was in March. For their part, 
the South Vietnamese decided that 
they should hunker down to get 
through our 1976 elections. Now. 
the South Vietnamese had made 
many mistakes. 

The organization of their military 
was not well suited to crises because 
all of these divisions bad their fami- 
lies with them so there was no tactic- 
al flexibility. They were very good 
when they were defending their de- 
pendents. But if you moved them to 
another area, they became very poor 
because they wanted to get home. 

This was a terrible problem be- 
cause the frontier was very long. The 
South Vietnamese Army was always 
stretched out. while the North Viet- 
namese could concentrate at the 
point of attack. South Vietnam Pres- 
ident Nguyen Van Thieu attempted’ 
to solve this problem by withdrawing 
from the Central Highlands and set- 
ting up a more defensible line. 

In theory, this may have been a 
good way to get through the dry 
season. But it did not take into 
account that the South Vietnamese 
had no sense of logistics at all, speci- 
fically how to move two divisions 
from the Central Highlands over 
back roads with their dependents. 
So a horrendous traffic jam de- 
veloped. 

In the end. all the units in the 
Central Highlands disintegrated. 
From their own accounts, all the 
North Vietnamese intended to do in 
1975 was to improve their position 
for a big offensive in *76. But when 
the Central Highlands collapsed and 
then Da Nang fell, they decided to 
throw the dice and literally sent their 
entire army into the south. The rout 
was on. 

At that poin*. I was in the Middle 
East negotiating the second disen- 
gagement agreement and on the way 
back from there I was told that 
Quang Tri. which is the northern 
provincial capital, had fallen. Then 1 
knew we were in deep trouble. By 
late March. I knew Vietnam was 
lost. 

On April !. I told the president 
that we had to begin planning eva- 
cuation. Since the Congress had cut 
off aid to Cambodia, it was simply a 
question of time until that collapsed 
as well. 

The problem, as I saw it. was how 
to get through this period in a man- 
ner most compatible with American 
interests and self-respect and with 
saving the maximum number of Lives 
of those who had relied on us. 

When I made a formal recom- 
mendation to President Ford that we 
should begin thinking of evacuation, 
we knew Vietnam and Cambodia 
were going to fall. Such dominoes as 
were going to fall were going to fall. 
But ihe problem was whether the 
United States should accelerate this 
proeessand. in the last moment, stab 
its allies in the back or whether we 
should try to hang on as long as 
possible to save as many of our 
friends as possible. 

Perhaps we could delay the pro- 
cess long enough to get a’ transition 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Pott 
Sir, - In response to Dr. Moshe 
Spero’s article of April 15, “Toward 
a rational debate." I would suggest 
that there is a very simple solution to 
tbe complex religious-secular ques- 
tion, which is the separation of 
Church and State. 

Dr. Spero questions how secular 
and religious Jews living in the Di- 
aspora have managed to gel along 
together over the years. If Dr. Spero 


would just open his eyes and look at 
tbe largest Jewish community out- 
side of Israel, the United States, he 
would see that as long as people are 
free to choose, without fear of reli- 
gious blackmail, physical violence, 
or outside interference, secular and 
religious Jews can live harmoniously 
together side by side. This is also 
caUeddenmeracy. 

MICHAEL BERMAN 

Jerusalem. 


HOSTS NEEDED 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, -Onr organization is planning 
to bring over students, aged 16-18 
from the United States, some of 
them Jews, for a period of five to ten 
months. The students will be placed 
in Israeli homes in towns, moshavim 
and kibbutzim and will frequent high 
schools or ulpanim. 

We ate looking for families who 
are ready to volunteer to host these 
students and at the same time enjoy 
the experience of a foreign student in 
their home. The American students 
are carefully screened before arriv- 
ing to IsraeL 

Interested families from all over 


the country, can get detailed in- 
formation by applying in writing to 
our office at 98 Ariosoroff St,. Tel 
Aviv 62097. or P.O.B 140H, Td 
Aviv. 

AFS- ISRAEL 
lnternodomdlntercubural 
Programmes 

Tel Aviv. 

PENFRiENDS 

WOLFGANG KNIPPEL (22). of 
Lanpadiusstrasse 2/1, 8000 Munich 
19, Germany, would like to have 
Israeli penfriends. He is a non- 
conformist interested in sports and 
culture. 


period that was Jjumane. It was 
essentially out of onr control. Any- 
body could see the rate of the adv- 
ance of the North Vietnamese. • 

There was the additional consid- 
eration that- if we took the advice of 
some, of our Washington-based 
associates, as well as of the Congress 
and The media, just to pack up and 
bug out. there was a great risk that 
the South Vietnamese Army, which 

was still strong around Saigon, might 
turn on us and we would be accused 
of having betrayed them, and that 
far from getting people out we ought 
end this whole thing in a horrible 
debacle in which we would have to 
fight our former allies. 

The only means we had . to 
achieve that objective was to stage 
the withdrawal of some 20,000 
Americans over a sufficient time to 
keep matters calm and to take out a 
massive number of our friends with 
us. _ 

For us - Ford. Scoweroft and 
myself - this was not a question of 
high geopolitics at this point. For us. 
it was a question of saving lives and ‘ 
saving American self-respect and 
not leaving Indo-Chma with the dis- 
grace tbat once a defeat had been 
inflicted all we would think of is 
ourselves. It was perhaps the saddest 
period of my governmental service. 

Finally, we gave the order to re- 
duce. the number of Americans in 
Saigon to what could be evacuated in 
one day’s airlift and to stay there 
with that as a calculated, justifiable 
risk. 

In this manner, we also saved 
some 150,000 Vietnamese, of which 
I’m veiy proud, without losing any 
Americans. But had any Americans 
been lost. Ford, Scoweroft and l 
would have been the villains. 

How about Nicaragua and this 
problem of political divisions within 
government ? ' 

ON NICARAGUA, we are in dan- 
ger of repeating the same sort of 
domestic debate. We got down to an 
administration request which was 
hard to reconcile with a definition of 
vital interests. How can something 
be of vital interest and be only worth 
514 million? 

And then the congress was saying 
you must make a compromise. You 
can have non-lethal aid for the guer- 
rillas. What is foe meaning of that? 
Who is going to fight for our vital 
interests? Either it’s not a vital in- 
terest or it’s- worth mprS*$han 514 
million, or it’s worth : lethal-equip- 
ment. 

I dor't want to enter into the 
merits of that dispute in this inter- 
view, but foe shape of the debate is 
getting very similar to Vietnam. A 
fixed philosophical position is 
attached to some symbolic grant like 
foe 5300 million for Vietnam or foe 
514 million for Nicaragua. 

In each case, the symbotisn of foe 
cut-off is likely to be more important 
than even the substance. 

You have written on this question. 
Can a pluralistic society, with the 
leaks, the divisions, the strongly held 
moral convictions added to strongly 
" held political positions, conduct fore- 
ign policy on a rational basis? 

THE ANSWER is contradictory. As 
far as America is concerned, in the 
last 15 years it hasn't. We cant 
change, our political system. We 
have to be true to ourselves, and 
there ts no alternative for America to 
a pluralistic system. It is also true 
that in the last 15 to 20 years, we 
have not been conducting a serious' 
foreign policy on a pluralistic basis, 
at least on some issues, because the 
divisions have become so great. 
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People always talk about com- 
promise, but it isn’t compromise you , 
need in the design of foreign perfidy, 
it is a sense of nuance, a sense, of 
coherence over a tong period of 
time. If you have totally incompati- 
ble positions and you compromise 
between them, you’re going to wind 
: up with the worst of all posable 
worlds and a sort of a fitful approach 
to policy- as shown by what I’ve tcild 
you - so that you can’t even deter- 
mine who was right or wrong in. 
purely tactical decisions. / 

You can’t say you have a foreign 
policy when only foe president,- foe 
secretary of state and the security 
adviser are for it, together with the 
deputy secretary of defence, while 
everyone else is opposing- i£ So Fin 
not attaching blame. I’m describing 
a condition. • 

But if this :contmnes another' 20 ‘ 
years, we are bound to suffer a huge 
erosion of our position. The solution 
to that is not to have some -sort of 
dictatorial management of our fore- 
ign. policy. The solution is to try to. 
find some bipartisan consensus 
again, but that’s much easier said 
foaridoop. ' 

Did Vietnam; lead ' to the kind of 
domestic disarray that makes foreign- 
policy so heard to conduct, or did it 
just intensify trends that were already 
there? ' ’’ • \ ■- 

THATS A VERY GOOD-Cfties- 
tion. I think that.evenwithout Viefr 
pam we would have had to reconsid- 
er tire fordgn pohey of foe post-war 
period* wfocfc was really bwedoaaa' 
atomic "tnonoixrfy- anil on'ia 
economic s jgxa iorit y oyer fte.iest of : 
tbe world. ' - 

So m fete ’60s, eariy 70s, we 
would have had to rethmk; those .. 
premises and there were already' 
symptoms; of -that when the Berlin 
Wall went up. „ . - 

In retrospect, I would argue that, 
foe Kennedy period was not foe 
beginning of a new era; bus foe last 
flowering of an old era. Or maybe 
Kennedy could have in his second 
term led foe transition, we’ll never 
know this. 

In fact, one could argue that Viet- 
nam has delayed the adaptation to 
foe hew circumstance by confusing 
the debate and focusing , it on one 
comer of the globe, by polarizing 
our country and, in fact' destroying 
fob political centre. In that sense, 
Vietnam was a symptom and not a 
cause of reconsideration. 

Defence ' Secretary Caspar W. 
Weinberger seems to have taken Col 
Harry Summers’ book about Via.' 
nam , on strategy, to mean that you 
caritever involve yourself in a milit- 
ary action unless you have full sup- 
port e tf the American public. A lesson 
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ABRA.EBAN 


Heritage is "foe story of a small people with a large place in the 
destiny of mankind... There is virtually no civilization that does 
not have a Jewish component, just as there is no Jewish civilization 
that does not bear tbe mark of another culture.” - 
Thus states author Eban in this magnificently illustrated and 
superbly written book, the companion volume to foe American 
television series “Heritage", foe most ambitious documentary- in 
the history of American public television. - 
In charting the 5,000 years of Jewish hfetoiy, Heritage throws new 
light on the mystery of bow so small a people couldteve had such a 
profound impact on all aspects of avjlization, and yet managed 'to 
preserve its own identity in dispersion and exile. . 

Herbage is pabhsbed by Simon and SctestertStexmatzky Ltd., 
hardcover, 354 pages. IS 26,215 (mdnaing YATand postage). ; : 
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To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post, P.O.B- SI, Jerusalem 9I0«L * 
Please send me HERITAC3E/CTVTLI2ATION AND THE JEWS. 
Enclosed is ray cheque for 25 26^15 
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in Jerusalem... 

But only one super 

3star hotel 

* Kosher restaurants 

* Sabbath elevator 

* ISj Air conditioned rocri 




frojnt VZeOtam^apparriidy. Is 
■ vhtidl K .• ’ -2**: 

A PRKIDENT is elecred in 'a v^ 
to' take care pf the foture of. foe. 
people and foe people Jwifl not for- 
give- him ' for disasters, even if tire 
-disasters ■ correspond '.to -their . ogm 
vwsbesC . • • . ' -v ';•• v •*»■£; 

After all , Chamberlain bad 90 
cent of the people with him at 


.'time of Munich and 18 months Ia£{. . 
Munich became an eprfoeL So wl&t 

- do you do when a president and 
closest - advisers are deeply canb 
vinqed that something is in foe ov£K 
.whelming national interest and tbty 

• can’t cany the Congress;, or. foe 

- media with them? It creates a terri- 
ble problem , for their conscience; S 
they’re serious people. -This iis one 
fundamental problem; Ncwtp ; gp3» 
your question. ' : *■- 

What wje'absoiutely need is some 
kind of consensus of what is a vital 
interest.- If an interest is vitaL we 
have to.be able and willing to defend 
it. We have to be willing to face the 
that- the challenge is. almost 
ce rtain to be ambiguous,, and ambi- 
guous in this score: If jyou : could • 

- prdve that foe danger to os is over- 

- whelming, everybody would agree, 
_.bat by the time that the .danger is 

overwhelming in the modern period 
h istooiatetodo something about it. 1 
v ‘This is, fo fact, a change between 
the ’50s and ’60s and foe ’70s. In foe 
"50s'aijd rSOs ,we were sopre ponder-' 
ant that wA could wait. .Now we are . 
likely to face an&ij^ous fouatioiK. 

. if Bat if ^ w; commit; oitjrrelvesr'we 
' m us t prevail. Yon canhot^pit-a-war 
Jojr a stidematK Y o\r can only fight a 
war for a victory, and then you can 
' be generxmsm tbe rettienients. You \ 
may be ableto make a compromise if 
. yooareforthe way to victory: But if - 
you prodaitrf stalemate as an objec- 
tive, yonYe Kkelyto lose, or at any 
■ rate get .into so protracted a conflict* 
that foepnblic will notsnstainit; .■ 

: Wh^wemastntxctoistoslipmfo 
a mlfitaiy engagement thinking that 
it is only a Very limited thing to fix 
one short-term problem and then • 
escalate it to rescue' foe previous" ' 
comnntment .and then escalate it^ 
agarnto rescue foe previous commit-K 
meat , because then we are on a 
treadmill to nowhere. 

' I think that Weinberger is stating 
it too sifoply. too mechanically. The 
way he states it, we’re going to be 
pushed back into Fortress America. 

(Cj 1985 , Los Angeles Times 
Syndicate .... • 1 
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